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J ISHING to examine the mines of Colo- | 


rado, and being also urged to do so by 
certain Eastern gentlemen, in order to see if 
capital could safely and profitably be invested 
there, two of us New Englanders, and a Mis- 
sissippian, recently from California, left Boston 
together, bound for the El] Dorado of the West, 
thus far the land of disappointment to the East 
—the far-famed Colorado Territory — to ex- 
amine its gold and silver mines, or rather to 
ascertain if there really was such a country; 


and, if it did exist, to learn if any mines were 
there, as in the East both were being seriously 
doubted. 
| The month of August found us in Chicago, 
| where the cholera had made its appearance ; 
and although we had been but a few hours in 
| the city, yet one of our number, while walking 
| along one of its principal avenues, was so vio 
lently taken with symptoms of the disease as to 
require prompt medical attention. We were 
urged to leave the city immediately, which we 
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did that evening by taking the cars on the 
Northwestern Railroad. 

We took the night-train, intending to pass 
the Mississippi at Clinton, and through Cedar 
Rapids to Boonesborough in Iowa, thence by 
stage, some hundred and twenty miles, to Coun- 
cil Bluffs. Entering the sleeping-car we were 
whirled rapidly toward our place of destination, 
unconsciously to ourselves, as we slept soundly 
until 2 o’clock a.m., when, by the deep peals of 
thunder that came crashing around us, I was 
awakened, and found the train standing perfect- 
ly still on the track, surrounded by a dense for- 
est, which the vivid and almost incessant flash- 
es of lightning revealed to view. All was silent 
in our sleeping-car, no one appearing to know 
but that we were at some dépot, or still in mo- 
tion. Carefully I awoke my California friend, 
to accompany me to see the cause of our delay, 
as I began to think both engineer and fireman 
had been killed by some lightning-stroke. Out 
of our sleeping-car into the mud we went, and 
as we came up to the engine all was silent# 
—not a soul to be seen or heard. What could 
it mean? Soon the vivid lightning revealed on 
the track, some distance ahead, a smashed-up 
freight train. It took nearly eight hours to 
clear the track so that we could pass ; then we 
slowly steamed forward, leaving one poor fel- 
low so mangled that his life was despaired of, 
and others less severely wounded. 

This accident prevented our arrival at the 
place of destmation, Boonesborough, at the ap- 
pointed time, and it was 11 o’clock when we 
reached the place. Here we had comfortable | 
beds, and early next morning took the stage for 
Council Bluffs. The heavy rains the previous 
night had made our road muddy enough, and 
we were slowly dragged over it, passing on an 
open rolling prairie a horse lying dead in the 
middle of the road.- It had been shot two 
nights before by robbers, who here met the 
stage near midnight, and from two large re- 
volvers fired some six or eight shots at the 
coach and horses, killing one of the wheel- 
horses instantlygand slightly wounding the oth- 
ers. The wae horses sprang forward, tear- 
ing off the harness from the dead animal, and 
ran at full speed with the coach, while ball 
after ball passed through and around it from 
the pistols of the robbers. The driver jumped 
from the box, as he found the balls striking too 
thickly about him, and surrendered himself to 
the robbers, who took what money he had, and 
eursed him for not holding his team. The 
horses ran with the coach for some distance, 
until they came to a hill which checked their 
speed ; all the passengers here jumped out and 
secreted themselves in the surrounding grass 
until the driver came up and eventually secured 
the team, which had stopped on the summit of 
the hill. 

This robbery took place in a dark night, on 
a lonely spot surrounded by high rolling prairie 
ground, so that the flashes from the pistols could 
not be seen, nor their reports heard at any great 
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distance. The place had been well selected by 
the robbers—two in number. They came te 
the place on horseback, and, picketing thei; 
horses at some little distance, advanced on foot. 
each with two revolvers, to the attack, and when 
all was over rode away, and will probably ney- 
er be traced. 

Our road soon struck the valley of the Boyer 
River, down which its course lay. This beau- 
tiful valley—a level, fertile, open prairie, bound 
ed by gently rising hills covered with luxuriant 
grass to their very summits—averages nearly 
three-quarters of a mile in width. By the side 
of the stream that winds through this valley, 
and on the summits of some of the hills, may 
be seen a few trees, which add greatly to the 
beauty of the landscape. The valley is little 
improved, having only a few farms in it. Most 
of it is in the same wild, uncultivated state as 
when the buffalo and elk roamed undisturbed 
through all this vast region. 
this lovely valley, soon to be traversed by a rail 
road now fast approaching, it required but litt) 
imagination to see countless herds of buffak 
and elk grazing over its surface and on the hills 
adjoining, with their usual accompaniment, th 
red man and his wigwam. Now all is silent 
and lonely ; though the engineer and his locat 
ing party have been here, and left their stakes 
marked ready for the gradation of the road. 
Constructing parties, whose tents and tempo 
rary sheds, covered with brush-wood instead of 
boards, we had passed a few miles back, will 
soon follow, since the construction of this roa 
is being pushed toward Council Bluffs with 
rapidity and skill only equaled by the great 
Pacific Railroad leading westward from Omaha, 
to which it 1s to be united by a bridge over Mis 
souri River. Here, ina single month, more thar 
500,000 cubic yards of earth have been placed 
in embankments, or thrown from cuts, for the 
gradation of the road ; the bridges and all struc- 
tures completed, so that the average track-lay 
ing has exceeded a mile a day. Once, when 
an emigrant team was alongside of the track- 
layers, when the traveling was very bad and the 
teams often stuck fast in the mud, a strife sprang 
up between the team and track-layers; and 
when night closed upon them the camp-fires 
of the emigrants were behind the head of the 
track. 

This railroad is well located and well con- 
structed, and is destined to become one of our 
great thoroughfares when it reaches, as it will 
before this page is printed, the Missouri River 
beyond Council Bluffs, and by a bridge joins 
the great Pacific Railroad at Omaha. 

Down Boyer River Valley our road contin- 
ued for many miles, until we came to the bot- 
tom-lands of the Missouri River, which are here 
some 10 or more miles in width, and resemble 
the American bottom-lands opposite St. Louis. 
At this point we turned southward, following for 
some 15 miles the base of the hills or bluffs that 
bound the eastern side of the bottom-lands ; and 
here, turning westward, as the sun was sinking 


As we rode down 
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The accompanying map shows the line of rail- 
ways, completed and in progress, between the Pacific 
and the Mississippi River, with their principal connec- 


behind the hills of Omaha, we rode into a long 
street well built with wood and brick houses. 
At this place, called Council Bluffs, we soon 
found a comfortable hotel to pass the night. 
In the morning, taking a coach, we were driv- 
en several miles to a ferry over the Missouri 
Rivér, and soon landed on its opposite banks at 
the city of Omaha. 

At Council Bluffs we met four “ pilgrims”— 
gentlemen from Pennsylvania en route for Colo- 
rado to examine some mining property in that 
Territory. As they were bound over the same 
road with us, and our Eastern papers had 
teemed with accounts of Indian depredations 
on the plains, and of the danger of a general 
and immediate Indian war, we were happy to 
meet them. General Sherman had gone across 
the country only a few days previous to exam- 
ine into the truth of these rumors, and learn 
the disposition of the various tribes. 

As we had brought several repeating-rifles, 
we concluded to arm our traveling companions 
as fellow-soldiers in our pilgrimage across the 
great American Desert. Unpacking our guns 
at Omaha Railroad Dépét we presented each 
of the party with a rifle, and went through with 
them the exercise of loading and unloading, 
| arming and firing, etc., until all were judged suf- 
ficiently proficient for any emergency. While 
thus handling our fire-arms there stood before 
us an Indian, dressed in his native costume, a 
splendid specimen of his race, tall and straight 
as an arrow and finely proportioned. His eye 
was like an eagle’s, which he riveted upon us 
with a defiant look, while intelligence beamed 
from a very expressive and handsome counte- 
nance, as he contemptuously gazed upon his 
pale-faced brethren, arming to kill, if necessary, 
tions. It also indicates the route followed by the an- 
thor of this paper from Council Bluffs, in Iowa, to the 
mineral region of Colorado. A more detailed map of 
this mineral belt will be found on a subsequent page 

The ‘main lines are, (1.) The Central Pacific, from 
Sacramento to Salt Lake City. (2.) The Union Pacific, 
from Salt Lake City to Omaha. The principal con- 
necting lines are shown on the map. The work is 
pushed forward very rapidly, especially upon the Un- 
ion Pacific road. On the first of January cars ran from 
Omaha westward 305 miles to the crossing of the Platte 
River. How far they will have reached in June, when 
this paper appears, we can not say. On the Central 
Pacific they were running to Cisco, 93 miles from Sac- 
ramento. The Company hope during the present year 
to reach Humboldt, 250 miles from Sacramento. From 
Sacramento to San Francisco, 123 miles by water, 
for the present the passage is by steamers; although 
eventually the Company propose to extend their track 
to Oakland, across the bay of San Francisco, shorten- 
ing the distance 48 miles. The following are the dis- 
tances from New York to San Francisco: 

New York to Chicago 979 miles. 
Chicago to Omaha .... viclod ia 
Omaha to Salt Lake City . 3 ~! 
Salt Lake City to Sacramento .... 
Sacramento to San Francisco..... 

soe2 

Of this distance nearly 2100 miles are, now traversa- 
bie by railway and steamers, leaving not quite 1200 
miles of railway between the present western termin- 
us of the Union Pacific and the eastern terminus of 
the Central Pacific to be constructed. 
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OMAIIA 
his red-skinned brothers. We thought if he 
was a specimen of those we might have to con- 
tend with on the plains, it would indeed be no 
boy’s play. There was a report that a hostile 
tribe was now down on the Republican Fork, 
contemplating an attack on the railroad, to pre- 
vent, if possible, its further extension ; and that 
the Governor of Kansas had called on the Sec- 
retary of War for additional force to oppose 
them. Was this Indian a scout, a spy of this 
or some other unfriendly tribe ? 

As we entered the car for our ride to Fort 
Kearney our Indian friend followed us, but at 
the first stopping-place took his departure for his 
brethren of the friendly Pawnee tribe. Soon 
Indian and all were forgotten as sleep took pos- 
session of us, while our rifles fell over on the 
car floor, and we were in far more danger from 
them than from Indian warriors. 

Daylight found us some hundred or more 
miles from Omaha, and as we passed along we 
had an opportunity of examining the railroad 
constructed near the line of the telegraph, on 
long tangents, and on slight embankments to 
elevate the grade-line above the water, which 
otherwise, on the level plain where it is con- 
structed, might prove detrimental to the road. 

About two o'clock in the afternoon we ar- | 
rived at the station opposite Fort Kearney, one 
hundred and ninety miles from Omaha. Here 
we left the cars, and entered a wagon on wheels 
high and broad-tired, so as to ford the Platte 
River, which must be crossed in order to reach 
the stage-station on the opposite side. The 


| rolling prairie land. 


MAGAZINE. 


river is here divided into small channels by 
islands, some of them of great length; and its 
muddy waters hold vast quantities of sand and 
soil, which, deposited in many places, form 
quicksand beds in the channel of the river. 
When our wagon was on these beds it would 
spring up and down, as if passing over a rough 


stone pavement. We had passed several small 


channels, and were descending a slight declivity 
to enter the main one, when, with a crash, down 
went one of our wagon-wheels, broken to frag 


ments, close to the water. Fortunately no one 
was seriously injured, and doubly fortunate 
were we to meet with the accident at this place 
rather than in the river. 

At Fort Kearney we found the stage in wait- 
ing for us, and with riflein hand, pockets well 
filled with cartridges, and magazine-box ready 


| for any emergency, each took his seat in the 


coach, and off we started, at full speed, for our 
long ride of some four hundred miles across the 
plain to Denver. Our road lay up the valley 
of Platte River—if that can be called a val 
ley which consists of a level tract of land, 


viewed transversely, nearly on a meridian line, 


while longitudinally, running westward, it as- 
cended some ten or more feet per mile, as Den- 
ver is some five thousand feet above the ocean. 
This valley is from ten to twenty miles in widih, 
and is bounded both on the north and south by 
The entire distance be- 
tween these elevations, for more than seven 
hundred miles in length—from near the base 
of the Rocky Mountains to Missouri River— 





has been perfectly graded by soil and sand 
washed down for countless ages by the waters 
of the Platte River, whose bed has been con- 
stantly changing until it has passed over the 
entire surface of the valley—leaving its bed, 
when it became filled with sand and soil, to seek 
some lower level in this vast plain. This entire 
valley is destitute of trees and all cultivation, 
but is covered with nutritious grass — with- 
which it would indeed the Great 
American Desert, almost impassable for man 
or beast. 


out be 


Station-houses along the road, some twelve 
or fifteen miles apart, have been constructed by 
the Overland Stage Company, where relays of 
horses are kept, and where passengers are pro- 
vided with ‘‘square meals” at $1 50 each—a 
price not too high, as most of the provisions are 
brought from the States; even wood for cook- 
ing has to be transported hundreds of miles, 
and often costs more than a hundred dollars a 
cord; and at Julesburg one hundred and fifty 
dollars per cord has been paid, These st 
tions—or adobes, as they are called—are con 
structed of turf, piled sod upon sod, to form 
the sides of the houses and barns, some two 
feet in thickness, while the roofs are covered 
with turf supported by rough frame -work- 
the whole forming a kind of burrow. Small 
windows are inserted in the turf walls of the 
house, and answer both to admit light and for 
port-holes to fire from. The houses and barns 
are generally connected with each other by 
high turf walls, which are often pierced with 
small port-holes for defense, and sometimes the 
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front entrance to the house is defended by a 
turf wall, through which also are port-holes. 
Many of these adobes have been attacked by 
Indians, and some have been destroyed, with 
their brave defenders, after a desperate and 
prolonged resistance. But, as a general rule, 
the wily savage prefers to attack emigrant 
teams for plunder, rather than risk himself 
storming one of these miniature fortifications ; 
but they often prowl about them, and drive off 
stock. Only a few days previous to our arrival 
at Cotton-wood Station eighty head of cattle 
and mules were taken in one night, close to the 
station; and soon afterward ten more were 
driven off in open day by some half-dozen In 
dians, while the whites calmly looked on, not 
daring to interfere, apprehending that there 
was a large body of Indians in reserve. Teams 
and emigrants, in passing the plains, go in larg 
bodies for defense, and when attacked, or when 
encamped for the night, form into a circle—or 
corral, as it is called—with their wagons se- 
curely joined together, often chained ; and from 
behind this wall of wagons the hardy emigrant 
pours his fire upon the Indians, and is seldom 
overpowered. 

We had a most delightful ride up Platte 
River Valley for three days and nights; the 
air was dry and bracing, and highly exhilarat- 
ing; and when we alighted at the Pacific House 
in Denver we felt as fresh as when we first en- 
tered the cars in Boston for our long journey. 
We encountered no Indians, seeing but one on 
our entire route ; 
few antelope, far 


and saw no game, except a 


away from rifle-shot ; no elk, 














THE VICE-PRESIDENT VIEWING THE WORK. 


no buffalo. Indeed, I have never seen a new 
country so destitute of game; and have seen 
more in one day in former years in Illinois, or 
in Northern New York or Maine, than one 
would be likely to see here in a year, unless 
the buffalo and elk resume their old stamping- 
ground. 

From a description given in the work entitled 
** Across the Continent,” by Mr. Bowles, who 
had seen Switzerland and the Alps, I had an- 
ticipated much pleasure from a view of the 
scenery. It was indeed a beautiful panorama 
of mountain scenery, with Long’s Peak on the 
right, and far off to the south Pike’s Peak, both 
towering to an elevation of more than 13,000 
feet above the ocean, while Grey’s Peak between 


them, far in the back-ground, appeared even | 


higher than either, and all connected by mount- 
ains little inferior to these peaks in height ; but 


they lack one very prominent feature of Swiss | 
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owned and 
many chartered by 
the Company for 
transportation —pur- 
and for 60 
miles below and 15( 
miles above Omaha 
the banks of Missouri 
River are being de- 
pleted of timber fo: 
ties for the track; 
and all are sent for- 
ward to its terminus, 
together with con- 
struction materials of 
every kind, by regu- 
lar freight trains, run 
for that purpose only. 
The track is laid in 
a substantial manner 
with long L rails. 

Boarding-houses for construction parties are 
very appropriately placed on wheels. Some are 
constructed like a dwelling-house, with windows, 
doors, etc., on three platform cars, one being 
fitted up for a dining-room, another for a kitch- 
en at one end and a reception-room at the oth- 
er, and the third for sleeping berths. When all 
are run upon a temporary track for use, the 
middle or kitchen-car is placed transversely 
across the track, the truck-wheels being detached 
and the two other cars are brought against its 
opposite sides ; all combined forming a comfort- 
able dwelling-place. 

The road is well supplied with engines and 


boats are 


poses, 





cars from our best Eastern works, and to meet 
| the rapidly-increasing demand more are con- 
stantly being transported at heavy expense to 
| Omaha. The necessary buildings at Omaha 
have been substantially constructed, as well as 


dépéts along the line of the road. The grada- 


scenery—the snows and glaciers which add such | tion for the reception of the track is fast being 
prepared, and by June of 1867 not 


infinite beauty and sublimity to the Alps. 

The great Pacific Railroad, 
leading westward from Omaha, 
under the direction of Thomas 
C. Durant, Vice-President of 
the road, and General Gran- 
ville M. Dodge as Chief En- 
gineer, is being constructed up 
the Valley of Platte River with 
a rapidity hitherto unequaled 
in railroad building in Amer- 
ica, even surpassing the North- 
western railroad in Iowa; for 
here have been laid 2} miles of 
track in a single day, and 150 
miles in 100 consecutive days. 
More than 12,000 hands are 
employed upon the road, pro- 
curing ties, grading, and track- 
laying. Nine saw* mills are 


owned by the Company, and 
more than a dozen hired, which 
are all constantly employed in 
getting out lumber. 


Steam- 
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180 miles of staging 


will be required be- : = 
“ 

tween Denver and = Ss 

Boston, whereas 15 ——s 


months since there 
were some 800 miles, 
600 in Colorado and 
Nebraska and 200 in 
Iowa, Onward is the 
destiny of this grea 
Pacific Railroad until 
it meets the Califor- 
nia division now being 
rapidly constructed, 
when our vast con- 
tinent will be bound 
with iron bands. 

We remained but 
one night at Denver, 
which is located on 
the plains, on the South Branch of the Platte 
River, about 16 miles from the base of the 
mountains, and is being substantially built with 
brick. structures on wide and well located 
streets; and with a branch railroad leading 
to it from the great Pacific line, and perhaps 
another from the Union Pacific road, over the 
Smoky Hill route, one of which without doubt 
will be extended up Clear Creek, it will be- 
come a flourishing place. 

Again we found ourselves on Ben Holladay’s 
stage-coach bound for Central City, which is 
situated about 35 miles westward by the trav- 
eled road from Denver, among the mountains 
on the gold mining belt of Colorado. Over 
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OONBSTRUOTION TRALN. 


undulating prairies covered with innumerable 
herds of cattle and horses grazing on the nutri- 
tious bunch-grass now unusually luxuriant on 
account of the great quantity of rain that has 
fallen this summer, our road lay, until we came 
to Golden City, a small place located where 
Clear Creek, a rapid stream of nearly 100 feet 
in width pours from its mountain home. Turn 
ing to the left our road soon entered a deep 
valley, on both sides of which rose abrupt, rocky 
hills, or rather mountains, in some places almost 
perpendicular, and often covered with peculiar 
pine-trees resembling the yellow pine of New 
England, and named the ‘‘ Cembra Pine,” by 
Nuttall. Up this valley and over the abrupt 
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BLACK HAWK OITY. 


mountains lay our road, often in a zigzag course 
to gain distance for a more gradual ascent. 
For hours we climbed up one side of these | 
mountains only to dash down the other, into a | 
deep valley resembling the one we had left. 
Thus our route continued ascending and de- | 
seending until passing down a deep valley, 
through which flowed a small stream, we struck 
the waters of North Clear Creek, some two 
miles below the city of Black Hawk. 

Turning up this creek, hemmed in by high | 
mountains on both sides, we were soon in the 
city itself, amidst structures of every descrip- 
tion, a motley string of buildings—stamp-mills, 
engine-houses, shops, stores, offices, and dwell- | 
ings—often stuck into the sides of the hills or 
located in the valleys, and in some cases even | 
below high-water-mark, on a small creek where | 
the city is in part located. 

On through the city we went, drawn by six | 
splendid horses over a road having a rapidly | 
ascending grade, and excavated along the ab- | 
rupt side of the hill, and through another place | 
called Mountain City, until we at last arrived | 
at our place of destination. Where Black Hawk 
ended and Mountain and Central cities com- 
menced or ended, no one could tell, for they 
were all alike composed of mills, shops, and 
dwellings, promiscuously jammed together in 
every imaginable way. Our stage at last came 
to a halt in Central City, on Main Street, close- | 
ly built of log, brick, and wooden buildings, and 
we alighted at the Conner House, a wooden | 
structure of no prepossessing appearance, but 


with comfortable fare. Here we proposed to 


|make our home while thoroughly examining, 


and, if possible, understanding this one great 
gold-mining centre of Colorado Territory. 

We found the topography in and about Black 
Hawk, Mountain, and Central cities peculiar, 
the first in part located on the north branch of 
Clear Creek, while the other two are built upon 
a small stream which enters the main creek at 
Black Hawk. All are located in deep, narrow 
valleys, while towering above them are high 
hills, or what in the East would be called 
mountains, and intersecting these valleys are 


| several transverse valleys, here called ‘‘ gulches,” 


Across the whole of this mountainous section 
of country sweeps one of the mineral belts of 
Colorado, filled with gold lodes or veins, and 
here, over the hills and through the valleys, can 
be seen excavations of more or less extent, 
made in search of, or for the development of 
these lodes, cutting the country into countless 
pit-holes of all depths and forms imaginable; 
while over many of these excavations are to h¢ 
seen long lines of buildings of all manner of 
forms and dimensions, covering steam-engines, 
stamp-mills, etc., appertaining to working the 
lodes, some of which have been excavated to a 
depth of five hundred or more feet. Across 
the valleys, through the cities, and among the 
buildings these lodes often pass. In the valleys 
are many stamp-mills, some constructed of 
stone, and others of wood, sometimes standing 
directly on the veins or lodes; while towering 
far up the side of the mountain at the lower end 
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of Black Hawk on the northerly side of the | 
small creek, are seen the lofty chimneys be- 
longing to James E. Lyon and Co.'s smelting- 
works, 

Over the hills as far as the eye can reach, | 
and up and down the valleys, stand the lonely | 
stamp-mills, with their high iron chimneys tied | 
up with iron strings, from only a few of which | 
could smoke be seen to issue. Now and then 
from one here, and another there, came a dull 
heavy sound, like the falling of a huge weight 
on some solid body, showing that some of the 
stamps were in motion, though most of them 
were silent as the tomb; no smoke, no sound, 
and no living thing seen about the innumerable 
mining tenements. 

At first I was greatly puzzled at what I saw | 
about me in every direction. If the gold mines | 
were really rich as report declared, why were 
they not extensively worked? If not rich, why 
were they not abandoned entirely? And why, | 
after years of experimenting with other ma- 
chinery, were the old stamp-mills apparently 
coming into use again? To comprehend this I 
had to look back through the insane mining 
fever through which the country had passed, 
and see how the Eastern people, without any 
exercise of their brains, madly and foolishly 
rushed into mining speculations, often purchas- 


ing without the least examination any thing | 


that was offered them called ‘‘a gold mine in 
Colorado.” And as soon as the purchases were 
made they would form a Joint Stock Company 
with a capital of a million or more dollars, and 
a small working capital, purchase steam-boilers, 
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engines, and stamps, or any other parapherna- 
lia requisite as they thought to work their min- 
ing property, and then send all by railroad to 
some point West, generally to St. Joseph, thence 
to be hauled at great expense some six or seven 
hundred miles across the plains, often some 
parts of the machinery scattered along the rout« 
never reaching their place of destination. 

In the mean time a person was sent from the 
East as Superintendent, who, perhaps, had never 
seen a mine or even a rock blasted, the son or 
favorite of some heavy stockholder in the Com 
pany, who never before had charge of construct- 


| ing any thing; but now, receiving a large salary, 


and intrusted with unlimited power, this man 
would make his appearance in Colorado and 
commence building a large wooden or stone 
structure, on a spot pointed out to him as his 
lode, which, long before it was finished, would 
cost far beyond expectations, and when the en 
gines, stamps, and other things arrived, if such 
a thing took place at all, the working capital 
would all be gone. Scattered in all directions 
around half-finished, roofless buildings, can be 
seen boilers and engines, stamps and crushers, 
pans and amalgamators, and machinery of every 
kind, half buried in the soil, rusting and wast- 
ing, lying in the roads, even driven over by the 
traveler as he passes the wreck—a monument 
of one kind of Eastern mining. 

Other companies, with better management 
| or more working capital, would succeed in get- 
| ting roofs on their buildings and machinery in 
| them fitted for working, and then commence 

for the first time excavating their so-called 
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mine, and often fail to find any appearance of 
a true lode; or if a mark was found indicating 
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a vein, it would soon prove entirely worthless. 


If none but the guilty suffered it would be a 
just punishment for such stupidity and folly as 
the purchasing of a lode for a mine without the 
most thorough inspection and exploration. At 


the best mining is uncertain enough, and with- | 


out the requisite caution none but a set of luna- 
tics would engage in the business. 

Others, again, with buildings finished, ma- 
chinery in place, abundance of working capital 
left, and first-class lodes to work, soon found 
they had an elephant, and knew not what to do 
with it. And here, perhaps, is the greatest 
blunder of all. It is almost beyond belief that 
sO many companies, one after another, should 
all rush into the same error of sending stamp- 
mills and all the machinery connected with 
them across the plains, six hundred miles in 
extent, at vast expense, without even knowing 


whether they had a mine or not, or even for a 


moment thinking of delaying to have the stamp- 
mills tested before accepting them. Appoint- 
ing superintendents with salaries of $10,000 or 
$15,000 per year, and paying for labor from 
$5 to $10 per day, they rushed with breathless 
haste to erect expensive buildings for the re- 
ception of this stamp-mill machinery, when 
there can not now be found in all Colorado, 
after years of experience, a single one with their 
accompanying amalgamating plates that takes 
out one-half the gold that is in the ore after 
the decomposed or surface ore has been worked. 
It is now called a liberal estimate to say that 
thirty per cent. of the gold is extracted by this 
process, and no silver or copper obtained, the 
latter of which, in mines in this vicinity, is often 
found in the ores in large quantities. 

All who had stamp-mills learned by sad ex- 
perience that with them and the amalgamating 
plates omy a portion of the gold in the ores 
could be obtained. But some of the mines are 
so rich that, in spite of the imperfections of the 
apparatus, the companies working them, though 
losing all the silver, all the copper, and perhaps 
three-quarters of the gold, have nevertheless 
made, and are now making, money out of their 
comparatively small returns from their valuable 
mines. But many of these stamp-mill compa- 
nies, when they struck the iron or solid ore in 
mines not so rich, entirely suspended operations 
after using up all their capitals, and have ever 
since remained motionless. Then came the 
rush for other kinds of machinery too numerous 





to mention; among the rest, desulphurizers of | 


every name and form, warranted to take out 
more gold than even the assaying chemist could 
possibly obtain by the most careful quantitative 
analysis. And through this new fever passed 
the mining interest, with hope again and again 
deferred, until many enfeebled stamp-mill com- 
panies expired under these new experiments. 
Others, more fortunate, with constitutions strong 
enough to withstand the effects, turned back 
again to the old stamps and amalgamating 


MAGAZINE. 





And to the use of these, combined wit! 
machines of merit, in some 


plates. 
some of the new 
cases using for their best ores some desulphur- 
izing process, has now settled the slowly-moving 
mining interest. 

While considering the many errors of the 
past committed by the inexperienced in this 
interesting mining country, we do not forget, 
and can not but admire, the untiring energy of 
some of the present able managers of mines 
here, who, struggling with many disadvantages, 
are making the best use of their stamp-mills on 
their present ores, using the best desulphurizers 
on the rest. In this way they obtain half, or 
possibly more than half, of all the gold. By 
this course they are making handsome profits ; 
* bound,” as one noble superintendent told me, 
**to do something for Colorado now in her time 
of distress and need ;” and nobly is he redeem- 
ing his pledge by the monthly remittances to 
the East of the productions of his mine. If 
mines here can do thus when saving only a por- 
tion of the gold, what may not be expected of 
them when ad/ of the gold, silver, and copper is 
saved ? 

Another drawback to the successful working 
of mines here is the deficiency in length of some 
of the lodes, often located high up a mountain, 
where ores have to be raised and water pumped 
from a depth of some five hundred feet, whereas, 
if one company owned the entire lode, it could 
be easily drained and worked by a tunnel from 
the base of the mountain. Some of the most 
valuable mines here are admirably located for 
tunneling. 

While stamp-mills were being so extensively 
erected and used a certain firm here took a dif- 
ferent course, and erected at heavy expense ex- 
tensive smelting furnaces and cupeling hearths, 
or furnaces as here called, and commenced pur- 
chasing the ores of different mines and all the 
“tailings” (7.e., the leavings of the mills after fhe 
gold has been extracted) which they could ob- 
tain, and by submitting these ores and tailings 
to the action of their furnaces they obtained 
some three or four times the amount of gold 
that had been or could be obtained by the 
stamps and amalgamating plates, besides all 
the silver they contained. But to carry on 
their works required a large quantity of galena 
ore, which, unfortunately, did not exist in or 
about Black Hawk and Central City in suffi- 
cient quantities to supply their wants, and the 
firm was driven to seek it from a distance at heavy 
cost for transportation, not being able even then 
to procure the requisite supply. And although 
this process, with a proper supply of galena ore, 
was a perfect success, as far as saving all the 
gold and silver was concerned, yet this com- 
pany have recently been induced to change 
their works into a regular smelting, or, what is 
here called, ‘* matting” furnace, in which all the 


| ores can be successfully worked. 


For this smelting, or matting furnace, the 
ores, as they are taken from the mines, are con- 


veyed directly to the furnace, where they are 
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crushed and screened to a fine powder, then | 
thoroughly ‘‘ washed”—i. e., passed through dif- | 
ferent processes to free the ore from sediment, 
rock, zinc, ete. Without this preparation the 
ores could not be properly smelted. This wash- | 
ing process requires skill, and men of much ex- 
perience in the business have been procured 
from the smelting-works of Swansea, in Wales. 
When thoroughly cleansed by skillful manipu- 
lation the ore is put into a reverberating fur- 
nace, where it is desulphurized; thence it is 
taken to the smelting, or matting furnace, hav- 
ing been mixed with finely-pulverized quartz- 
rock for a flux; and from this furnace it is 
drawn off into moulds, and when cooled the 
top, or iron part, is knocked off, leaving the | 
‘*mat” containing all the gold, silver, and cop- | 
per, with perhaps some iron. I was shown a 
quantity of ‘‘mat” said to contain seven hun- 
dred dollars of gold, two hundred doilars of 
silver, and three hundred dollars in value of 
copper—in all twelve hundred and fifty dollars, 
Now, allowing that a stamp-mill, with the use 
of some desulphurizer, would take out one-half | 
the gold, we should then have three hundred 
and fifty dollars in gold, instead of twelve hun- 
dred and fifty dollars of gold, silver, and cop- 
per, taken out by the matting process. Of 
course matting is the most expensive; but if a 
good desulphurizer is used to assist the stamp- 
mills the difference in cost is not very great. 

The cost of matting is increasing in the vicin- | 
ity of Black Hawk and Central City on account 
of the scarcity of fuel, all of which the inhabit- 
ants require for their own consumption. 

Unfortunately this matting containing the | 
gold, silver, and copper can not be separated 
in any cheap practical manner in this country, 
but for this purpose is sent to Swansea, where 
a company has agreed to take all that this com- 
pany produce, and give them coin value for all | 
the gold and silver it contains, retaining the 
copper as their compensation. The secret of 
separating this matting can not long remain | 
confined to Swansea, but will be done in this | 
country, and, without doubt, in Colorado it- 
self. 

But how will this mining business ultimately | 
be managed? It appears to me that the answer 
is clear. Smelting furnaces of some kind, prob- 
ably matting furnaces, will be constructed upon 
the coal-beds at the base of the mountains, on 
the plains, and a railroad will be constructed | 
up Clear Creek to the mines ; and where water- 
power is abundant, that will be used for crush- 
ing the ores before they are sent to the furnaces 
for smelting. But where water-power is not to 
be had, then the ores will be transported direct- 
ly from the mines to the furnace, and there 
crushed and smelted. Some furnaces will prob- 
ably be constructed up Clear Creek Valley, and 
coal brought by railroad to them; but the best | 
locations will be on the coal-beds, and the two | 
branches of business, mining and smelting, kept | 
separate. When this is accomplished the pro- 
ductions of the mines will astonish the-country. | 
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Besides examining the gold region in and 
about Black Hawk and Central City I extend- 
ed my researches among the mines and lodes 
in other places; among the rest I examined 
the rich gold deposits in Empire and vicinity, 
with invariably the same conclusions—viz., the 
necessity of some other than the present process 
of working the ores with stamp-mills. I saw 
some lodes where the decomposed or surface 
ores could be crushed and worked even by 
stamp-mills at good profit, as these surface ores 
have always proved comparatively easy to ma- 
nipulate. The same lodes, as soon as the iron 
on hard ore is struck, prove refractory. Some 
places were found sufficiently supplied with wood 
for fuel to justify the erection of small smelting 
furnaces near locations where railroads would 
eventually reach them. 

To the silver region, located high above the 
gold deposits, I resolved to go, and having had 
some experience here in horseback riding, con- 
cluded to take this mode of locomotion—in fact, 


| the only practicable one for this journey—to the 


Argentine district, over the snow range of the 
Rocky Mountains, down Snake River on the 
Pacific side, and up Blue River to Breckinridge, 
thence through South Park back to Central City 
again. Snow had recently fallen, and we had 
once been bafiled by it in an attempt to pass the 
range over to the Middle Park. And now, with 
some misgivings, as several experienced person 
had expressed fears of our being ‘‘ snowed in’ 
over the range, we started to pass the summit 
of the mountain. We were three in number, 
mounted on horses which were loaded with 
India-rubber and woolen over-coats, blankets 
for camping out, and saddle-bags for carrying 


| provisions, or specimens of rock, as we pleased. 


It was a beautiful October morning without a 
cloud when we left the Conner House and Cen- 
tral City by an abrupt ascent through a gulch, 
and passed over a creek which had been brought 
by an artificial ditch for gulch-mining purposes. 
We soon came to Missouri City, a city with only 
four dwellings, located on the top of a hill—the 


smallest “ city” I was ever in. On for miles we 


| went among the pit-holes, indicating former 


mining explorations, now silent and lonely, and 
in some cases so close to our road that a single 
misstep on the part of our horses would have 
plunged us into them. Descending a deep 
valley we emerged upon a level tract of land, 
on which the town of Idaho is located, on South 
Clear Creek, where we found a small but pleas- 
ant village and a good hotel. Hot mineral 
baths of some celebrity are located a short dis- 
tance from the village, up a small stream, flow- 
ing into the creek from the south. Another 
but larger stream nearly opposite the town, also 
from the south, here enters the creek. These 


| two streams open fine vistas among the lofty 


mountains, which are here seen piled one upon 
another, peak on peak. The highest of these, 
named the Old Chief, is, I should think, at 
least ten thousand feet above the level of the 
sea, 
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EMPIRE OITY. 


Idaho is well located for a pleasant town ; 
and with.its warm soda springs and fine mount- 


ain scenery, will doubtless become a place of re- 


sort. Gold lodes are thickly scattered about 
the place, and with a railroad up the creek it 
would probably do a good mining business. 
Leaving Idaho our road lay near to and par- 
allel with South Clear Creek, a rapid stream 
here about seventy-five feet in width, running 
in an easterly direction. Both sides of it are 
hemmed in by very abrupt and lofty mountains 
which are often composed of barren rocks, their 
strata twisted in every possible form by the force 
that elevated them. In many places on the 
sides of the mountains have been cut deep 
guiches by the action of water in ages past, 
which always deposited the débris directly in 
front of the gulches and sometimes forced it 
, across the creek itself, through which the creek 
in its turn has cut its channel and settled into 
a rapidly descending mountain torrent. No- 
where can be seen stronger proofs of former 
action of both fire and water than is here ex- 
hibited in all'directions. Sti!l up the valley of 
Clear Creek, twisting and turning, lay our way. 
Coming at last to a road leading southwardly 
up a branch of the creek my companions passed 
on toward Georgetown, while I continued up 
the main stream a few miles to Empire, a small 
village well located in a southern sloping val- 
ley that intersects the main valley at right an- 
gles, forming a picturesque location for a town, 
hemmed in, though not verv closely, by lofty 
mountains on every side. A wide, deep valley 





southward from the village opens a fine vista 
among the distant mountain peaks. 

Empire is located in a valuable mining dis- 
trict. On Douglas Mountain southwardly, and 
Silver and other mountains northwardly, can be 
seen the rich lodes, some of which have been 
worked. They are generally well situated for 
tunneling, and some of the many companies 
here are now engaged in constructing tunnels 
to their lodes, waiting and hoping for some bet- 
ter process to be developed for handling the 
ores, as they too have passed through the ma- 
On 
Clear Creek, coming from Idaho, as well as at 
this place, can be seen the silent stamp-mills. 

Westward from the town, high up the sides 
of the mountain on the north side of Clear 
Creek, I was taken to see some gold and silver 
lodes, and walked for a long distance over slid- 
ing rocks, which for ages have been tumbling 
down the mountain sides. They now form a 
perfect avalanche, piled, like a frozen torrent, in 
countless layers, one above another, resting on 
a declivity of nearly forty degrees, and liable at 
any time to slide again, carrying every thing 
before it. On both sides of the creek above 
Empire can be seen these barren, rocky slides, 

It was my intention at a former visit at Em- 
pire to continue up Clear Creek, and to go over 
Berthoud Pass into the Middle Park ; but heavy 
snow-storms prevented. A party of ladies and 
gentlemen from the town had been “snowed 
in;” and rumor had it that one gentleman, the 
minister of the place, and his wife and sister, 


chinery—as well as speculating—fever. 
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had been lost in the storm; but after an ab- 
sence from the party of some two days and 
nights they were found, and the anxious peo- 
ple of Empire were relieved as to their fate. 
Up South Clear Creek and over Berthoud 
Pass a survey of the great Pacific Railroad has 
recently been made ; but I think that the height 


of the Pass, which is, if I have been correctly | 


informed, 11,400 feet above the-ocean, will pre- 
vent its location upon this route, and that a 
more favorable one further north will be found. 


Should this Pass be taken, the road will come | 


through Denver, and up South Clear Creek, 
greatly enhancing the value of mining property 
in the vicinity of its location. 


From Empire I turned my course toward my | 


companions now at Elizabethtown, some 6 miles 
southward, riding under the frowning sides of 
the far-famed Douglas Mountain on my right, 
near whose rocky summit among its gold and 
silver lodes I had been on a former visit. Con- 
tinuing on up a wide valley, bounded on the 
left by the lofty range opposite Douglas Mount- 
ain, and passing the Nenry Ward Beecher, and 
other lodes, located high upon the summit of a 
mountain on the right, I entered the village of 
Georgetown, and passed through it into an- 
other, called Elizabethtown, where, late in the 
evening, I joined my companions ready for the 


morrow’s ride over the range to the Pacific | 


slope. 


Georgetown and Elizabethtown join, and are | 


located at the upper end of a deep valley sur- 
rounded by lofty mountains, and both are sit- 


uated on the south branch of Clear Creek, which | 
at Elizabethtown is divided into two streams 


by Leavenworth Mountain, rising abruptly from 


the little plain on which the town is now being | 


constructed. Ere long these places will proba- 
bly be united under one city name. Being in 
the silver and galena region they are well lo- 
cated for smelting purposes, surrounded by tim- 
ber in abundance, which will last until a rail- 
road is completed up Clear Creek from the coal 
At Elizabethtown some furnaces are 
being constructed, indicating a healthy develop- 
ment of the mining interest. May no insane 
speculative furore mar or destroy the prospect! 

It was a beautiful Indian summer morning, 


beds. 


not a cloud upon our limited horizon, when we | 


mounted our well-trained horses for a ride over 
the range. <A party had come over the evening 
before, and another had started that morning 


in advance of us, so that we did not anticipate 
any serious trouble from the depth of snow upon | 


the summit. Leaving Elizabethtown we imme- 
diately struck the base of Leavenworth Mount- 
ain, on the side of which, by a zigzag bridle- 
path only wide enough for a single horse, we 
entered the timber, consisting of fir, and spruce, 
and pine, and announced the ascent. We took 
the left-hand valley, at the foot of which ran 
foaming and tumbling along its rocky bed a 
wild mountain stream, while from the opposite 
side of this valley a long range of snow-capped 
mountains towered far above the timber-line 
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into the pure blue sky. For hours we.toiled on 
our way, passing lodes but little worked, yet 
enough to exhibit the galena in the ore, often 
in places where a careless step of our horses 
| would have rolled us far down the mountain. 
Encountering another stream, which came foam- 
ing down the side of the mountain which we 
were traversing into a valley that separated us 
from M‘Clellan Mountain, on the south, we 
turned westward, and continued our course up 
the stream until opposite the highest point of 
Leavenworth Mountain. Huge and rocky, it 
frowned upon us far above our heads, while 
the débris from it lay scattered around in the 
form of massive rocks. Our road here turned 
more southward, and soon struck the side of 
the far-famed Argentine Mountain. 

On Leavenworth Mountain, which we had 
now crossed, as well as on Argentine and M‘Clel 
lan Mountains, high up their sides, running in 
the general course of the mineral belt, north- 
sast and southwest lay the silver lodes. These 
on a subsequent visit I examined more particu- 
larly. On this mountain a large number of lodes 
have already been discovered, and new ones are 
almost daily added to their number. 
these lodes are composed of true silver quartz, 
carrying sulphuret of silver; others are of ar 
gentiferous galena. Many assay high, and will, 
without doubt, prove valuable mines. 
lodes shafts have been sunk from 10 to 40 feet 
in depth, a few others have even deeper shafts ; 
but, as a general thing, sufficient explorations 
have not yet been made to determine fully the 
character of the lodes. 

From Elizabethtown to Argentine there are 
| two routes, one some 6 or 8 miles along the 
left fork of the creek, which we took, and the 
other by the right fork, some 12 or more miles. 
I regret that time did not permit me to explore 
the right fork, on which are many valuable 
lodes, one of which, the Baker lode, was pur- 
chased by our Pennsylvania traveling compan 
ions. Up this fork are undoubtedly many val- 
uable mines yet undiscovered. Indeed, from 
all I learned and saw here I was nearly forced 
to the same conclusion as that of a Kentuckian 
| whom I met on the coach coming from Denver 
| to Central City. To my inquiry—‘ Have they 
| valuable mines here ?” he replied: “‘ Yes; their 
wealth can not be over-estimated ; but there are 
| 80 many of them that they are of no value what- 
ever!” Of course he meant in a speculative 

point of view. 

Leaving Argentine on our right our path ran 
along a small ridge of land leading southward 
for nearly a mile, when it entered the crater of 
|an extinct volcano. It was clearly and dis- 
| tinctly marked by the high conical sides of the 

mountain towering above us on every side ex- 
cept the one by which we entered. This, in 
ages past, had been cut away by the action of 
the water; and a small stream down the valley 
still rans from some pit-holes at the base of the 
crater. As we slowly toiled up the zigzag path, 
now filled with snow, on the abrupt western 
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side of the crater, we often haled to give our 


horses breath—so particularly needed in the | 


high, rarefied atmosphere of this elevation— 
and turned to view the crater with its craggy 
sides, resembling the old crater of Mount Ve- 
suvius, and gazed again and again on the won- 
derful scenery about us. When, at the height 
of nearly 1500 feet from the base of the crater, 
we stood on the summit of the snow range of 
the Rocky Mountains at Sanderson’s Pass, which 
can not be less than 13,000 feet above the ocean, 
there burst upon us a view the like of which I 
had never before seen, except upon a beautiful, 
tranquil, cloudless day, like the one we now en- 
joyed, when I stood upon the Righi Culm, in 
Switzerland, and viewed the unequaled pano- 
rama, which this in some respects resembles ; 


give a fair representation of the Oberland Alps, 
with their glaciers and lofty summits. 
It was our intention to ascend Grey’s Peak, 


hundred feet above it; but time would not per- 
mit. I would, however, advise all travelers over 
this Pass to go by all means to its summit, from 
which the view must be such as will amply re- 
pay them for the journey. 

Leaving our horses picketed together on the 


of grace defend us! people surrounded by the 
comforts of civilized life can have no idea what 
roads are, or rather, what a road can be if it 
only has a mind to!” If I am ever again on 
the summit of Mount Washington, or standing 
on the top of Marshall's Column, in Virginia, 
or on any other mountain, I shall never think 
of looking for a road, but at once plunge direct- 
ly down the most abrupt precipice, fully believ- 
ing I shall come out all right at the bottom. 
By dint of storming and scolding, dragging and 
coaxing for hours, in some cases through snow 
three feet deep, we at last found ourselves some 


| 2000 feet below the summit of the Pass, and 


mounting our horses, were soon at Peru City, 
consisting of some half-dozen small log-houses 


| stuck on the side of a lofty mountain, just under 
the mountain peaks, now covered with snow, | 


the timber-line. Here we found several mining 
explorers, and among the rest an acquaintance, 
with his tents; for even in this wild, inhospita- 


| ble region, far up the sides of Grey’s Peak, are 
at no great distance from the Pass, and a few | 


found some of the rich silver lodes. 

Our road now lay down the valley of Snake 
River, which runs between two ranges of lofty 
mountains, their summits above the timber-line, 
now covered with snow; while their sides, as 


| well as the valley in which our road lay, were 


summit of the Pass, we ascended a high point | 
adjoining it, and had a yet grander view of the | 


near and distant snow-capped mountains, piled 
range on range, and peak on peak, off toward 
the setting sun; while eastward lay the mount- 
ains of the Atlantic side, beyond which stretched 
the level plain over which we had traveled, some 
600 miles in extent, resembling a vast ocean as 
it faded away in the eastern horizon. 

After dining on sardines and crackers we re- 
turned to our horses to commence the descent. 
Near the summit of the Pass, on our ascent, we 


met an Irishman on foot laden with buffalo- | 


robe, blanket, rifle, and camp-kettle, returning 
from an exploring tour. To some remarks of 
ours about the steep ascent before us he quick- 


ly replied: ‘ Faith and be jabbers, you will soon | 


want your cruppers on.” We fully realized the 
truth of Pat’s assertion as we cast our eyes down 
the steep declivity of fallen rocks over which, 
zigzag, lay our path, cut out of these rocks, not 


. . . . * ' 
more than eighteen inches in width, now filled 


with ice and snow. 
which had been fastened about our horses’ necks 


Uncoiling the long ropes | 


by some kind friend who knew what was before | 


us, each took one end, going ahead of his horse 
as fur as the rope would reach, to avoid the dan- 


ger in case the animal should turn somersault | 


down the declivity, which event seemed highly 
probable. We then commenced pulling; two 
of the horses, obeying, passed on; but, ‘* No, 
you don’t,” my horse exclaimed, and bracing 
his feet against the draft, determined not to be 


drawn head foremost down such a declivity, | 


where a single misstep would send him rolling 
thousands of feet down the rocky mountain side. 


him under way. 


covered with the cembra pine, a tree which is 
peculiar to this high elevation, with bodies of a 
reddish color, and free from limbs except near 
the top. Down beside the roaring, foaming 
Snake River (though I believe a snake was nev- 
er seen here) lay our road, and strange were 
my feelings when, for the first time in all my 
wanderings, I found myself severed from the 
Atlantic slope. Soon we met, coming on foot 
up the road, two hardy-looking bronzed-faced 
woodsmen, whom my companions recognized as 
belonging to the camp to which we were going, 
and which, as we learned from them, was but 
a few miles distant down the stream. Over the 
mountain -road, filled with rocks and stumps, 
at a gallop we went until we came near the 
camp, when, my companions making the woods 
resound with the Ute Indian war-cry, we dashed 
at full speed up to the tent. We found but one 
person there, sitting upon a log before a large 
fire, whom I at first thought was my son, from 
whom I had parted a few months previous, 
then a well-dressed Cambridge student; but 
when ‘all tattered and torn,” hair flying in all 
directions, head bare, and face bronzed to the 
color of an Indian, he came rushing toward 
me, I drew back my hand and felt for my 
revolver, thinking a brigand was upon me. 
“Don’t you know me?” he said, in a familiar 
tone. ‘I thought I did,” said I; ** but what 
a bear you have become!” Learning that, in 
his capacity of engineer and chemist, he enjoyed 
good health while enduring the hardships of : 
prospector’s life, I became reconciled to hi 
rough appearance. Soor we were comfortably 
seated before a good fire, enjoying a well 


cooked supper, and but for the lodgings would 
By alternate coaxing and stoning I at last got 


But, “shades and ministers | 


not have changed our quarters for a Fifth Ave- 
nue hotel, Not being sufficiently provided with 
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blankets for this cold region my two traveling 
companions and myself were obliged to share 
one covering. 
middle man fared the best; but with the blank- 
ets drawn tight as a drnm-head over him by 
the two outsiders pulling and hauling with 
hands and teeth, in vain efforts to increase the 
dimensions of their covering, even his position 
must have been any thing but comfortable. 
However, as we were all old campaigners, the 
loss of a few hours’ sleep did not affect us. 
When weary of pulling blankets we went and 
stirred up the fire to roast all hands out of the 
tent if possible. 

Snake River, a stream of about twenty miles 
in length, rises at the base of the mountains 
near Sanderson’s Pass, and empties into Blue 
River. At the source of the stream are some 
valuable silver lodes recently discovered, and 
for many miles on both sides of the river high 
up the mountain-sides, after crossing the stream, 
are the silver veins. The country is but partial- 
ly explored, and more lodes were probably dis- 
covered here last summer than were ever before 
known to exist in this vicinity. The ores are 
generally argentiferous galena; and it is claimed 
that, near Peru City, ruby silver ore has been 
found, yielding by assay sixty per cent. of sil- 
ver, but I did not see any specimens of it. The 
owners of mines or lodes here claim that they 
are richer and stronger*veins than those found 
on the Atlantic slope; but every man in this 
section always has ‘the best mine or lode in all 
Colorado.” Undoubtedly it is a very rich sil- 
ver region, though now it is only partly explored 
and but little developed. A large number of 
lodes will soon be opened, at least to a depth 
of ten feet, the requisite distancé now required 
by law to secure the title. 

About a mile southward from our camping- 
place is a city of some half dozen log-houses, 
called Montezuma, and in its vicinity is a small 
furnace just commencing to work upon some 
galena ores. These, with the exception of a 
few log-cabins at Peru City, were the only 
signs of civilization here. In other respects 
the place is as wild as when the Ute Indians 
had undisputed possession of the country. 

Our camp was about five miles within the 
timber-tract which extended for many miles be- 
low, thus furnishing plenty of fuel for mining 
uses. It is said coal also can be obtained on 
Blue River, some miles below the mouth of 
Snake. In this vicinity are good points for 
erecting furnaces, with a plenty of galena ore for 
use. The climate is cold, as the elevation is 
more than ten thousand feet above the level of 
the sea, and there are lofty mountains on every 
side. Snow often falls here in October, and 


remains until June, sometimes to a depth of | 
more than five feet, but does not drift as on the | 


Atlantic slope, for the air is always very still 
here. 

There are two routes by which supplies can 
be transported to this place from Denver—one 
through South Park, over the range to Breck- 


It may be imagined that the | 


inridge, and up the Snake, in all about one 
hundred and twenty-five miles; the other by 
Georgetown, and over the range by the route 
we came, or by the right-hand fork of the creek 
at Georgetown. The latter undoubtedly will 
be the best when the road over the range now 
commenced shall have been finished. Then 
gone will be the romance of the pathway over 
Sanderson’s Pass and down the rocky slope ; 
but, judging from the topography of the coun- 
try, I think there will be sufficient romance 
over the other route to please all ordinary 
tastes. 

‘Time rolls his ceaseless course,” and at 
last rolled us out of camp into our saddles again 
for a ride down the Snake and up the Blue. 
On a beautiful morning, like all those it had 
been our good fortune to enjoy since leaving 
Central City, we started off in Indian file over 
a rough wagon-road here thickly bordered by 
heavy pine timber, mountains towering to the 
sky on either side for miles, till at last they 
turned to the right and left in long ranges. 
Then we came into a more open country with 
less timber, and with hills instead of mountains, 
Here in the open meadows we first struck the 
sage bush, which here grows about two feet high 
in bunches some ten or more feet apart. We 
met some explorers on horseback, bound over 
Sanderson’s Pass, and of course all halted to in- 
quire of each other the news. After a gallop 
of many miles, the balmy Pacific air giving 
new spirits to man and beast, we came to a log- 
house situated on a beautiful open space of 
level ground, near the Snake, and about three 
miles above its entrance into Blue River. Here 
we found a live Yankee from Saratoga, New 
York, with his wife and young child, who 


had “squatted” on a farm in this Indian terri- 


tory. ‘Two lodges of the natives were camped 
a few miles westward, on the Blue, who often 
visited him. While dinner was being prepared 
for us we walked about half a mile westward 
to drink some mineral waters from ‘‘ Congress 
Spring,” which is in every respect, as far as we 


| could judge, equal to its celebrated namesake. 


At the base of a large hill there are several 
mineral springs coming directly through solid 


| rock, the waters from the spring having formed 


a kind of calcareous tufa about them. Using 
a stick for a rod we tried our hand at fly-fishing 
for trout in a stream running into Snake River, 
but with poor success. After a good dinner, 


as we were mounting our horses to be off again, 


a gentleman and lady, with a small child, all 
on horseback, rode up for a day’s visit. They 
lived some twenty miles distant, and, except the 
natives mentioned above, were their nearest and 
only neighbors. 

Down the Snake we went, following in an 
open country an old and well-trodden Indian 
trail, until we struck the waters of the Blue 
River, now any thing but blue, filled as it is 
with mud from extensive gold washings many 
|miles above. Turning southwardly, for hours 
|we rode up the broad alluvial valley of the 
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Blue River, which is covered with the sage 
bushes so peculiar to the Pacific slope, and 
which in many places is nearly a mile in width, 
and bounded on both sides by mountain ranges 
covered with timber. This plain has been grad- 
uated by the waters of Blue River, which, Jike 
the Platte, has been constantly changing its bed 
for countless ages from base to base of the 
mountains bordering its sides. As we galloped 
in Indian file up the Blue over the well-trodden 
Indian path no voice, no sound was heard—the 
very air was mute. Not a living being aside 
from our party was seen. Soon, however, we 
came to signs of former habitations in shape 
of old dilapidated log-cabins located on the side 
of the river or at the base of the mountains, and 
large débris of former gulch and patch mining 
here extensively carried on, but long since 
abandoned, ‘Too soon our ride was ended, as 
we came to a small village called Breckinridge, 
containing about a dozen roughly-constructed 
wooden houses all on one street, which was par- 
allel with, and bunt a short distance from, Blue 
River, which we forded to reach the place. 
Here we alighted at a log hotel. 


Soon our tatterdemalion acquaintance from | 


the camp on Snake River hove in sight. Imag- 


ine a huge raw-boned horse, with a long neck 
lying level with his back, and a young man | 
mounted upon him, with an old round-top felt 
hat on, turned up in front, covered with dirt, 
with his clothes only held by pistol-belt to his 
body, with unmentionable streamers flying in 


the wind, a large bundle of blankets lashed 
behind his saddle, and saddle-bags filled with 
minerals for assaying purposes, John Gilpin- 
like galloping down the wind, and you will 
have a faint idea of a Cambridge student on a 
prospecting excursion. 

We all remained overnight at Breckinridge, 
and next morning started for the mountains on 
the east side of the town to explore the gold 
and silver lodes here abundantly found. They 
appeared rich, but have not been worked or 
extensively assayed, so that we can not speak 
with confidence respecting their value. High 


on the sides of some of the mountains we found | 


extensive veins of galena ores, undoubtedly ar- 
gentiferous, and well located to work the gold 
lodes by furnaces, which will, without doubt, be 
much used, as here is the most extensive tim- 
ber land I have seen in Colorado. There is 


also good water-power on Blue River, and the 
topography of the country is such that railways | 
= | 


can be easily made from the mines to the mills 
and furnaces. As we ascended the mountains 
to examine the lodes we passed large débris of 
former patch and gulch mining, once extens- 
ively carried on here, though now all is de- 
serted. 

Breckinridge is located near the eastern side 
of a level tract of land, which is estimated to be 
nearly six miles in width, constituting the val- 
ley of Blue River, and is entirely covered with 
timber, principally the cembra pine. On the 
west side of this valley runs a high mountain 
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|same avidity as the latter. 





ridge divided into innumerable peaks, all of 
which tower above the timber-line, and are 
now covered with snow, and resemble the Alps 
more than any mountains which I saw in Colo- 
rado. On the east the mountains are not as 
high, but are well covered with pine timber. 
The village itself must be nearly ten thousand 
feet above the ocean, and its topographical lo- 
cation is such that no railroad will ever reach 
it. Snow often falls here to a depth of five 
feet, coming in October and lasting until May 
or June. It is a lonely place to pass a winter 
in, and we found most of the inhabitants pre- 
paring to leave for the Atlantic side before they 
were “ snowed in.” 

Leaving Breckinridge, with our party now 
augmented to four, we proceeded in a souther- 
ly direction, and were soon inclosed by the 
mountains, which here form narrow valleys 
covered with pine and other evergreen trees, 
Our road continued on a gradually ascending 
grade, over which a good road could easily be 
constructed to the summit of Breckinridge 
Pass, where we soon came. Casting a long, 
| lingering look back upon the Pacific Mountains 
we turned our horses to the southeast toward 
the South Park—a broad open space of land 
which was just visible in the distance. Night 
closed upon us ere we reached the Park, and we 
stopped at a log-house, where we had comfort- 
able beds. As a fine brook ran past the house 
we tried our hand again at fly-fishing for trout, 
and caught a few. They resemble our Eastern 
brook trout, but do not take the fly with the 
Catching them is 
more like dace than trout fishing. Directly op- 
posite the house where we stopped are seen ex- 
tensive remains of former gulch and patch wash- 
ings. It is surprising to find such evidence of 
former activity in gulch and patch minings as 
we saw here and in other places. It has been 
estimated that at one time when the different 
kinds of surface-mining were at their highest 
Colorado contained nearly one hundred thon- 


| sand inhabitants, but this is probably an over- 


estimate. 

Early in the morning we started for the Park 
by the road leading down the trout stream, 
which we again essayed with a fly, but with 
poor success. Along the side of the stream we 
| passed débris of former gulch-mining once ex- 
| tensively carried on here, but now entirely aban- 
doned: we soon came to the Park itself, where 
we found a small collection of log-houses, form- 
ing a town or city (I do not know which) called 


Hamilton, where we alighted to examine some of 


the far-famed Tarryall gold washings. Among 
| the rest we saw here some nuggets of pure gold 


} ; : : 
| as large as two fingers of one’s hand, which had 


been purchased by a bank agent from Denver. 
Hamilton stands near the eastern side of the 

| mineral belt, and a line from here at right angles 

with the belt, to Ten-Mile Creek, where are ex- 


{ 


tensive silver lodes, some of which are now 
| being worked, would give a distance of some 
| twenty-six miles as the width of the belt at this 
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point. 


traveling since we left Central City, crossing 


and recrossing but never off of it, and far down 
southwestward from here it has been traced and 
worked, demonstrating its vast extent. 


Soon, homeward-bound, we were galloping | 


over the Park toward Central City along a well 
trodden wagon road. We could easily have 
ridden two abreast, but we had become so used 
to being free from all restraint that in our usual 


independent Indian file we went, each taking | 


his own time for his journey. It was about 
three hours before we reached the hills on the 
opposite side of the Park. 

This Park consists of an open space of ground 
some thirty-five or forty miles from north to 
south, and about twenty or twenty-five miles 
from east to west. Its general aspect is like a 
prairie, but there are small gravel hills upon it, 
over some of which our road passed. It is free 
from timber and covered with nutritious grass, 
forming fine pasture ground. Several streams, 
the head waters of South Platte River, in which 
the city of Denver is located, flow through it in 
a southwestern direction, and form picturesque 
caions where they take their exit from the 
Park. 

It is wild and uncultivated, and only a few 
ranches or grass farms are to be seen upon it. 
These consist of a few log dwellings and some 
fenced-in corrals, into which the stock that runs 
at large upon the F’ark in the day is driven for 
protection in the night. It is surrounded by 
mountains on every side, those on the west be- 


On this belt we have been constantly | ing the highest. 


UPPER CANON OF SOUTH PLATTE, 


In the spring and early sum 
mer their summits are covered with snow, and 
when the Park is covered with luxuriant grass 
the whole must present a beautiful landscape. 
The soil of the Park consists of a gravelly loam, 
not very rich, and, judging by the timber-line, I 
should estimate its height to be not less than 
eight thousand feet above the ocean. It is too 
elevated for a good farming region, but will al 


| ways be a fine grazing section, and as such will 





undoubtedly be extensively used. 

As soon as we had passed the Park we com- 
menced ascending some high hills or mountains, 
having but little timber upon them. Over these 
and through deep valleys we went, until coming 
to a long declivity we encountered a wagon well 
laden with supplies for a mine in Buckskin Joe, 
which is several miles westward from Hamilton. 
This team was accompanied by three men from 
Pennsylvania, formerly merchants, now miners 
here. They anxiously inquired if, in coming 
over the Park, we had met any persons; for ac- 
cording to reports this country was again in- 
fested by robbers, or “‘ Jay Hawkers,” as they 
called them. Formerly several such had been 
hunted down in this vicinity and shot like wild 
beasts of the forest. Indeed, summary justice 
under Lynch law awaits robbers if caught in a 
mining district. 

We dined at a log-cabin at the foot of a hill 
in a wide valley, and here saw a few specimens 
of poor minerals, showing that we were now off 
the mineral belt. Yet even here they were ex- 
ploring for lodes. Our road soon struck the 








side of a stream or branch of South Platte River, 
which has on both sides high rocky mountains. 
For miles we rode by the side of this stream 
until we came to a log-cabin, where we stopped 
for the night. 
ber was augmented by a wagon-load of passen- 
gers, as we were now upon the post route for 
Denver. We all had a fine supper of trout, 
etc., but indifferent lodgings, since we were all 
put inte an attic room with beds almost touch- 
ing each other. At midnight I was awakened 
by a new-comer, who was standing with over- | 
coat in one hand and two pistols in the other, | 
ready for his bed. I found him to be an ac- | 
quaintance I had made in my ride across the 
plains coming to Denver. We were equally 
surprised at meeting again. This man is ex- | 
tensively engaged in gulch mining in different 
sections of the Territory, and was now bound 
for Arkansas River to superintend some mining 
operations there. He is a gentleman of intelli- | 
gence, and I gained much topographical knowl- | 
edge from him, in conversing next morning 
about the probable location of the railroad over 
the Smoky Hill route across the plains. In- 
deed, I have often been surprised in meeting in 
this section disguised under a rough miner’s | 
dress very intelligent and accomplished gen- | 
tlemen. 

Our road continued for several miles down | 
the north fork of South Platte River, till we | 
left the valley and turned into another road | 
leading down an old river-bed composéd of red | 
sandstone. ‘This river-bed is clearly marked | 


Soon after our arrival our num- 


| 
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by water-worn rocks on every side, and ** pot- 


holes” can be seen in the rocks, cut out by the 
long-continued rotation of small rocks forced 
round by the water. This bed is nearly ten 
thousand feet above the ocean, and far above 
the possibility of any water reaching it from any 
source but from the clouds; and there was no 
chain of mountains in sight so situated as to 
form the bed for a lake the outlet of which 
this river-bed could be. By expansion from 
beneath it must have been elevated to its pres- 
ent position, unless formed, pot-holes and all, 
by one of Professor Agassiz’s glaciers, 

On the summit o’ high range that we soon 
passed along the lin. of our road I observed a 


| great number of trees shattered by strokes of 


lightning. I should think that, for a mile or 
more, I did not pass three hundred feet at any 
one time without seeing some of the trees thus 
scathed ; and if this is the case in every part of 
the mountain, it must be any thing but a safe 
place in a thunder-storm. 

Darkness closed upon us ere we reached our 
place of destination, and it was late in the even- 
ing when we arrived at a log-built hotel, where 
we were saluted by the barking of innumerable 
dogs that appeared to be let loose upon us from 
the hotel itself, as one after the other we came 
slowly riding up. Having safely passed the 
dogs, we unsaddled our beasts and conveyed 
our ‘‘traps” into a large room already filled 
with similar traps belonging to a rough-looking 
set of travelers. 


We were up betimes for our last day’s rid 


ie, 


PLATTE RIVER. 
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For the first time since leaving Central City we 
saw a few clouds, betokening a change in the 
hitherto beautiful weather. As we had a long 
day’s ride before us, we took an early breakfast 
and were again off in our usual Indian file 
fashion. Our route, as usual, lay through val- 
leys and over mountains; but the valleys were 
wider and the mountains smaller and less abrupt, 
and nestled in many valleys could be seen the 
houses of stock ranchers, constructed of Jogs— 
sometimes built like palisades standing upright 
in the ground, battened by small strips of boards. 
We saw many enormous vegetables growing 
about the ranches, or farm-houses, though stock- 
feeding on the nutritious grass, here every where 
found, is the chief business at these ranches. 
We saw less pine timber, or more scattered, and 
some fir and spruce began to be seen as we de- 
scended from the elevated.region. Our road 
now became more abrupt and tortuous, and 
soon we came to the waters of South Clear Creek 
again, and, turning up the stream upon a good 
road, struck once more upon the mineral belt, 
off which we had been since leaving Hamilton, 
on the west side of the Park. 

Soon we were at Idaho again, and here in- 
dulged in a warm soda-bath; and, taking the 
road we had formerly traveled, we entered 
Central City, and galloped up to the Conner 
House, and looking as we did, expected to pro- 
duce some kind of sensation, if nothing more; 
but, alas for human weakness! they were here 
so accustomed to such scenes, and, if possible, 
to even worse or better-looking sets, that we 
did not even get a passing glance from a single 
soul, Half chagrined at our insignificance, we 
went limping into the house like any other 
bipeds of our race, resolved, if we could not 
create a sensation amidst the gentry out of 
doors, we would among some within, 

“By the legend's store 

Of our strange ventures, happ'’d by land and sea,” 
or by our huge mountain appetites. 

In all our long ride through this wild region 
it struck us as most singular that we did not 
encounter any kind of game, unless a small 
ground-squirrel could be called such. We 
probably made too much noise with our horses, 
and frightened it ere we came in sight. One 
of the men belonging to the camp on Snake 
River, a few days before we arrived there, in 
passing over the range of mountains west of 
Breckinridge to Ten-Mile Creek, saw two large 
cougars, or mountain lions, as they are here 
called; and at a subsequent time encountered 
two large cinnamon bears, with their cubs, and 
climbed a tree to escape an attack from them. 

The mineral wealth of the West is but little 
known, and the results of its development even 
less appreciated. Now and then the chemist 
has a glance into the future by the astonishing 
assays that some lodes and mines produce ; but 
the enthusiast in his wildest flight has never yet 
dreamed of the reality. But it will take a long 
time to develop all its resources. Many hun- 
dred years will not suffice to discover all the 


INTHLY MAGAZINE. 
mineral wealth of this land, and a thousand 
years of constant development will not ex- 
haust it. 

Look at the vast production of gold in Cali- 
fornia, and nearly all from surface washings. 
The veins and lodes from which nature has de- 
composed and washed this harvest of wealth 
almost untouched, and for the most 
part unknown, for posterity to exhaust their 
energies upon. And Oregon and Washington 
have their share of mineral wealth yet unde- 
veloped. 

Think of the Territories of Wyoming and 
Dacotah, Idaho and Montana, with their al- 
ready large production of gold from surface- 
washings, only just commenced being developed 


remain 


by the few hardy miners who are bold enough 
to encounter all the difficulties and dangers in- 
cidental to a life in those remote regions, far 
from railroad communication. Lodes and veins 
in some places are so numerous as to be passed 
unclaimed as worthless. Imagine the amount 
of wealth destined to be produced in this bound- 
less extent of country when all is fully developed. 

Look at Nevada with her rich silver mines, 
and Utah with her mineral wealth. Both are 
but just at the commencement of their mining 
Then listen to the accounts of the 
mining wealth of Arizona and New Mexico. 
Think of this vast expanse of territory nearly 
two-thirds as large as all Europe, and filled 
with mineral wealth, and behold what a field is 
opened for the enterprise of the world. 

Come at last to Colorado; though less than 
one-tenth the size of the combined mineral 
surface of the West, yet it is larger than all 
New England and half of New York State to 
gether. It was not known as a mining country 
till 58, and probably does not now contain more 
than forty thousand inhabitants. The State 
of Vermont has been inhabited for more than 
one hundred and forty years, and has a popu- 
lation of three hundred and fifteen thousand 
live Yankees, who, though greedy enough for 
the ‘“‘almighty dollar,” with all their energy 
have not yet discovered one-half the mineral 
wealth of their State in copper mines, and slate, 
steatite, and marble quarries. What, then, 
shall we say of Colorado, which has so few in- 
habitants, and is more than twelve times the 
size of Vermont? Is it not safe to say that 
her mineral wealth is yet undiscovered and 
unknown? 

Finally, let us glance at only one of the min- 
eral belts of Colorado Territory, on which Black 
Hawk and Central cities are located. North- 
easterly from them for more than forty miles 
this belt has been traced, and in some places 
worked; and southwestward far down across 
Arkansas River for a distance of more than 
seventy-five miles it has been traced, and more 
or less worked, and it probably extends through 
the northeastern corner of New Mexico into 
Arizona. It is difficult to give an average 
width of this belt, but twenty miles is not an 
extravagant estimate. On this one belt alone 
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what an amount of mineral wealth will be de- 
veloped and added to the resources of the 
nationi. And when we consider that this one 
mineral belt will require more than a hundred 
years for its exploration, and many hundreds 
for its complete development, let us hope that 
Eastern capitalists will not again start across 
the plains with stamp-mills, and amalgamating 
plates, and all the paraphernalia attached to 
them, in breathless haste to reach ‘ Pike’s 
Peak” for fear some neighbor will have appro- 
priated all the mineral wealth of the country to 
himself. If any one chooses in the greatest 
haste to purchase a lode or mine developed by 
some ‘‘ gopher hole,” and recommended as the 
best property in all Colorado by some broker or 
speculator who knows nothing and cares less 
for the intrinsic value of what he recommends, 
let him not therefore conclude that he really 
has a gold or silver mine. For if only one in 
twenty of the so-called lodes in Colorado prove 
good mines, even then it will be the greatest 
mining country in the world. 

It is to be hoped the time has passed for 
starting a company with a capital of from five 
to ten millions of dollars, shares from one to 
five dollars each, “and only a few left to dis- 
pose of to particular friends,” with Hon. ——, 
and Judge ——, and General ——, and Rev. 
——, D.D. as Directors; and perhaps some 
Governor and Senator as President and Treas- 
urer of the Company—all paid out of its stock 
for allowing their names to be used. ‘*‘ This 
mining business of the West is too promising 
of real profit, and too legitimate and necessary 
to the national wealth and development, to be 
trifled with in this weak and wretched way.” 
Those who have the true interest of the Terri- 
tory at heart, ‘‘who foresee her future, and 
would have her progress steady and sure, can 


not but look upon the invitation of Eastern capi- | 


tal, hitherto under false expectations and by de- 
ceptive enterprises, with equal sorrow and in- 
dignation.” 

It is also to be hoped that the opposite error 
will not be adopted—viz., concluding that all 
mining is worthless, because losses have been 
sustained in investing in the business without 
thought or proper examination. If this course 
is taken then some of the best of opportunities 
for investments will be lost to Americans, and 
European capitalists will profit by their neglect 
and folly. 

Already far-sighted and accomplished agents 
have been and are being sent from Europe to 
seek opportunities for profitable investments in 
the mines of the West, while our “wise men 
of the East,” who can thank their own folly 
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alone for any losses they may have sustained in 
mining speculations, now ignore al/ mining en- 
terprises, apparently resting contented, while 
treating almost with contempt the hardy, honest 
miners, who, with their valuable properties well 
located to be immediately and profitably work- 
ed, have sought the Eastern markets too late, 
as the reckless speculator has Swept over them 
—to dispose of interests in their mines in order 
to obtain working capitals for their full devel 
opment, asking no payments to be made until 
their properties can be most thoroughly inspect- 
ed by competent men to be chosen by the pur- 
chasers themselves. 

Only a few of these hardy miners now remain 
in the East. Many of them, discouraged and 
disgusted by their reception here, have sought 
for gentlemen among the Comanches of the 
plains; while others have sailed for Europe, 
where they hope at least to be recognized as 
honest men, even if they are miners in Amer 
ica, 

I believe that very few of the gold mine 
worked by stamp-mils will be profitable. Yet 
I have great faith in the ultimate value of all 
true gold lodes in the Territory. It would be 
a good investment to purchase those lodes on 
mines at the low prices at which many of them 
are now offered, and hold for deyelopment on 
the completion of a railroad to or near them. 
But to invest with a view of immediately work 
ing is not judicious, unless the surface or de 
composed ore is extensive enough to justify the 
expenditure. The silver ores offer better in- 
ducements, and bid fair to rival, and even to 
surpass, the gold ores in richness. They are 
much more easily worked than the gold, and 
are generally, in Colorado, located where there 
is abundance of wood for furnaces, which will 
last until railroads can be constructed to trans 
port coal to them. 

When investments in mining properties are 
to be made the topographical locations should be 
well considered, and the presence of true lodes 
or mines fully determined; and time enough 
should be spent and the utmost caution used to 
obtain all the facts and fully comprehend the 
subject. And above all, stern integrity and 
proper ability will be required to insure favor 
able results. 

This vast mining region of the West demands 
all the energy and capital the East can spare, 
and calls on Europe for more. If the mines 
are selected with proper care and judgment by 
those competent to the task, and worked as 
they should be, especially after the completion 
of railroads to or near them, they will richly 
remunerate for all the capital invested. 
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XV. 
XV. 
MAGNIFICENT ATTITUDE OF THE SENATOR; 


OF BUTTONS ; 
THE OLUB: BY ALL 


ARE PRODUCED. 

. —. said the Senator, assuming a gay 

tone, ‘‘it’s evident these rascals have 
planned this arrangement to attack us; but I’ve 
got a plan by which we can turn the tables. 
Now laugh, all of you.” A roar of laughter 
arose. ‘I'll tell itin a minute. Whenever I 
stop, you all laugh, so that they may not think 


BRILLIANOY 
AND PLUOK OF THE OTHER MEMBERS OF 
OF WHIOH THE GREATEST EFFECTS 





that we are plotting.” Another roar of laugh- t 
ter. ‘* Buttons, talk Italian as hard as you can; | 
pretend to translate what I am saying; make | 
up something funny, so as to get them laugh- | 
ing; but take good care to listen to what I | 
say.” 

** All right,” said Buttons. 

“Ha! ha! ha! ha! ha!” said the others. 

Now the Senator began to divulge his plan, 
and Buttons began to talk Italian, pretending 
to translate what the Senator said. To do this 
required much quickness, and a vivid imagina- | 
tion, with a sense of the ridiculous, and many 
other qualities too numerous to mention. For- 
tunately Buttons had all these, or else the Club | 
would not have acted precisely as it did act; 
and perhaps it might not have been able to | 
move along in the capacity of a Club any longer, | 
in which case it would, of course, have had 
no further adventures; and then this history | 


} it all. 
| tried we could not have 
| adjusted the present com- 
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BANDITS CAPTURED. 


would not have been written ; 


OR, ITALY IN MDCCCTLIX. 


and whether the 


world would have been better off or worse is 


more than I can say, 


(What the Senator said.) 

“Boys, look at these 
devils, one on each side of 
us. They have arranged 
some signal, and when it 
is given they will spring 
at us. Look sharp, for 
your lives, and be ready 
to do what I say. But- 
tons, listen, and when you 
don't hear look at me, and 

"Il repeat it.’ 

(Club. a ha! ha! 
ha! ha!’ 

“My idea is to turn the 
tables on these varmints. 
They put themselves in 
our power. What they 
have arranged for them- 
selves will do for us just 
as well as if we planned 
In fact, if we had 


pany better.” 


(Club. —‘*Ha! ha! ha! 

ha! ha!"} 

“Listen now, Buttons. 
| We will arrange a signal, 
and at a certain word we 
will fall on our neighbors 
and do with them as they 
propose doing with us. 
But first let us arrange 


I’m sure. 


[What Buttons said he said.} 

“He says, most noble 
Captain, and gentlemen, 
that he is desperately hun- 

ry; that he can’t get what 
he wants to eat. He gen- 
erally eats dried snakes, 
and the supply he brought 
from the Great American 
desert is exhausted; he 
wants more, and will have 
i.” 

(Sensation among ban- 
dits.] 

‘“*He says he wouldn't 
have come out here to- 
day, but had a little diffi- 
culty just before he joined 
our party. He was land- 
ing from the American 
ship of war, and on step- 
ping on shore a man trod 
on his foot, whereupon he 
put him into the water, 
and held him there till he 
was drowned.” 

(Bandits looking more 
respectfully.] 

“Tt makes him feel 
amused, he says, when he 
thinks how odd that guide 
looked at him when he 
made him go down into 
the crater of Vesuvius; 
gave him five minutes to 








[What the Senator eaid.} 
carefully about the signal ; 
for every thing depends 
on that.” 


(Club. —“*Ha! ha! hat 
ha! ha!) 

“First, we must keep 
up our uproar and merri- 
ment to as great an eX: 
tent as we can, but not 
very long. Let it be wild, 
mad, boisterous, but short. 
It will distract these vag- 
abonds, and throw them 
off their guard. The first 
thing on the programme, 
then, is merriment. Laugh 
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(What Buttons said he said } 
say his prayers, ard then 
lifted him up in the air 


and pitched him down to | 


the bottom. He thinks 
he is falling still.” 

(Bandits exchange glan- 
ces. ] 

**He doesn’t know but 
what he'll have a little 
trouble about a priest he 
killed last night. He was 
in a church, and was walk- 
ing about whistling, when 
a priest came up and or- 
dered him out; whereup- 
on he drew his 
and put all six of the bul- 
lets in the priest’s head.” 


revolver, | 


(What the Senator said.) 


‘** Boys, arrange in your 
minds what to do. Grab 
the gun, and put your 
man down backward. I'm 
almost ashamed of the 
game, it’s sv easy. Look 
at these boobies by me. 
They are like children. 
No muscle. The fellows 
at the end won't dare to 
shoot for fear of wound- 
ing their own men.” 

(Club. —“*Ha! ha! ha! 


| ha! ha!”) 
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(What Buttons said he said.) 

Bandit No, 3,—“‘I dou't 
know. They invented the 
revolver. If I only had 
one !""} 

** He’s made up his mind 
to go and take part in the 
war in Lombardy. He 
will raise a band of Amer- 
icans, all clothed in the 
great shot- proof shirt, 
and armed with revolv- 
ers like ours, that shoot 
twelve times, and have 
bullets like bomb-shells, 
that burst inside of a man 
and blow him to pieces.” 





as loud and long as you 
can.” 

(Club. —“*Ha! ha! ha! 
ha! ha!" 

“The next thing is, to 
havesome singing. They 
seem to like our glori- 
ous national songs. Give 
them some of them. Let 
the first one be ‘Old Vir- 


[Bandits cross them- 
selves, and look serious.) 
“He heard that the 
priest was not dead. As 
he always makes sure 


in in the morning, and if 

he’s alive, he'll cut his 

throat, and make all his 

attendants dance to the 

tune of ‘Old Virginny.’” 
(Club. —“ Ha! ha! ha! 

ha! hal”) 


Buttons had to work on that word ‘‘Old 


Virginny,” for the quick ears of the Italians | 
Bandits cross themselves again. | 
It’s | 


had caught it. 
Captain.—“ T don’t believe a word of it. 
impossible.” 
Bandit No. 5.—‘‘ He looks like it, any way.” 
In fact, the Senator did look like it. His 


hair tinged to an unnatural hue by the sulphur | 


of Vesuvius, his square, determined jaw, his 
heavy, overhanging brow, marked him as one 


who was capable of any desperate enterprise. 


(What the Senator said.] 

“Next and last, Dick, 
you are to sing ‘ Yankee 
Doodle.” You know the 
words about ‘coming to 
town riding on a pony.’ 
You know that verse ends 
with an Italian word. I 
am particular about this, 
for you might sing the 
wrong verse. Do youun- 
derstand, all of you? If 
80, wink your eyes twice.” 


{The Club all winked 
twice. Then, as usual: 

“Ha! ha! ha! ha! 
ha!) 

“Look at me. There 
are six. I will take two; 
each of you take one—the 
man on your right, re- 
member. As Dick, in sing- 
ing, comes to that word, 
each of you go at your 
man. Buttons, you hear, 
of course.” 


[Club. —“*Ha! ha! ha! 
ha! ha!) 


{What Buttons said he said.] 

“He says there is no 
danger for him, however, 
for foreigners are in ter- 


ror of the tune of ‘ Yankee | 


Doodle.’ If he were ar- 
rested by the Govern- 


ment, the American Ad- | 


miral would at once send 
ashore a file of marines 
with an ‘ultimatum,’ a 
*Columbiad,’ a ‘spanker 
boom,’ a ‘ Webster’s Un- 
abridged,’ and a ‘ brachy- 
catalectic,’ to demand his 
surrender at the cannon’s 
mouth.” 

(Great sensation among 
the bandits at the formi- 
dable arms of American 
marines. ] 

“They think in town 


that he is the Devil, be- | 


cause he has killed seven 
men in duels since he 


came, and has never been | 


wounded. People don't 
know the great American 
invention, worn next the 
skin, which makes the 
body impervious to bul- 
lets.” 

(Captain, sneering.—“ I 
don’t believe it.” 


Captain, coldly.—‘‘ That crow didn’t blow 
up.” 

Buttons. —‘‘ Oh yes it did. 
you didn’t notice, 


It was dark, and 
Go get it to-morrow, exam- 


| ine it, and you will find traces of the exploded 
work, he intends to look | 


shell.” 


Bandit No. 4.—‘“ Santa Maria! What lies 


| this giant tells his friends! and they all laugh. 


They don’t believe him.” 

Bandit No. 1. —‘** Well, that revolver is 
enough for me; and they all have them.” 

The above conversation was all carried on 
very rapidly, and did not take up much time. 

At once the Club proceeded to carry out the 
Senator’s plan. First they talked nonsense, 
and roared and laughed, and perfected their 
plan, and thus passed about ten minutes, Then 
Buttons asked the Italians if they wished more 
music. 

** Answer, gallant Captain of these Kings of 
the Road. Will you hear our foreign songs ?” 

**Most gladly,” said the gallant Captain. 
“There will yet be time before we get our sup- 
per.” 

A sinister gleam in his eye as he said this 
about the supper did not escape the notice of 
Buttons. Thereupon he handed the guitar to 
Dick, and the latter began to sing once more 
the strains of “Old Virginny.” The Italians 
showed the same delight, and joined in a roar- 
ing chorus. Even the men by the door stood 
yelling or whistling as Dick sang. 

Lastly, Dick struck up the final song. 
hour had come! 


The 


“Yankee Doodle came to town 
To buy himself a pony, 
Stuck a feather in his hat 

And called it—Maccarvni !” 

As the song began each man had quietly 
braced himself for one grand effort. At the 
sound of the last word the effect was tremen- 
dous. 

The Senator threw his mighty arms round 
the Captain and the other bandit. They were 
| both small men, as indeed Italians are general- 
| ly, and beside his colossal frame they were like 
| boys to a grown man. He held them as in a 
vice, and grasping their hands, twisted them 
| back till their guns fell from their grasp. As 
he hurled the affrighted ruffians to the floor, 
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the guns crashed on the stone pavement, one of 
them exploding in its fall. He then by sheer 
strength jerked the Captain over on his face, 
and threw the other man on him face down- 
ward. This done he sat on them, and turned 
to see what the others were doing. 

Buttons had darted at No. 5 who was on his 
right, seized his gun and thrown him backward. 
He was holding him down now while the fellow 
was roaring for help. 

Dick had done about the same thing, but had 
not yet obtained possession of the gun. He 
was holding the Doctor’s pistol to the bandit’s 
head, and telling him in choice Italian to drop 
his gun, or he would send him out of the world 
with twelve bullets. 

The Doctor was all right. 
seated on Bandit No. 3, with one hand holding 
the bandit’s gun pointed toward the door, and 
the other grasping the ruffian’s throat in a 
death-like clutch. The man’s face was black, 
and he did not move. 

Mr. Figgs had not been so successful. 
fat, he had not been quick enough. He was 
holding the bandit’s gun, and aiming blows at 
his face. 

“Doctor,” said the Senator, ‘‘ your man’s all 
right. Give it to Figgs’s man.” 

The Doctor sprang up, seized Figgs’s man by 
the throat, just as he staggered back, and 
brought him down. 

The whole thing had been done in an in- 
credibly short time. The robbers had been 
taken by complete surprise. In strength they 
were far inferior to their assailants. Attacked 
as they were so unexpectedly the success of the 
Americans was not very wonderful. The up- 
roar was tremendous. The women were most 
noisy. At first all were paralyzed. Then wild 
shrieks rang through the hall. They yelled, 
they shouted, they wrung their hands. 

The four bandits at the end of the hall stood 
for a moment horror-struck. 
their guns. But they dared not fire. They 
might shoot their own men. Suddenly Dick, 
who had got the gun which he wished, looked 
at the door, and seeing the guns leveled he 
fired the revolver. <A loud 
One of the men fell. The women rushed to 
take care of him. The other three ran off. 

** Doctor,” said the Senator, ‘‘have you a 
rope? Tie that man’s hands behind him.” 

The Doctor took his handkerchief, twisted it, 
and tied the man’s hands as neatly and as firm- 
ly as though they were in handcuffs. 
went to Buttons, got a handkerchief from him, 
and tied up his man in the same way. Then 
Dick’s man was bound. At that moment a 
bullet fired through one of the windows grazed 
the head of Mr. Figgs. 

** Dick,” said the Senator, ‘‘ go out and keep 
guard.” 

Dick at once obeyed. 
and ran as he came along. 

Then the two men whom the Senator had 
captured were bound. After a while some 


He was calmly | 


Being | 


| by the door. 


Then they raised | 


scream followed. | 


He then | 


| ples. 
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pieces of rope and leather straps were found by 
Buttons. With these all the bandits were se 
cured more firmly. The men whom the Sena 
tor had captured were almost lifeless from th 

tremendous weight of his manly form. The 

made their captives squat down in one corner 
while the others possessed themselves of thei 
guns and watched them. The wretches looked 
frightened out of their wits. They were Nea 
politans and peasants, weak, feeble, nerveless. 

**Tt’s nothing to boast of,” said the Senator, 
contemptuously, as he looked at the slight fig 
ures. ‘‘ They’re a poor lot—small, no muscle, 
no spirit, no nothing.” 

The poor wretches now began to whine and 
cry. 

** Oh, signore,” they cried, appealing to But 
tons. ‘Spare our lives!” 

At that the whole crowd of women came 
moaning and screaming. 

** Back !” said Buttons. 

**Oh, signori, for the sake of Heaven spare 
them. Spare our husbands!” 

“Back, all of you! We won't hurt any one 
if you all keep quiet. 
The women went sobbing back again. Th 
Doctor then went to look at the wounded mai 
The fellow was trembling and 

weeping. All Italians weep easily. 

The Doctor examined him and found it was 
only a flesh wound. The women were full of 
gratitude as the Doctor bound up his arm afte: 
probing the wound, and lifted the man on a rnd: 
couch. From time to time Dick would look i: 
at the door to see how things were going on. 
The field was won. 

‘* Well,” said the Senator, ‘‘ the other three 
have probably run for it. They may brin; 
others back. At any rate we had better hurry 
off. We are armed now, and can safe. 
But what ought we to do with these fellows ?” 

‘ Nothing,” said Buttons. 
* Nothing ?” 

‘*No. They probably belong to the ‘Ca- 
morra,’ a sort of legalized brigandage, and if 
we had them all put in prison they would be let 
out the next day.” 

‘* Well, I must say I'd rather not. They’re 
a mean lot, but I don’t wish them any harm. 


” 


be 


| Suppose we make them take us out to the road 


within sight of the city, and then let them 
go?” 

‘¢ Well.” 

The others all agreed to this. 

‘*We had better start at once then.” 

“For my part,” said Mr, Figgs, ‘I think we 
had much better get something to eat before we 
go.” 

“Pooh! We can get a good dinner in Na- 
We may have the whole country around 
us if we wait, and though I don’t care for my- 


| self, yet I wouldn’t like to see one of you fall, 
The women screamed | 


boys.” 

So it was decided to go at once. One man 
still was senseless. He was left to the care of 
the women after being resuscitated by the Doc- 








tor. The Captain and four bandits were taken 
away. 

“ Attend,” said Buttons, sternly. ‘* You 
must show us the nearest way to Naples. If 
you deceive us you die. 
way we may perhaps let you go.” 

The women all crowded around their hus- 
bands, screaming and yelling. In vain Buttons 
told them there was no danger. At last he 
said, 

“You come along too, and make them show 
us the way. You will then return here with 
them. The sooner the better. Haste!” 

The women gladly assented to this. 

Accordingly they all started, each one of the 
Americans carrying a gun in one hand, and 
holding the arm of a bandit with the other. 
The women went ahead of their own accord, 
eager to put an end to their fears by getting rid 
of such. dangerous guests. After a walk of 
about half an hour they came to the public road 
which ran near to the sea, 

“*T thought I smelt the sea-air,” said Dick. 

They had gone by the other side of Vesu- 
vius. 

‘“‘This is the road to Naples, signori,” said 
the women. 

‘“*Ah! And you won't feel safe till you get 
the men away. Very well, you may go. We 
can probably take care of ourselves now.” 

The women poured forth a torrent of thanks 
and blessings. The men were then allowed to 
go, and instantly vanished into the darkness. 
At first it was quite dark, but after a while the 
moon arose and they walked merrily along, 
though very hungry. 

Before they reached their hotel it was about 
one o'clock. Buttons and Dick staid there. 
As they were all sitting over the repast which 
they forced the landlord to get for them, Dick 
suddenly struck his hand on the table. 

“Sold!” he cried. 

** What ?” 

‘*They’ve got our handkerchiefs.” 

** Handkerchiefs!” cried Mr. Figgs, ruefully, 
“why, I forgot to get back my purse.” 


If you show us our 
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‘Your purse! Well, let's go out to-mor- 
row-— 

** Pooh! it’s no matter. There were only three 
piastersin it. I keep my circular bill and larger 
money elsewhere.” 

** Well, they've 
after all. Three 
chiefs.” 

The Senator frowned. ‘I’ve a precious goo 
mind to go out there to-morrow and make then 
disgorge,” said he. ‘I'll think it over.” 


made something out of us 
piasters and five handker 


-——_—»— - — 


XVI. 

DOLORES ONCE MORE. A 

BUTTONS LEARNS MORE 
FEOTING FAREWELL. 


PLEASANT OONVERSATION, 


OF HIS YOUNG FRIEND.—aA}? 


As the Club intended to leave for Rome al 
most immediately, the two young men in th 
Strado di San Bartollo were prepared to settk 
with their landlord. 

When Buttons and Dick packed up their 


modest valises there was a general excitement 


in the house; and when they called for their 
little bill it appeared, and the whole family) 
along with it. The landlord presented it with 
a neat bow. Behind him stood his wife. On 
his left the big dragoon. And on his righ 
Dolores. 

Such was the position which the enemy took 
up. 

Buttons took up the paper and glanced at it. 

** What is this ?” 

“Your bill.” 

“ My bill ?” 

“Yes, Signore.” 

“Yes,” repeated Dolores, waving her little 
hand at Buttons. 

Something menacing appeared in the atti 


tude and tone of Dolores. Had she changed ? 


| Had she joined the enemy? What did all this 


mean ? 
“* What did you say you would ask for this 
room when I came here ?” Buttons at lengt! 


| asked. 


“I don’t recollect naming any price,” said 


the landlord, evasively. 


**T recollect,” said Dolores, decidedly. 
didn’t name any price at all.” 

*“*Good Heavens !” cried Buttons, aghast, and 
totally unprepared for this on the part of Do- 
lores, though nothing on the part of the land 
lord could have astonished him. In the brief 
space of three weeks that worthy had been in 
the habit of telling him on an average about 
four hundred and seventy-seven downright lies 
per day. 

‘*You told me,” said Buttons, with admira 
ble calmness, “ that it would be two piasters a 
week.” 

‘* Two piasters ! 
possible ! 


« He 


Two for both of you! Im- 
You might as well say I was in- 


| sane.” 


“Two piasters!” echoed Dolores, in indig- 
nant tones—‘‘ only think! and for this mag 
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off and pay nothing? That is the custom, I sup- 
pose, in America. But yeu can not do that in 
this honest country.” 

‘* Signore, you may tear up fifty bills, but you 
must pay,” said the landlord, politely. 

**If you come to travel you should bring 
money enough to take you along,” said Dolores. 

**Then I would not have to take lodgings 
fit only for a Sorrento beggar,” said Buttons, 
somewhat rudely. 

‘* They are too good for an American beg- 
gar,” rejoined Dolores, taking a step nearer to 
him, and slapping her little hands together by 


| way of emphasis. 


**Is this the maid,” thought Buttons, “ that 


| hung so tenderly on my arm at the masquerade ? 


the sweet girl who has charmed so many even- 
ings with her innocent mirth? Is this the fair 
young creature who—” 

‘* Are you going to pay, or do you think you 


|can keep us waiting forever?” cried the fair 


young creature, impatiently and sharply. 
‘*No more than six piasters,” replied But- 


| tons. 


TWO PIASTERS ! 


**Be reasonable, Signore. Be reasonable,” 
said the landlord, with a conciliatory smile ; 
‘Sand above all, be calm—be calm. Let us 
have no contention. I feel that these honor- 
able American gentlemen have no wish but to 


| act justly,” and he looked benignantly at his 


| family. 


nificent apartment! the best in the house—ele- 
gantly furnished, and two gentlemen! Why, | 
what is this that he means ?” 

“Et tu Brute!” sighed Buttons. 

“ Signore ?” said Dolores. 

**Didn’t he, Dick ?” 

*“* He did,” said Dick; *‘ of course he did.” 

‘Oh, that womicciuo/o will say any thing,” | 
said Dolores, contemptuously snapping her fin- | 
gers in Dick’s face. 

**Why, Signore. Look you. How is it pos- 
sible? Think what accommodation! Gaze 
npon that bed! Gaze upon that furniture! 
Contemplate that prospect of the busy street !” 

‘* Why, it’s the most wretched room in town,” 
cried Buttons. “ I’ve been ashamed to ask my 
friends here.” 

“ Ah, wretch!” cried Dolores, with flashing | 
eyes. ‘You well know that you were never | 
so well lodged at home. This miserable! This 
a room to be ashamed of! Away, American 
savage! And your friends, who are they? Do| 
you lodge with ‘the lazaroni ?” 

‘You said that you would charge two pi- 
asters. I will pay no more; no, not half a} 
carline. How dare you send me a bill for eight- | 
een piasters? I will pay you six piasters for | 
the three weeks. Your bill for eighteen is a} 
cheat. I throw it away.. Behold!” 

And Buttons, tearing the paper into twenty 
fragments, scattered them over the floor. 

* Ah!” cried Dolores, standing before him, 
with her arms folded, and her face all aglow 
with beautiful anger; “ you call it a cheat, do 
you? You would like, would you not, to run 


” 


| out, and stamping her little foot. 


**T wish I could feel the same about these 
Italians,” said Buttons. 

**You will soon feel that these Italians are 
determined to have their due,” said Dolores. 

“They shall have their due and no more.” 

**Come, Buttons,” said Dick, in Italian, “let 
us leave this old rascal.” 

**Qld rascal ?” hissed Dolores, rushing up to 
ward Dick as though she would tear his eyes 
**QOid ras- 
cal! Ah, piccolo Di-a-vo-lo !” 

“Come,” said the landlord; “I have affec- 
tion for you. I wish to satisfy you. I have 
always tried to satisfy and please you.” 

‘* The ungrateful ones!” said Dolores. ‘ Have 
we not all been as friendly to them as we never 
were before? And now they try like vipers to 
sting us.” 

‘* Peace, Dolores,” 
tically. 


said the landlord, majes- 
** Let us all be very friendly. 
good American gentlemen, let us have peace. 
What now wid/ you pay ?” 

** Stop!” cried Dolores. 
Why, they will try and make you take a half- 


Come, 


**Do you bargain ? 
earline for the whole three weeks. I 
ashamed of you. I will not consent.” 

‘How much will you give ?” said the land- 
lord, once more, without heeding his daughter. 

‘** Six piasters,” said Buttons. 

“‘ Tmpossible !” 

‘* When I came here I took good care to 
have it understood. You distinctly said two 
piasters per week. You may find it very con- 
venient to forget. I find it equally convenient 
to remember.” 


am 
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“Try—try hard, and perhaps you will re- 
member that we offered to take nothing. 
yes, nothing — absolutely nothing. Couldn't 
think of it,” said Dolores, with a multitude of 
ridiculous but extremely pretty gestures, that 
made the little witch charming even in her ras- 
cality.—**Oh yes, nothing’—a shrug of the 


shoulders—‘‘ we felt so honored” — spreading | 
out her hands and bowing.—‘‘ A great Ameri- 


can!—a noble foreigner !”—-folding her arms, 
ind strutting up and down.—‘“ Too much hap- 
piness !”—here her voice assumed a tone of most 


absurd ‘sarcasm. —‘* We wanted to entertain | 


them all the rest of our lives for nothing’ —: 


ridiculous grimace—‘‘or perhaps your sweet | 


conversation has been sufficient pay—ha ?” and 


she pointed her little rosy taper finger at But- | 


tons as though she would transfix him. 

Buttons sighed. ‘* Dolores!” 
always thought you were my friend. 
think that you would turn against me. 

** Ah, infamous one! and foolish too! 
you think that I could ever help you to cheat 
my poor parents? Was this the reason why 
you sought me! Dishonest one! Iam only 
an innocent girl, but I can understand your vil- 
lainy.” 

“T think you understand a great many 
things,” said Buttons, mournfully. 


” 


**And to think that one would seek my | 


friendship to save his money!” 

Buttons turned away. ‘‘ Suppose I staid 
here three weeks longer how much would you 
charge ?” he asked the landlord. 

That worthy opened his eyes. 
brightened. 

“Three weeks longer? 
Perhaps—” 

**Stop!” cried Dolores, placing her hand 
over her father’s mouth—“ not a word. Don't 
you understand? He don’t want to stay three 
minutes longer. He wants to get you into a 
new bargain, and cheat you.” 

*“* Ah!” said the landlord, with a knowing 
wink. ‘* But, my child, you are really too 
harsh. You must not mind her, gentlemen. 
She’s only a willful young girl—a spoiled child 
—a spoiled child.” 

“ Her language is a little strong,’ 
tons, ‘‘ but I don’t mind what she says.’ 

*“You may deceive my poor, kind, simple, 
honest, unsuspecting father,” said she, ‘* but 
you can’t deceive me.” 

‘* Probably not.” 


’ 


’ 


‘* Buttons, hadn’t we better go,” said Dick ; | 


‘* squabbling here won’t benefit us.” 


“Well,” said Buttons, slowly, and with aj 


lingering look at Dolores. 


valises she sprang to the doorway. 
“They're going! They’re going!” she cried. 
* And they will rob us. Stop them.” 


“ Signore,” said Buttons, “here are six pi- | 


asters. I leave them on the table. You will 
get no more. If you give me any trouble I will 
summon you before the police for conspiracy 


Oh | 


said he, “I 
I didn't 


Did | 


His face | 


Ah—I—Well—| 


said But- | 


against a traveler. You can’t cheat me. You 
need not try.” 

So saying, he quietly placed the six piasters 
on the table, and advanced toward the door, 

“*Signore! Signore !” cried the landlord, and 
he put himself in his way. At a sign from 
Dolores the big dragoon came also, and put 
himself behind her. 

** You shall not go,” she cried. ‘‘ You shall 
never pass through this door till you pay.” 

‘** Who is going to stop us ?” said Buttons. 


rl 


4 
\ SSS 


THE BRAVE SOLDIER. 


‘*My father, and this brave soldier who is 
armed,” said Dolores, in a voice to which she 
tried to give a terrific emphasis. 

“Then I beg leave to say this much,” said 
Buttons; and he looked with blazing eyes full 
in the face of the ‘‘ brave soldier.” ‘I am not 
a ‘ brave soldier,’ and I am not armed; but my 
friend and I have paid our bills, and we are 
going through that door. If you dare to lay 
so much as the weight of your finger on me I'll 
show you how a man can use his fists.” 

Now the Continentals have a great and a 
wholesome dread of the English fist, and con- 
sider the American the same flesh and blood. 
They believe that ‘le bogues” is a necessary 


| part of the education of the whole Anglo-Saxon 
But as Dolores saw them stoop to take their | 


race, careful parents among that people being 
intent upon three things for their children, to 
wit : 

(1.) To eat Roshif and Biftek, but.especially 
the former, 

(2.) To use certain profane expressions, by 
which the Continental can always tell the An- 
glo-Saxon. 
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(3.) To sTRIKE FROM THE SHOULDER!!! 

Consequently, when Buttons, followed by 
Dick, advanced to the door, the landlord and 
the “brave soldier” slipped aside, and actually 
allowed them to pass. 

Not so Dolores. 

She tried to hound her relatives on; she 
stormed; she taunted them; she called them 
cowards; she even went so far as to run after 
Buttons and seize his valise. Whereupon that 
young gentleman patiently waited without a 
word till she let go her hold. He then went 
on his way. 

Arriving at the foot of the stairway he look- 
ed back. There was the slender form of the 
young girl quivering with rage. 

** Addio, Dolores!” in the most mournful of 
voices. 

**Scelerato!” was the response, hissed out 
from the prettiest of lips. 

The next morning the Dodge Club left Na- 
ples. 

——_.@g——>— 


XVII. 


| then the seats, then the taffrail, and so on. 


I say that day was Friday? Now my grand 
father saw all the time how it was going to end 
and while the rest were praying and siiriek 
ing he had cut the lashings of the ship's long 
boat and staid there all the time, having put 
on board the nautical instruments, two or thre 


fish-hooks, a gross of lucifer matches, and 
At last the storm struck the s] 
as I have stated, and at the first crack ay 
went the vessel to the bottom, leaving my grand 


sauce-pan, 


father floating alone on the surface of th 
ocean. 

‘*My grandfather navigated the long-boat 
fifty-two days, three hours, and twenty minutes 
by the ship’s chronometer; caught plenty of 
fish with his fish-hooks; boiled sea-water in his 
sauce-pan, and boiled all the salt away, making 
his fire in the bottom of the boat, which is a 
very good place, for the fire can’t burn through 
without touching the water, which it can’t burn; 
and finding plenty of fuel in the boat, which hi 
gradually dismantled, taking first the thole-pins, 
This 
sort of thing, though, could not last forever, and 


| at last, just in the nick of time, he came across 


}a dead whale. 


DIOK RELATES A FAMILY LEGEND, 


‘« Dick,” said the Senator, as they rolled over 
the road, “ spin a yarn to beguile the time.” 

Dick looked modest. 

The rest added their entreaties. 

** Oh, well,” said Dick, “‘ since you're so very 
urgent it would be unbecoming to refuse. A 
story? Well, what? I will tell you about my 
maternal grandfather. 

‘*My maternal grandfather, then, was once 
out in Hong Kong, and had saved up a little 
money. As the climate did not agree with 
him he thought he would come home; and at 
length an American ship touched there, on board 
of which he went, and he saw a man in the 
galley; so my grandfather stepped up to him 
and asked him: 

*** Are you the mate ?” 

“*No. I’m the man that boils the mate,’ 
said the other, who was also an Irishman. 

“So he had to go to the cabin, where he 
found the captain and mate writing out clear- 
ance papers for the custom-house. 

***Say, captain, will you cross the sea to| 
plow the raging main?’ asked my grandfather. 

***QOh, the ship it is ready and the wind is 
fair to plow the raging main!’ said the captain. 
Of course my grandfather at once paid his fare 
without asking credit, and the amount was three 
hundred and twenty-seven dollars thirty-nine 
cents. 

“Well, they set sail, and after going ever 
so many thousand miles, or hundred—I forget 
which, but it don’t matter—a great storm arose, | 
a typhoon or simoom, perhaps both; and after 
slowly gathering up its energies for the space 
of twenty-nine days, seven hours, and twenty- | 
three minutes, without counting the seconds, it 
burst upon them at exactly forty-two minutes | 
past five, on the sixth day of the week. Need | 


| to cut it up for fuel to cook his meals, 


*“It was floating bottom upward, covered 
with barnacles of very large size indeed; and 
where his fins projected there were two littl 
coves, one on each side. 
lee-side 


Into the one on the 
he ran his boat, of which there was 
nothing left but the stem and stern and two 
side planks. 

‘*My grandfather looked upon the whale as 
an island. It was a very nice country to one 
who had been so long in a boat, though a little 
monotonous. The first thing that he did was 
to erect the banner of his country, of which he 
happened to have a copy on his pocket-hand 
kerchief ; which he did by putting it at the end 
of an oar and sticking it in the ground, or the 
flesh, whichever you please to call it. He then 
took an observation, and proceeded to make 
himself a house, which he did by whittling up 
the remains of the long-boat, and had enough 
left to make a table, a chair, and a bootjack. 
So here he staid, quite comfortable, for forty 
three days and a half, taking observations all 
the time with great accuracy; and at the end 
of that time all his house was gone, for he had 
and no- 
thing was left but half of the bootjack and th 
oar which served to uphold the banner of his 
country. At the end of this time a ship cam« 
up. 

“The men of the ship did not know what on 
earth to make of this appearance on the water, 
where the American flag was flying. So they 
bore down straight toward it. 

‘**T see a sight across the sea, hi ho cheerly 
men!’ remarked the captain to the mate, in a 
confidential manner. 

‘**Methinks it is my own countrie, hi h 
cheerly men!’ rejoined the other, quietly. 

““¢Tt rises grandly o'er the brine, hi ho 
cheerly men!’ said the captain. 





ae 


Plea 


pena tem ia 


THE 


BUYING 


“*And bears aloft our own ensign, hi ho 


, 
cheerly men!’ said the mate. 

“As the ship came up my grandfather placed | 
both hands to his mouth in the shape of a speak- | 


ing-trumpet, and cried out: ‘Ship ahoy across 
the wave, with a way-ay-ay-ay-ay! Storm 
along!’ 

‘*To which the captain of the ship respond- | 
ed through his trumpet: ‘’Tis I, my messmate 
bold and brave, with a way-ay-ay-ay-ay! Storm 
along!’ 

‘*At this my grandfather inquired: ‘ What | 
vessel are you gliding on? Pray tell to me its | 
name.” 

‘And the captain réplied : ‘Our bark it is a | 
whaler bold, and Jones the captain’s name.’ 

“Thereupon the captain came on board the | 
whale, or on shore, whichever you like—I don’t | 
know which, nor does it matter—he came, at 
any rate. My grandfather shook hands with 
him and asked him to sit down. But the cap- 
tain declined, saying he preferred standing. 

*** Well,’ said my grandfather, ‘I called on 
you to see if you would like to buy a whale.’ 

“*Wa’al, yes, I don’t mind. I’m in that | 
line myself.’ 

“*What'll you 

‘**What'll you take for it?’ 

‘***What'll you give ? ; | 

‘**What'll you take ?’ | 


| 


give for it? 


‘**What'll you give ?’ 

‘***What'll you take?’ 

( give ?” 

| take ?’ 

***What'll you ¢ tals pal 
. \ giver 


L take ?’ 


DODGE CLUB. 


A WHALE, 


“Twenty-five minutes were taken up in the 
repetition of this question, for neither wished 
to commit himself. 

** * Have you had any offers for it yet?’ asked 
Captain Jones at last. 

*** Wa'’al, no; can’t say that I have.’ 

“<T'll give as much as any body.’ 

‘How much ?” 

*** What'll you take ?’ 

*** What'll you give ?” 

***What'll you take ?” 

‘** What'll you give ?’ 

*“* What'll you take ?’ 
give ?’ 
| take ?’ 

give ?’ give ?’ 
take ?’ take ?’ 
“Then my grandfather, after a long delib- 


give?’ 


*¢* What’'ll take?’ 


| eration, took the captain by the arm and led 


him all around, showing him the country, as 


| one may say, enlarging upon the fine points, 


and doing, as all good traders are bound to do 
when they find themselves face to face with a 
customer. 
‘To which the end was: 
“**Wa’al, what'll you take ?’ 
“*What'll you give ?’ 
give ?’ 
take ?’ 


give ?’ 


give ?” 
take ?’ 
give ?’ 
take ?’ 


*** What'll you ¢ 


| take ?” 
‘* « Well,’ said my grandfather, ‘I don’t know 


as I care about trading after all. I think I'll 
wait till the whaling fleet comes along. I've 
been waiting for them for some time, and they 
ought to be here soon.’ 
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*** You're not in the right track,’ said Cap- | 


tain Jones. 
“¢ Ves, I am.’ 
“¢ Excuse me.’ 


“*Ex-cuse me,’ said my grandfather. ‘I 


. . _ . | 
took an observation just before you came in 


sight, and I am in lat. 47° 22’ 20’, 
150° 15’ 55”.’ 

‘*Captain Jones’s face fell. My grandfather 
poked him in the ribs and smiled. 

‘*¢T'll tell you what I'll do, as I don’t care, 


after all, about waiting here. 


long. 


cent. of the oil after it’s barreled, barrels and 
all.’ 

**The captain thought for a moment. 

*** You drive a close bargain.’ 

*** OF course.’ 

*** Well, it'll save a voyage, and that’s some- 
thing.’ 

*** Something! 
every thing ?’ 

*** Well, I'll agree. Come on board and 
we'll make out the papers.’ 

“So my grandfather went on board, and they 
made out the papers; and the ship hauled up 
alongside of the whale, and they went to work 
cutting, and slashing, and hoisting, and burn- 
ing, and boiling, and at last, after ever so long 
a time—I don’t remember exactly how long— 
the oil was all secured, and my grandfather, in 
a few months afterward, when he landed at 
Nantucket and made inquiries, sold his share 
of the oil for three thousand nine hundred and 


Bless your heart! ain’t that 


=sRESGsee==- 2 


THE LONG-LOST BON. 


It’s a little damp, | 
and I’m subject to rheumatics. I'll let you have | 
the whole thing if you give me twenty-five per | 
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fifty-six dollars fifty-six cents, which he at onc; 
invested in business in New Bedford, and star 
ed off to Pennsylvania to visit his mother. TT} 
|old lady didn’t know him at all, he was x 
changed by sun, wind, storm, hardship, s 
ness, fatigue, want, exposure, and other tl 
of that kind. She looked coldly on him, 

*** Who are you 4d 

*** Don’t you know ?’ 

ace No.’ 

*¢¢ Think.’ 

“** Have you a strawberry on your arm?’ 

see No.’ 

“*¢Then—you are—you are—YOU ARE—n 
own—my long-lost son !’ 
| And she caught him in her arms. 

“Here endeth the first part of my grandfa- 
ther’s adventures, but he had many more, good 
| and bad; for he was a remarkable man, thoug! 

I say it; and if any of you ever want to hear 
more about him, which I doubt, all you’ve got 
to do is to say so. But perhaps it’s just as well 
to let the old gentleman drop, for his adve1 
| tures were rather strange; but the narratior 
of them is not very profitable, not that I go i: 
for the utilitarian theory of conversation; but ] 
think, on the whole, that, in story-telling, fic 
tion should be preferred to dull facts like these, 
and so the next time I tell a story I will mak 
one up.” 


ny 


| 
j 
| 


The Club had listened to the story with th 
gravity which should be manifested toward on: 
who is relating family matters. At its close 
the Senator prepared to speak. He cleared 
his throat : 

**Ahem! Gentlemen of the Club! our ad 
| ventures, thus far, have not been altogether 
contemptible. We have a President and a Sec 
retary ; ought we not also to have a Recording 
Secretary—a Historian ?” 

** Ay!” said all, very earnestly. 

** Who, then, shall it be?” 

All looked at Dick. 

**T see there is but one feeling among us 
all,” said the Senator. ‘‘ Yes, Richard, you 
are the man. Your gift of language, your fancy, 
your modesty, your fluency— But I spare you. 
From this time forth you know your duty.” 

Overcome by this honor, Dick was compelled 
to bow his thanks in silence and hide his blush- 
ing face. 

‘‘And now,” said Mr. Figgs, eagerly, ‘I 
want to hear the Higgins Story !” 

The Doctor turned frightfully pale. Dick 
began to fill his pipe. The Senator looked 
earnestly out of the window. Buttons looked 
at the ceiling. 

‘* What's the matter?” said Mr. Figgs. 

** What ?” asked Buttons. 

‘*The Higgins Story ?” 

The Doctor started to his feet. His excite- 
ment was wonderful. He clenched his fist. 

“T'll quit! I’m going back. I'll join you 
at Rome by another route. I'll—” 

“No, you won't!” said Buttons; “for on a 





journey like this it would be absurd to begin 
the Higgins Story.” 


“ Pooh!” said Dick, ‘‘ it would require nine- 


teen days at least to get through the introduc- | 


tory part.” 
“When, then, can I hear it?” 
Figgs, in perplexity. 


asked Mr, 


a ae 
XVIII. 


“THE ETERNAL CITY.” 


TO BOME, 


XIX. 


A LETTER BY DIOK, AND ORITIOISMS OF HIS FRIENDS. 


Tuey took lodgings near the Piazza di Spag- 
na. This is the best part of Rome to live in, 
which every traveler will acknowledge. Among 
other advantages, it is perhaps the only clean 
spot in the Capital of Christendom. 

Their lodgings were peculiar. Description 
is quite unnecessary. They were not discov- 
ered without toil, and not secured without war- 
fare. Once in possession they had no reason to 
complain. True, the conveniences of civilized 
life do not exist there—but who dreams of con- 
venience in Rome? 

On the evening of their arrival they were 
sitting in the Senator’s room, which was used 
as the general rendezvous. Dick was diligent- 
ly writing. 
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“Dick,” 
about = 

** Well,” said Dick, “the fact is, ay 
pened to remember that when I left home th 
editor of the village paper wished me to write 
occasionally. I promised, and he at on 
lished the fact in enormous capitals, I 


said the Senator, “ what 


> pul “ 
nevel 
thought of it till this evening, when I happened 


| to find a scrap of the last issue of his paper 
|my valise, 


I recollected my promise, and J 


thought I might as well drop a line.” 
NIGHT ON THE ROAD.—THE OLUB ASLEEP.—THEY ENTER | 
ROME. — THOUGHTS ON APPROACHING AND ENTERING 


**Read what you have written,” 

Dick blushed and hesitated. 

** Nonsense! 
Buttons. 

Whereupon Dick cleared his throat and b 
gan: 


Go ahead, my boy!” 


“Rome, May 30, 1859 
“Mr. Eprror,—Rome is a subject which 
uninteresting nor alien to the present age.” 


Is neither 


**That’s a fact, or wouldn't 
writing it,” remarked Buttons, 


you be here 


“In looking over the past, our view is too ofter 
bounded by the Middle Ages. We consider that pe 
riod as the chaos of the modern world, when it la 
covered with darkness, until the Reform came and 
said, ‘ Let there be light !’” 

“ Hang it, Dick! 

“Yet, if the life of the world began any where 
was in Rome. Assyria is nothing tome. E 
but a spectacle !" 


be original or be nothing.” 
gypt is 


“Tf you only had enough funds to carry you 
there you'd change your tune. But go on.” 

**But Rome arises before me as the parent of the 
latter time. 3y her the old battles between Freedom 
and Despotism were fought long ago, and the for 
and principles of Liberty came forth, to pass, amid 
many Vicissitudes, down to a new-born day.” 

‘*There! I’m coming to the point now!” 

** About time, I imagine. 
get into despair.” 


The editor will 


“There is but one fitting approach to Rome. By 
any other road the majesty of the Old Capital is los 
in the lesser grandeur of the Medieval City. Whoev 
goes there let him come up from Naples and enter by 


the Jerusalem Gate.” 
| 


** Jerusalem fiddle-sticks! Why, there’s no 


| such gate 


“There the very spirit of Antiquity sits enthroned 
to welcome the traveler, and all the solemn Past sheds 
her influences over his soul—” 


“ Excuse me; there is a Jerusalem Gate.” 
‘** Perhaps so—in Joppa.” 


“There the Imperial City lies in the sublimity of 
ruin. It is the Rome of our dreams—the ghost of 
dead and buried Empire hovering over its own neg 
lected grave !” 


*< Dick, it’s not fair to work off an old college 
essay as European correspondence.” 


** Nothing may be seen but desolation. The waste 
Campagna stretches its arid surface away to the Alban 
mountains, uninhabited, and forsaken of man and 
beast. For the dust and the works and the monn- 
ments of millions lie here, mingled in the common 
corruption of the tomb, and the life of the present age 
shrinks away in terror. Long lines of lofty aqueducts 
come slowly down from the Alban hills, but these 
crumbled stones and broken arches tell a story more 
eloquent than human voice. 
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“The walls arise before us, but there is no city be- 
yond. The desolation that reigns in the Campagna 
has entered here. The palace of the noble, the haunts 
of pleasure, the resorts of the multitude, the garrison 
of the soldier, have crumbled to dust, and mingled to- 
gether in one common ruin. The soil on which we 
tread, which gives birth to trees, shrubs, and wild- 
flowers without number, is but an assemblage of the 
disintegrated atoms of stones and mortar that once 
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| change a Napoleon. 


arose on high in the form of palace, pyramid, or tem- 
| the scoundrel gave me a lot of little bits of coin 


ple.” 

“Dick, I advise you to write all your letters 
before you see the places you speak of. You've 
no idea how eloquent you can be!” 





with a tinge of regret, ‘‘I’d rather stand and 
hear them talk by the hour, particularly the 
women, than listen to the pootiest music they 
can scare up!” ; 
“T tried that game,” said Mr. Figgs, rueful- 
ly, “in Naples. I went into a broker's shop to 
I thought I'd like to see 
their financial system. I saw enough of it; for 
that only passed for a few cents apiece in N 
ples, with difficulty at that, and won't pass her 


| at all!” 


* Now, if we pass on in this direction, we soon 
come to a spot which is the centre of the world—the | 


place where most of all we must look when we search 
for the source of much that is valuable in our age. 
“It is arude and a neglected spot. At one end rises 
a rock crowned with houses; on one side are a few 
mean edifices, mingled with masses of tottering ruins ; 
on the other a hill formed altogether of crumbled 
atoms of bricks, mortar, and precious marbles. In 


the midst are a few rough columns blackened by time | 


and exposure. The soil is deep, and in places there 
are pits where excavations have been made. Rubbish 
lies around: bits of straw, and grass, and hay, and de- 
cayed leather, and broken bottles, and old bones. A 
few dirty shepherds pass along, driving lean and mis- 
erable sheep. Further up is a cluster of wine-carts, 
with still more curious horses and drivers. 

“What is this place ?—what those ruins, these fallen 
monuments, these hoary arches, these ivy - covered 
walls? What? This is— 

“*The field of freedom, faction, fame, and blood ; 

Here a proud people’s passions were exhaled, 
From the first hour of Empire in the bud 

To that when further worlds to conquer failed; 
The Forum where the immortal accents glow, 
And still the eloquent air breathes, burns with Cicero!’ 

“Yet if you go up to one of those people and ask 
this question, he will answer you and tell you the only 
name he knows—‘ The Cow Market !'" 

“Ts that all?” inquired Buttons, as Dick laid 
down his paper. 

“That's all I’ve written as yet.” 

Whereupon Buttons clapped his hands to ex- 
press applause, and all the others laughingly 
followed his example. 

“Dick,” said the Senator, after a pause, 
“what you have written sounds pretty. But 
look at the facts. Here you are writing a de- 
scription of Rome before you’ve seen any thing 
of the place at all. All that you have put in 


The Senator laughed. ‘‘ Well, you shouldn't 
complain. You lost your Napoleon, but gained 
experience. You have a new wrinkle. I gained 
a new wrinkle too when I gave a half-Napoleon, 
by mistake, to a wretched looking beggar, blind 
of one eye. I intended to give him a cen- 
time.” 

‘*Your principle,” said Buttons, ‘‘ does well 
enough for you as a traveler. But you don't 
look at all the points of the subject. The point 
is to write a letter fora newspaper. Now what 
is the most successful kind of letter? The read- 


|ers of a family paper are notoriously women 


| and young men, or lads, 


Older men only Icok 
at the advertisements or the news. What do 
women and lads care for horse-shoes and maca- 
roni? Of course, if one were to write about 


| these things in a humorous style they would 
| take; but, as a general thing, they prefer to 
| read about old ruins, and statues, and cities, 


| ventures. 


and processions. But the best kind of a corre- 
spondence is that which deals altogether in ad- 
That’s what takes the mind! Inci- 
dents of travel, fights with ruffians, quarrels 


| with landlords, shipwrecks, robbery, odd scrapes, 


| 


that letter is what you have read in books of | 


travel. I mention this not from blame, but 
merely to show what a wrong principle travel- 
ers go on. They don’t notice real live facts. 


Now I've promised the editor of our paper a | 


letter. As soon as I write it I'll read it for you. 
The style won’t be equal to yours, 


write, I'll be bound to tell something new. 


| ment perhaps is useless, 
But, if I} 


laughable scenes ; and Dick, my boy! when you 
write again be sure to fill your letter with events 
of this sort.” 

‘*But suppose,” suggested Dick, meekly, 
‘*that we meet with no ruffians, and there are 
no adventures to relate ?” 

“Then use a traveler’s privilege and. invent 
them. What was imagination given for if not 
to use ?” 

“Tt will not do—it will not do,” said the Sen- 
** You must hold on to facts. 
Information, not amusement, should be your 
aim.” 

‘But information is dull by itself. 


ator, decidedly. 


Amnse- 
Now how much bet- 
ter to combine the utility of solid information 


| with the lighter graces of amusement, fun, and 


Sentiment,” pursued the Senator, thoughtfully, | 
| though its effects are good. Coat it with sugar 
What we ought to look at is not old ruins or | , 


“is playing the dickens with the present age. 


pictures, but men—men—live men. I'd rather 
visit the cottage of an Italian peasant than any 
church in the country. I'd rather see the work- 
ing of the political constitution of this ‘ere be- 
nighted land than any painting you can show. 
Horse-shoes before ancient stones, and macaroni 
before statues, say I! For these little things 
show me all the life of the people. If I only 
understood their cursed lingo,” said the Senator, 


| 
' wai : 
| wondered what the company were laughing at. 

In a few minutes, however, he concluded. to re- 


fancy. Your pill, Doctor, is hard to take, 
and it’s easy.’ 
What!” 
starting up. 
to me ?” 
The Doctor blinked and rubbed his eyes, and 


exclaimed the Doctor, suddenly 
“I’m not asleep! Did you speak 


sume his broken slumber in his bed. He ac- 
cordingly retired; and the company followed 
his example. 
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xX, 
eT. PETER’S !—]IE TRAGIO STORY OF THE FAT MAN IN 

TUE BALL.—HOW ANOTHER TRAGEDY NEARLY HAP- 

PENED.—THE WOES OF MEINHERK SOHATT. 

Two stately fountains, a colonnade which in 
spite of faults possesses unequaled majesty, a 
yast piazza, inclosing many acres in whose im- 
mense area puny man dwindles to a dwarf, and 
in the distance the unapproachable glories of 
the greatest of earthly temples—such is the first 
view of St. Peter’s. 

Our party of friends entered the lordly vesti- 
bule, and lifting the heavy mat that hung over 
the doorway they passed through. _There came 
a soft air laden with the odor of incense; and 
strains of music from one of the side chapels 
came echoing dreamily down one of the side 
A glare of sunlight flashed in on pol- 
ished marbles of a thousand colors that covered 
pillars, walls, and pavement. The vaulted ceil- 
ing blazed with gold. People strolled to and 
fro without any apparent object. They seemed 
to be promenading. In different places some 
peasant women were kneeling. 

They walked up the nave. The size of the 
immense edifice increased with every step. 
Arriving under the dome they stood looking up 
with boundless astonishment. 

They walked round and round. They saw 
statues which were master-pieces of genius ; 
sculptures that glowed with immortal beauty ; 
pictures which had consumed a lifetime as they 
grew up beneath the patient toil of the mosaic 
worker. There were altars containing gems 
equal to a king’s ransom; curious pillars that 
came down from immemorial ages; lamps that 
burn forever. 

**This,” said the Senator, ‘‘ js about the first 
place that has really come up to my idee of for- 
eign parts. In fact it goes clean beyond it. I 
acknowledge its superiority to any thing that 
America can produce. But what’s the good of 
it all? If this Government really cared for the 
good of the people it would sell out the hull 
concern, and devote the proceeds to railways 
and factories. Then Italy would go ahead as 
Providence intended.” 

““My dear Sir, the people of this country 
would rise and annihilate any Government that 
dared to touch it.” 


aisles. 


‘‘Shows how debased they have grown. 


There’s no utility in all this. There couldn't 
be any really good Gospel preaching here. 

‘* Different people require different modes of 
worship,” said Buttons, sententiously. 

‘But it’s immense,” said the Senator, as they 
stood at the farthest end and looked toward the 
entrance. “I’ve been calc'latin’ that you could 
range along this middle aisle about eighteen 
good-sized Protestant churches, and eighteen 
more along the side aisles. You could pile 
them up three tiers high. You could stow away 
twenty-four more in the cross aisle. After that 
you could pile up twenty more in the dome. 
That would make room here for one hundred 
and fifty-two good-sized Protestant churches, 
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and room enough would be left to stow away all 
their spires.” 
And to show the truth of his calculation he 


| exhibited a piece of paper on which he had pen- 


ciled it all. 

If the interior is imposing the ascent to the 
roof is equally so. There is a winding path so 
arranged that mules can go up carrying loads, 
Up this they went and reached the roof. Six 
or seven acres of territory snatched from the 
air spread around ; statues rose from the edge; 
all around cupolas and pillars arose. In the 
centre the huge dome itself towered on high. 
There was a long low building filled with peo- 
ple who lived up here. They were workmen 
whose duty it was to attend to the repairs of 
the vast structure. Two fountains poured forth 
a never-ceasing supply of water. It was diffi- 
cult to conceive that this was the roof of a build- 
ing. 

Entering the base of the central cupola a 
stairway leads up. There is a door which leads 
to the interior, where one can walk around a 
gallery on the inside of the dome and look down. 
Farther up where the arch springs there is an- 
other, Finally, at the apex of the dome there 
isa third opening. Looking down through this 
the sensation is terrific. 

Upon the summit of the vast dome stands an 
edifice of large size, which is called the lantern, 
and appears insignificant in compsrison with 
the mighty structure beneath. Up this the 
stairway goes until at length the opening into 
the ball is reached. 

The whole five climbed up into the ball. 
They found to their surprise that it would hold 
twice as many more. The Senator reached up 
his hand, He could not touch the top. They 
looked through the slits in the side. The view 
was boundless; the wide Campagna, the pur- 
ple Apennines, the blue Mediterranean, appear- 
ed from different sides. 

**T feel,” said the Senator, “‘ that the conceit 


is taken out of me.” 


‘*What is Boston State House to this; or 
Bunker Hill monument! I used to see pictures 
of this place in Woodbridge’s Geography ; but 
I never had a realizing sense of architecture 


| until now.” 


“This ball,” said Buttons, ‘‘ has its history, 
its associations. It has been the scene of suf- 
fering. Once a stoutish man came up here. 


| The guides warned him, but to no purpose. He 


was a willful Englishman. You may see, gen- 
tlemen, that the opening is narrow. How the 
Englishman managed to get up does not appear ; 
but it is certain that when he tried to get down 
he found it impossible. He tried for hours to 
squeeze through. Nouse. Hundreds of peo- 
ple came up to help him. They couldn’t. The 
whole city got into a state of wild excitement. 
Some of the churches had prayers offered up 
for him though he was a heretic. At the end 
of three days he tried again. Fasting and 
anxiety had come to his relief, and he slipped 
through without difficulty.” 
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**He must have been a London swell,” said 
Dick. 

**T don’t believe a word of it,” said Mr. 
Figgs, looking with an expression of horror, 
first at the opening and then at his own rotund- 
ity. Then springing forward he hurriedly be- 
gan to descend. 

Happy Mr. Figgs! 
for him. 
did not think of looking below to see if the way 
was clear. And so it happened, that as he de- 
scended quickly and with excited haste, he 
stepped with all his weight upon the hand of a 
man whowas coming up. The stranger shouted. 
Mr. Figgs jumped. His foot slipped. His 
hand loosened, and down he fell plump to the 
bottom. Had he fallen on the floor there is no 
doubt that he would have sustained severe in- 


There was no danger 


jury. Fortunately for himself he fell upon the | 


stranger and nearly crushed his life out. 

The stranger writhed and rolled till he had 
got rid of his heavy burden. The two men 
simultaneously started to their feet. The stran- 
ger was a short stout man with an unmistaka- 
ble German face. He had bright blue eyes, red 
hair, and a forked red beard. He stared with 
all his might, stroked his forked red beard pite- 


ously, and then ejaculated most gutturally, in 


tones that seemed to come from his boots: 

“ Gh-h-h-r-r-r-r-r-acious me !” 

Mr. Figgs overwhelmed him with apologies, 
assured him that it was quite unintentional, 
hoped that he wasn’t hurt, begged his pardon ; 
but the stranger only panted, and still he stroked 
his forked red beard, and still ejaculated ; 

‘* Gh-h-h-r-r-r-r-r-acious me !” 

Four heads peered through the opening 
above; but seeing no accident their owners, one 
by one, descended, and all with much sympathy 
asked the stranger if he was much hurt. But 
the stranger, who seemed quite bewildered, still 
panted and stroked his beard, and ejaculated : 

** Gh-h-h-r-r-r-r-r-acious me !” 


At length he seer. ed to recover his faculties, | 


and discovered that he was not hurt. 


But in his eagerness to get down he | 


|this he sssured Mr. Figgs, in heavy guttural 
| English, that it was nothing. He had often 
been knocked down before. If Mr. Figgs were 
a Frenchman, he would feel angry. But as he 
was an American he was proud to make his 
acquaintance. He himself had once lived in 
America, in Cincinnati, where he had edited 
a German paper. His name was Meinherr 
Schatt. 

Meinherr Schatt showed no further disposi- 
tion to go up; but descended with the others 
down as far as the roof, when they went to the 
front and stood looking down on the piazza. 
In the course of conversation Meinherr Schatt 
| informed them that he belonged to the Duchy 
of Saxe Meiningen, that he had been living in 
Rome about two years, and liked it about as 
well as any place that he had seen. He went 
every autumn to Paris to speculate on the 
| Bourse, and generally made enough to keep 
| him for a year. He was acquainted with all 

the artists in Rome. Would they like to be 
| introduced to some of them ? 

Buttons would be most charmed. He would 

rather become acquainted with artists than with 
| any class of people. 
| Meinherr Schatt lamented deeply the present 
state of things arising from the war in Lom- 
| bardy. A peaceful German traveler was scarce- 
|ly safe now. Little boys made faces at him in 
| the street, and shouted after him, ‘ Maledetto 

Tedescho !” 

Just at this moment the eye of Buttons was 
attracted by a carriage that rolled away from 
| under the front of the cathedral down the piaz- 

za. In it were two ladies and a gentleman. 
Buttons stared eagerly for a few moments, and 
then gave a jump. 
** What's the matter?” cried Dick. 
“Ttis! By Jove! Itis!” 
| What? Who?” 
| ‘**T see her face! I’m off!” 
**Confound it! Whose face? 
But Buttons gave no answer. 


| 


” 


| 


“Gracious Mz!” 


He was off 
Upon | like the wind, and before the others could re- 
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cover from their surprise had vanished down 
the descent, 

‘*What upon airth has possessed Buttons 
now ?” asked the Senator. 

“Tt must be the Spanish girl,” said Dick. 

‘“* Again? Hasn't his mad chase at sea given 
himalesson? Spanish girl! What is he after? 
If he wants a girl, why can’t he wait and pick 
out a regular thorough-bred out and outer of 
Yankee stock? These Spaniards are not the 
right sort.” 

In an incredible short space of time the figure 
of Buttons was seen dashing down the piazza, 
in the direction which the carriage had taken. 
But the carriage was far ahead, and even as he 
left the church it had already crossed the Ponte 
di S. Angelo. The others then descended. 
Buttons was not seen till the end of the day. 


He then made his appearance with a dejected | 


alr. 

““What luck?” asked Dick, as he came in. 

‘“‘None at all,” said Buttons, gloomily. 

** Wrong ones again ?” 

‘No, indeed. I’m not mistaken this time. 
But I couldn’t catch them. They got out of 
sight, and kept out too. I've been to every 
hotel in the place, but couldn’t find them. It’s 
too bad,” 

“ Buttons,” said the Senator, gravely, ‘‘ I’m 
sorry to see a young man like you so infatuated. 
Beware—Buttons—beware of wimmin! Take 
the advice of an older and more experienced 
man. Beware of wimmin. Whenever you see 
one coming—dodge! It’s your only hope. If 
it hadn’t been for wimmin”—and the Senator 
seemed to speak half to himself, while his face 
assumed a pensive air—‘‘if it hadn’t been for 
wimmin, I’d been haranguing the Legislatoor 


’ 


now, instead of wearying my bones in this be- | 


nighted and enslaved country. 


—@e——— 


XXI. 

THE GLORY, GRANDEUR, BEAUTY, AND INFINITE VARIETY 
OF THE PINOIAN HILL; NARRATED AND DETAILED NOT 
OOLUMNARILY BUT EXHAUSTIVELY, AND AFTER THE 
MANNER OF RABELAIS. 

Ou, the Pincian Hill !—Does the memory of 
that place affect all alike? Whether it does 


or not matters little to the chronicler of this | 


veracious history. To him it is the crown and 


glory of modern Rome; the centre around which | 


all Rome clusters. 
without a parallel! 
no place else can hold a candle! 


Delightful walks! Views 


Pooh—what’s the use of talking? Contem- | 


plate, O Reader, from the Pincian Hill the fol- 
lowing : 
The Tiber, The Campagna, The Aqueducts, Tra- 


jan’s Column, Antonine’s Pillar, The Piazza del Popo- 
lo, The Torre del Capitoglio, The Hoar Capitoline, 


The Palatine, The Quirinal, The Viminal, The Esqui- | 


line, The Celian, The Aventine, The Vatican, The 
Janiculum, St. Peter's, The Lateran, The Stands for 
Roast Chestnuts, The New York Times, The Hurdy- 
gurdys, The London Times, The Raree-shows, The 


| not very far away. 


Place on earth to which | 


Obelisk of Mosaic Pharaoh, The Wine-carts, Harper's 
Weekly, Roman Beggars, Cardinals, Monks, Artists, 
Nuns, The New York Tribune, French Soldiers, Swiss 
Guards, Dutchmen, Mosaic-workers, Plane-trees, Cy- 
press -trees, Irishmen, Propaganda Students, Goats, 
Fleas, Men from Bosting, Patent Medicines, Swells, 
Lager, Meerschaum-pipes, The New York Herald, 
Crosses, Rustic Seats, Dark-eyed Maids, Babel, Terra- 
pins, Marble Pavements, Spiders, Dreamy Haze, Jews, 
Coseacks, Hens, All the Past, Rags, The original Bar- 
rel-organ, The original Organ-grinder, Bourbon Whis- 
ky, Civita Vecchia Olives, Hadrian's Mausoleum, Har- 
per’s Magazine, The Laurel Shade, Murray's Hand- 
book, Cicerones, Englishmen, Dog-carts, Youth, Hope, 
Beauty, Conversation Kenge, Blue-bottle Flies, Gnats, 
Galignani, Statues, Peasants, Cockneys, Gas-lamps, 


! Dundreary, Michiganders, Paper-collars, Pavilions, 


Mosaic Brooches, Little Dogs, Small Boys, Lizards, 
Snakes, Golden Suneets, Turks, Purple Hills, Pla- 
cards, Shin-plasters, Monkeys, Old Boots, Coffee-roast- 


| ers, Pale Ale, The Dust of Ages, The Ghost of Rome 


Ice Cream, Memories, Soda-Water, Harper’s Guide- 
Book. 


XXII. 


HARMONY ON THE PINOIAN HILL.—MUSIO HATH CHARMS 

AMERIOAN MELODIES.—THE GLORY, THE POWER, AND 

THE BEAUTY OF YANKEE DOODLE, AND THE MERCENARY 
SOUL OF AN ITALIAN ORGAN-GRINDER. 


Tuer Senator loved the Pincian Hill, for there 


he saw what he loved best; more than ruins, 


more than churches, more than pictures and 
statues, more than music. He saw man and 
human nature. 

He had a smile for, all; of superiority for the 
bloated aristocrat; of friendliness for the hum- 
ble, yet perchance worthy mendicant. He long- 
ed every day more and more to be able to talk 
the language of the people. 

On one occasion the Club was walking on the 
Pincian Hill, when suddenly they were arrested 
by familiar sounds which came from some place 
‘ It was a barrel-organ; a 
soft and musical organ; but it was playing 
** Sweet Home.” ’ 

‘* A Yankee tune,” said the Senator. ‘‘ Let 
us go and patronize domestic manufacture. 


| That is my idee of political economy.” 


Reaching the spot they saw a pale, intellect- 
ual-looking Italian working away at his instru- 


| ment. 


**Tt’s not bad, though that there may not be 
the highest kind of musical instrument.” 

**No,” said Buttons; “but I wonder that 
you, an elder of a church, can stand here and 
listen to it.” 

‘Why, what has the church to do with a 
barrel-organ ?” 

‘Don’t you believe the Bible ?” 

“Of course,” said the Senator, looking mys- 
tified. 

“Don’t you know what it says on the sub- 
ject?” 

‘* What the Bible says? 
not. It says nothing.” 

“T beg your pardon. It says, ‘The sound of 
the grinding is low.’ See Ecclesiastes, twelfth, 
fourth.” 

The Senator looked mystified, but said no- 


Why no, of course 
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OLD VIRGINNY. 
thing. But suddenly the organ-grinder struck | 
up another tune. | 

* Well, I do declare,” cried the Senator, de- 
lighted, ‘‘ if it isn’t another domestic melody !” 

It was ‘“‘ Independence Day.” 

** Why, it warms my heart,” he said, as a} 
flush spread over his fine countenance. 

The organ-grinder received any quantity of | 
baiocchi, which so encouraged him that he tried 
another—* Old Virginny.” 

‘*That’s better yet,” said the Senator. “ But | 
how on airth did this man manage to get hold 
of these tunes ?” 

Then came others. They were all Ameri- 
ean: “Old Folks at Home,” ‘‘Nelly Bly,” 
“Suwannee Ribber,” ‘ Jordan,” “Dan Tuck- | 
er,” “ Jim Crow.” 

The Senator was certainly most demonstra- 
tive, but all the others were equally affected. 

Those native airs; the dashing, the reckless, 
the roaringly-humorous, the obstreperously jol- 
ly—they show one part of the many-sided Ameri- 
can character. 

Not yet has justice been done to the nigger 
song. It is notaniggersong. It is an Ameri- 
can melody. _ Leaving out those which have | 
been stolen from Italian Operas, how many 
there are which are truly American in their 
extravagance, their broad humor, their glorious 
and uproarious jollity! The words are trash. 
The melodies are every thing. 

These melodies touched the hearts of the 
listeners. American life rose before them as 
they listened. American life—free, boundless, 





exuberant, broadly - developing, self- asserting, 


its 
boundless 


gaining characteristics 

from the extent 

of its home—a continental 

life of limitless variety. As 

mournful as the Scotch: as 

reckless as the Irish; as sol- 
emnly patriotic as the En- 
glish. 

** Listen!” cried the Sena- 
tor, in wild excitement. 

It was ‘* Hail Columbia.” 

“The Pincian Hill,” said 
the Senator, with deep so 
lemnity, “‘is glorified from 
this time forth and for ever- 
more. It has gained a new 
charm. The Voice of Free- 
dom hath made itself heard !” 

The others, though less de- 
monstrative, were no less de- 
lighted. Then came another, 
better yet. ‘‘ The Star-Span- 
gled Banner.” 

“There!” cried the Sena- 
tor, ‘‘is our true national an- 
them—the commemoration of 
national triumph; the grand 
upsoaring of the victorious 
American Eagle as it wings 
its everlasting flight through 
the blue empyrean away up 

to the eternal stars!” 

He burst into tears; the others respected his 
emotion, 

Then he wiped his eyes and looked ashamed 
of himself—quite uselessly—for it is a mistake 
to suppose that tearsare unmanly. Unmanly! 
The manliest of men may sometimes shed tears 
out of his very manhood. 

At last there arose a magic strain that pro- 
duced an effect to which the former was no- 
thing. It was ‘‘ Yankee Doodle!” 

The Senator did not speak. He could not 
find words. He turned his eyes first upon one, 


| and then another of his companions; eyes beam- 
|ing with joy and triumph—eyes that showed 


emotion arising straight from a patriot’s heart 
—eyes which seemed to say: Is there any 
sound on earth or above the earth that can 
equal this ? 

Yankee Doodle has never received justice. 
It is a tune without words. What are the 
recognized words? Nonsense unutterable—the 
sneer of a British officer. But the tune!—ah, 
that is quite another thing! 

The tune was from the very first taken to the 
national heart, and has never ceased to be cher- 
ished there. The Republic has grown to be a 
very different thing from that weak beginning, 
but its national air is as popular as ever. The 
people do not merely love it. They glory in it. 
And yet apologies are sometimes made for it. 
By whom? By the soulless dilettante. The 
people know better:—the farmers, the me- 
chanics, the fishermen, the dry-goods clerks, 
the news-boys, the railway stokers, the butchers, 





the bake 
the tailors, the soldiers, the sailors. Why? 
Because this music has a voice of its own, more 
expressive than words; the language of the 
soul, which speaks forth in certain melodies 
which form an utterance of unutterable passion. 

The name was perhaps given in ridicule. It 
was accepted with pride. The air is rash, reck- 
less, gay, triumphant, noisy, boisterous, care- 
less, heedless, rampant, raging, roaring, rattle- 
brainish, devil-may-care-ish, plague - take - the- 
hindmost-ish; but! solemn, stern, hopeful, res- 
olute, fierce, menacing, strong, cantankerous 
(cantankerous is entirely an American idea), 
bold, daring— 

Words fail. 

Yankee Doodle has not yet received its Doo! 

The Senator had smiled, laughed, sighed, 


wept, gone through many variations of feeling. | 
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rs, the candlestick-makers, the tinkers, | 


“These tunes ?” 

“Yes, Signore.” 

“To Americans ?” 

“Yes, Signore.” 

‘** What is it all?” asked the Senator. 

**He says that he finds he makes money by 
playing American tunes to Americans.” 

‘‘Hm,” said the Senator, with some dis- 
pleasure; ‘‘and he has no soul then to see the 
—the beauty, the sentiment, the grandeur of 
his vocation !” 

‘* Not a bit—he only goes in for money.” 

The Senator turned away in disgust. “ Yan- 
kee Doodle,” he murmured, ‘‘ ought of itself 
to have a refining and converting influence on 
the European mind ; but it is too debased—yes 
—yes—too debased.” 


———— 


He had thrown baiocchi till his pockets were ex- | 


hausted, and then handed forth silver. He had 
shaken hands with all his companions ten times 
over. They themselves went not quite as far 


in feeling as he, but yet to a certain extent they | 


went in. 

And yet Americans are thought to be prac- 
tical, and not ideal. Yet here was a 
American who was intoxicated—drunk ! 
what? By sound, notes, harmony. 


true 
By 

By music! 

‘* Buttons,” said he, as the music ceased and 
the Italian prepares to make his bow and quit 
the scene, ‘‘I must make that gentleman’s ac- 
quaintance.” 

Buttons walked up to the organ-grinder. 

‘* Be my interpreter,” said the Senator. ‘‘ In- 
troduce me.” 

“* What's your name ?” asked Buttons. 

** Maffeo Cloto.” 

** From where ?” 

* Urbino.” 

“Were you ever in America?” 

*<No, Signore.” 

“* What does he say ?” asked the Senator, im- 
patiently. 

** He says his name is Mr. Cloto, and he was 
never in América.” 

“How did you get these tunes ?” 


“Qut of my organ.” said the Italian, grin- | 


ning. 

“Of course ; but how did you happen to get 
an organ with such tunes ?” 

**T bought it.” 


**Oh yes; but how did you happen to buy | 


one with these tunes ?” 

** For you illustrious American Signore. You 
all like to hear them.” 

**Do you know any thing about the tunes ?” 

** Signore ?” 

**Do you know what the words are ?” 

“Ohno. Iam an Italian.” 

‘*T suppose you make money out of them.” 

‘‘IT make more in a day with these than I 
could in a week with other tunes.” 

**You lay up-money, I suppose.” 

“Oh yes. In two years I will retire and 
let my younger brother play fere.” 


junction. 


XXIII. 


HOW A BARGAIN IS MADE.—THE WILFS OF THE 
TRADESMAN.—THE NAKED SULKY BEGGAR, 
JOVIAL WELL-OLAD BEGGAR.—WHO I8 THI 
BEGGARS? 


ITALIAN 
AND THE 
KING OF 


**Wuat are you thinking about, Buttons ?” 

* Well, Dick, to tell the truth, I have been 
thinking that if I do find the Spaniards they 
won't have reason to be particularly proud of 
me as a companion. Look at me.” 

*T look, and to be frank, my dear boy, I 
must say that you look more shabby-genteel 
than otherwise.” 
| ‘*That’s the result of traveling on one suit 
of clothes—without considering fighting. I 
give up my theory.” 

‘*Give it up, then, and come out as a but- 
terfly.” 


Come 


| 

‘* Friend of my soul, the die is cast. 

| forth with me and seek a clothing-store.’ 
It was not difficult to find one. 

| tered the first one that they saw. 

| Roman overwhelmed them with attention. 

** Show me a coat, Signore.” 

Signore sprang nimbly at the shelves and 


They en- 
The polite 


brought down every coat in his store. But- 
| tons picked out one that suited his fancy, and 
tried it on. 

** What is the price ?” 

With a profusion of explanation and descrip- 
tion the Roman informed him: “ Forty pias- 
ters.” 

**T’ll give you twelve,” said Buttons, quietly. 

The Italian smiled, put his head on one side, 
| drew down the corners of his mouth, and threw 
up his shoulders. This is the shrug. The 
shrug requires special attention. The shrug is 
a gesture used by the Latin race for expressing 
a multitude of things, both objectively and sub- 
jectively. It is a language of itself. It is, as 
circumstances require, a noun, adverb, pronoun, 
verb, adjective, preposition, interjection, con- 
Yet it does not supersede the spok- 
en language. It comes in rather when spoken 


| words are useless, to convey intensity of mean- 


ing or delicacy. 
learned. 


It is not taught, but it is 
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THE SHRUG. 


The coarser, or 
race have not cordially adopted this mode of 
human intercommunication. The advantage 


of the shrug is that in one slight gesture it con- | 
tains an amount of meaning which otherwise | 


would require many words. <A good shrugger 
in Italy is admired, just as a good conversa- 


tionist is in England, or a good stump orator | 


in America, When the merchant shrugged 
Buttons understood-him and said: 

“You refuse? ThenI go. Behold me!” 

** Ah, Signore, how can you thus endeavor to 
take advantage of the necessities of the poor ?” 

**Signore, I must buy according to my abil- 
ity.” 

The Italian laughed long and quietly. The 
idea of an Englishman or American not having 
much money was an exquisite piece of humor. 

**Go not, Signore. Wait a little. Let me 
unfold more garments. Behold this, and this. 
You shail have many of my goods for twelve 
piasters,” 

**No, Signore; I must have this, or I will 
have none.” 

‘**You are very hard, Signore. 
necessities. 
ent war, which we poor miserable tradesmen 
feel most of all.” 

**Then addio, Signore; I must depart.” 

They went out and walked six paces. 


Think of my 


‘* P-s-s-s-s-s-s-s-s-s-t !” 
of the Latin race. 
trating sound than a loud Hallo! 
use it. Children too. 
importing to America. ) 


This would be worth 


at least blunter, Teutonic | 


Think of the pressure of this pres- | 


(Another little idea } 
It is a much more pene- 
Ladies can 


“ ~ . . ~ . . ” 
P-s-s-s-s-s-s-s-s-s-t ! 


Buttons and Dick turned. The Italian stoo 
smiling and bowing and beckoning. 

** Take it for twenty-four piasters.” 

‘*No, Signore; I can only pay twelve.” 

With a gesture of ruffled dignity the shoy 
keeper withdrew. Again they turned away 
They had scarcely gone ten paces before th« 
shopkeeper was after them: 

‘*A thousand pardons. But I have 


col 


| cluded to take twenty.” 


**No; twelve, and no more,” 
‘* But think, Signore; only think.” 
**T do think, my friend; I do think.” 
**Say eighteen.” 
**No, Signore.” 
‘¢ Seventeen.” 
** Twelve.” 
‘*Here. Come back with me.” 
They obeyed. The Italian folded the coat 
| neatly, tied it carefully, stroked the parcel ter 
derly, and with a meek yet sad smile handed i 
to Buttons. 
‘*There—only sixteen piasters.” 
Buttons had taken out his purse. At this h¢ 
hurriedly replaced it, with an air of vexation. 
| ‘*T can only give twelve.” 
| ‘Oh, Signore, be generous. 
| struggles, my expenses, my family. 
not force me to lose.” 

“*T would scorn to force you to any thing 
and therefore I will depart.” 

** Stop, Signore,” cried the Italian, detainin 
them at the door. “Iconsent. You may tak 
it for fourteen.” 

‘* Ror Heaven’s sake, Buttons, take it,” saix 
Dick, whose patience was now completely ex 
hausted. ‘Take it.” 

** Twelve,” said Buttons, 

‘** Let me pay the extra two dollars, for my 
own peace of mind,” said Dick. 
| ‘*Nonsense, Dick. It’s the principle of thé 
| thing. As a member of the Dodge Club, too, 
| I could not give more.” 

‘Thirteen, good Signore mine,” 
| Italian, piteously. 

‘*My friend, I have given my word that I 
would pay only twelve.” 
**Your word? Your pardon, but to whom ?’ 
| *'To you.” 
| ‘Oh, then, how gladly I release you from 
| your word!” 
| Twelve, Signore, or I go.” 
| ‘**T can not.” 
| Buttons turned away. They walked along 
the street, and at length arrived at anothe 
clothier’s. Just as they stepped in a hand wa 
| laid on Buttons’s shoulder, and a voice crie 


Think of m 


You 


Wii 


} 


said the 


** Take it! 
“Ah! I thought so! 
** Twelve.” 
| Buttons paid the money and directed where 
it should be sent. He found out afterward tha 
the price which an Italian gentleman would 
pay was about tei piasters. 


Take it, Signore !” 
Twelve ?” 





VANITY. 





There is no greater wonder than the patient 
waiting of an Italian tradesman in pursuit of a 
bargain. The flexibility of the Itali&n con- 


science and imagination under such circum- | 


stances is truly astonishing. 

Dress makes a difference. The very expres- 
sion of the face changes when one has passed 
from shabbiness into elegance. After Buttons 
had dressed himself in his gay attire his next 
thought was what to do with his old clothes. 

‘‘Come and let us dispose of them.” 

‘Dispose of them!” 

‘*Oh, I mean get rid of them. I saw a man 
crouching in a corner nearly naked as I came 
up. Let us go and see if we can find him. Id 
like to try the effect.” 

They went to the place where the man had 
been seen. He was there still. A young man, 
in excellent health, brown, musctilar, lithe. 


had an old coverlet around his loins—that was 
He looked up sulkily. 

‘* Are you not cold ?” 

**No,” he blurted out, and turned away. 

“Don’t throw away 


all. 


** A boor,” said Dick. 
your charity on him.” 

** Look here.” 

The man looked up lazily. 

‘*Do you want some clothes ?” 

No reply. 

**T’ve got some here, and perhaps will give 
them to you.” 

The man scrambled to his feet. 

**Confound the fellow!” said Dick. “If he 
don’t want them let’s find some one who does.” 

‘* Look here,” said Buttons. 

He unfolded his parcel. 
indifferently at the things. 

‘* Here, take this,” and he offered the pan- 
taloons. 

The Italian took them and slowly put them 
on. This done, he stretched himself and yawn- 
ed. 

“Take this.” 





He | 


The fellow looked | 


| ilustrious youths—Draw near—Look in pity 


It was his vest. 

The man took the vest and put it on with 
equal sang froid. Again he yawned and 
| stretched himself, 

‘**Here’s a coat.” 

Buttons held it out to the Italian. The fel- 
| low took it, surveyed it closely, felt in the pock- 

ets, and examined very critically the stiffening 
of the collar. Finally he pat it on. He but- 
| toned it closely around him, and passed his fin- 
gers through his matted hair. Then he felt the 

pockets once more, After which he yawned 
| long and solemnly. This done, he looked earn- 
| estly at Buttons and Dick. He saw that they 
| had nothing more. Upon which he turned on 
| his heel, and without saying a word, good or 
| bad, walked off with immense strides, turned a 
corner, and was out of sight. The two philan- 
thropists were left staring at one another. At 
last they laughed. 

‘*That man is an original,” said Dick. 

‘* Yes, and there is another,” said Buttons. 

As he spoke he pointed to the flight of stone 
steps that goes up from the Piazza di Spagna. 
Dick looked up. There sat The Beggar! 

AnTon10! 

Legless, hatless, but not by any means pen 
niless, king of Roman beggars, with a European 
reputation, unequaled in his own profession— 
| there sat the most scientific beggar that the 
| world has ever seen. 

He had watched the recent proceedings, 
caught the glance of the young men. 

As they looked up his voice came clear and 

sonorous through the air: 

**( most generous—O most noble—O most 





and 


upon the abject—Behold legless, armless, help- 


| less, the beggar Antonio forsaken of Heaven— 


For the love of the Virgin—For the sake of the 
saints—In the name of humanity—Date me 
uno mezzo baioccho—Sono pooooo00000vero— 
Miseraaaaaaaaaabile—Desperrrraaaaaaaado |” 





VANITY. 


THE sun comes 
And day and night are 
The year gro 


up and the sun goes down, 


the same as one; 


s green and the year grows brown, 


And what is it all, when all is done? 
Grains of sombre or shining sand, 
Sliding into and out of the hand. 


And men go down in ships to the seas, 
And a hundred ships are the same as one; 
And backward and forward blows the breeze, 
And what is it all, when all is done? 
A tide with never a shore in sight 


Setting steadily on to the 


night. 


The fisher droppeth his net in the stream, 
And a hundred streams are the same as one; 
And the maiden dreameth her love-lit dream, 
And what is it all, when all is done? 


The net of the fisher the 
And alway the dreaming 


burden breaks, 
the dreamer wakes. 
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“ KEEPING HOUSE.” 


MY SECOND CHILDHOOD. 


t AM a bachelor. Ido not state the fact be- | powers of observation are often strikingly por- 
cause I suppose it will possess any peculiar | trayed. The game was that known'‘in infant- 
interest for my lady readers, although I know | ine parlance as ‘‘ Keeping House.” The house 
that young men, possessing the refined feelings | itself was of the most primitive and fragile ar- 
and affectionate dispositions necessary to form | chitecture; and had there been an inroad of an 
good husbands, are comparatively rare—I state | enemy, the question of the possibility of keep- 
the fact simply to preclude the possibility of any | ing it would have been decided in a moment. 
one judging me to be the father of the lovely | No idea of warfare, however, disturbed the 
children about whom I shall dilate. They re- | souls of the young tenants, who regarded keep- 
semble me, it is true, but it is because they re- | ing house in its purely civil aspect. Four high- 
semble my sister. She (a beautiful woman she | backed chairs surmounted by an umbrella com- 
is) is their mother. In respect to them I bear| posed the domicile. Within were snugly en- 
the plain designation of Uncle Ned—a title sconced the arch little elf, Katie, five years old, 
which I nevertheless consider right royal. | and her brother Willie, a robust, rosy-cheeked 
The “once upon a time” in which my story | boy of seven; such were the lady and the lord 
commences was a warm day of last summer. | of the mansion. A dismal-faced Skye terrier 
I reposed on the easiest of easy-chairs in the | was well-nigh smothered in the girl’s arms, and 
veranda of my brother-in-law’s house, enjoying | personified her eldest son. Her husband, as I 
my post-prandial cigar. My sister does not ob- | gazed, was discovered sitting upon her infant, 
ject to my smoking good cigars on the prem-| and berated in a savage manner by the anxious 
ises, although she will not tolerate my meer- mother. The china head of the darling had re- 
schaum. <A cool breeze from Long Island | ceived no injury, and it Was soon again put to 
Sound fanned my cheek; and its blue waters, | sleep by the careful attentions of its parent. 
sparkling in the sunlight and dotted here and| ‘‘Mithter and Mithith Wilknith will thoon 
there with a white sail, lay outstretched before | arrive,” now lisped Katie; and hardly had she 
me. My attention, however, was exclusively | spoken before Nell and Gus, arm in arm, ap- 
attracted by the movements of my little nieces | peared from behind the corner of the veranda. 
and nephews, who, some few feet from me,| ‘How do you do,” soon resounded from all 
were engaged in one of those comic imitations | mouths with great empressement ; and vigorous 
of the life of their elders which children delight | hand-shaking nearly overturned the house. 
in, Not a little unintentional satire is to be| ‘You will thtop to thupper, won’t you?” 
noted in these exhibitions, and the child’s| next queried the hostess, 
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‘We're to go to a ball to-night; I hardly | 
know if we can. Is that your eldest son? 
How he has grown!” Thus discoursed Nell, | 
and stretched out her hands to receive the dog. | 
‘«‘ Looks a good deal like his father,” observed 
Gus, and slyly pulled his tail. The unfortunate 
animal gave a short bark and snapped the air, 
to the dismay of Nellie, who let him drop; when 
whiz! he went underneath the chair-rounds, 
bearing with him Katie’s apron, which had been | 
fastened to his neck. The party burst into | 
shouts of langhter, and rushing in pursuit were | 
soon hid from my sight by the bushes in the 
garden. 
‘“‘ Happy, happy childhood !” I mused, as the | 
sound of their mirth still rang in my ears; and | 
then my thoughts reverted to that dingy law- 
office in Pine Street, whither I was to go in the | 
morning. ‘“ Yes, happy, happy childhood—ig- 
norant of the crimes and miseries of life. Ex- 
istence is for thee all sunshine, where no clouds 
lower; or, if there be, thy tempests are but April 
showers lasting for a moment, and then all smiles | 
again. What knowest thou of agonized fears 
and hopes, of brain-searing toil, of dark despair? 
The fiend ambition stings not thee. Ever care- 
less, ever joyful. Ah, would I were a boy again!” 
I must have puffed my cigar furiously as I | 
thus cogitated, for I found myself enveloped in 
a dense smoke, which soon shut off all view of 
surrounding objects. From a bluish tinge its 
color changed to yellow, and now a roseate ra- 
diance filled it. Amidst its depths appeared 
the outline of a female form, to which every 
moment gave substance. In perfect beauty it | 
soon stood fully revealed. Drapery of the purest | 
white fell from her shoulders and enshrouded | 
her feet. A single star blazed on her forehead. 
Hers was the majestic port of Juno, but no pride | 
curled her lip. Like Venus, she was faultless 
in feature, yet in the expression of her calm, 
soul-searching eyes no voluptuousness dwelt. | 
The stern, intellectual purity of Minerva was | 
seen in her countenance, but, unlike that god- | 


dess, she wore no martial aspect. Her look | 


> 


tired in a Zouave jacket and breeches, 


| am but Common Sense. 
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I 


felt no 


toward me was benignant, pitying. 
fear. 

** Mortal, dost thou know me?” 
in mild tones. 

“ Are you— ?” 


she asked, 
I hesitated, wondering, but 
not daring to inquire if she were not the Genius 
of America, the only nineteenth-century deity 
of which I had heard much. ‘‘I—I have never 
before seen you,” I finally declared, in the most 
respectful manner. 

“Thou hast not. 
mon Sense.” 

**Ts it possible? You do exist, then. 
told so, but had not deemed it true.” 

“T have heard thy prayer, and am come to 
grant thy request.” A smile played over her 
face. ‘* Thou shalt be a boy again.” 

“Eh? Ah! What?” I became quite 
nervous, and stammeringly added: ‘‘ A boy in 
good circumstances, then, I beg. 
know that—” 

**As thou desirest. Farewell. Yet stay. 
I am not all-powerful. I can not entirely de- 
prive thee of the memory of thy past state. 1 
A boy thou shalt be, 
but thou wilt retain thy recollections of man- 


I am the Spirit of Com- 


I was 


Of course I 


| hood.” 


Into the mist about me she slowly faded as she 
had come. I trembled, for I believed in her. 
What lady save the embodiment of common- 
sense would have smiled upon me amidst tobac- 
co-smoke? And now the clouds rolled closer to 
me, and pressed me in theirembrace. A singu- 
lar sensation pervaded my frame. I was growing 
smaller. Atlength the dense atmosphere cleared 
away, and I discovered myself in an apartment 
new to me, yet where, strangely enough, I felt 
myself at home. It appeared as though I had 
spent many years in the house of which I was 
a part. As I gazed abstractedly about, won- 


| dering what I should do, a noise in the street 


attracted me. Yes, I was in the city. I ran 
to the window, and tried to peer outside. I 
could not reach the sill. ‘‘ What donkeys made 
this house?” I murmured. ‘‘ Did they never 
intend people to enjoy any prospect? What 
sort of prison is it?” I now caught sight of a 
mirror at the end of the room, and approached 
it, desiring to gratify a harmless vanity by a 
view of myself. It was hung out of my reach. 
A chair ?— what a monstrous chair! ‘With 
difficulty I clambered upon it. A curly-head- 
ed little fellow was presented to my sight, at- 


Ah, 


| I was a child! and every thing about me ap- 


peared as if made for giants. Little boys were 
entirely forgotten. Jt. was too bad. Sofas, 
stools, lounges, were only to be mounted by me 
with an effort. Not an article of furniture was 
adapted to my needs. ‘‘I wish I were a man!” 


| I pettishly exclaimed to myself, and then the 


SENSE, 


thought flashed upon me that so I once had 
been. I seemed to have led a dual existence, 
but my past life as a child was far more vivid 


to me than my manhcod. Gorgeously bound 


| volumes in a book-case near now fascinated my 
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gaze. On an upper shelf I noted one bearing | 
the title, ‘Robinson Crusoe.” That famous 
book—I must see it. How could I reach it? | 
Would a chair enable me to do so? No. The} 
lower half of the secretary projected, covered 
by a mahogany leaf, which could be turned 
down, then forming a desk lined with black 
velvet. I soon ascertained this, and determ-| | 
ined to place a stool upon the desk, and thus 
elevate myself nearer the desired object, No 
sooner thought than done. Hardly so; for as 

I was stretching out my hand for the volume 
the stool slipped, and I fell from my perch to 
the floor, bruising my forehead. I gave a} 
frightful cry, and instantly the parlor-door was 
opened. 


TORTURE. 


*“‘Neddie, come in! Ma's got back! O} 
my, look at your head! Poor Neddie’s hurt!’ 
and with that she kissed my wound, fondling 
me in her pretty purring way. 

**Oh never mind, Susy, that’s nothing,” I re 
plied, restored to my equanimity. 

**Ma’s got company, and wants to see you. 
Come in!” she exclaimed, pulling me by the 
sleeve of my jacket. I followed, reluctantly, 
and was soon in the presence of my mother and 
| three other ladies. Instantly arose a chorus : 

‘* What a smart looking little fellow!” 

““Your eyes, Matilda, I declare!” 

** A good boy, too, I’m sure.” 


SEEKING KNOWLEDGE UNDER DIFFICULTIES, Two of the ladies were wrinkled and ugly, 
with expressions that were very disagreeable to 


‘Ah, Masther Neddie! in mischief again, | me, ‘The first of these cried : 
are ye ? Your feyther shall hear of this. Come} «Come here”—Neddie his name is ?—“ Come 
with me!” and with these words a stout Irish | here, Neddie! You go to school?” She laid 
maid-servant seized me rudely by the shoul-| one hand underneath my chin, and, raising m) 
der. : ‘ head, grinned at me with what was meant to be 

a Lemme lone,” I shouted, “you ugly old | 9 winning smile. I could feel all the while she 
thing!” and I strove to release myself from her | did not care for me, and I was made very awk- 
grasp. She laughed as she marked my impo- | s 
tent rage; and, tucking me under her arm, | 
bore me out of the apartment. 

“ Your head is cut; I must wash it, Your | 
mother will be in soon,” she said. To be thus | 
handled by a being I despised—a creature [| 
had heard my parents ridicule—a low, ignorant 
Milesian ! 

‘*T will wash myself; let me go,” I shrieked, | 
bursting with wrath. How pitiable to be a 
child—how helpless I was! 

But worse was to come. We reached the 
kitchen, and there with intentional tenderness, 
but real roughness, my wound was mopped 
with .a towel. I writhed beneath the inflie- 
tion. Why would she not let me tend my own 
bruises; I had been used to tend my own 
bruises. Yes, when I was a man! 

Freed from her clutches I bounded maddened 
up stairs. As I passed the parlor the door (7% — | ' 
opened and my little sister stood revealed. She el Oa | 
rushed after me attired in her bonnet and cloak. AN OBJECT OF COMPASSION. 


ward and uncomfortable. 


j 
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“Yes, ma’am,” I answered. 
“ And what do you study there ?” 
“’Rithmetic, Geography, Grammar, Writ—” 
I stopped, for my interrogator was now talking 
vivaciously with the other old lady about the 
ridiculous airs a certain Miss Benson gave her- 
self in church last Sunday. I was very much 
hurt. They only made fun of me. All the old 
people did. I was a mere thing to them—a 
toy. The world was made for the grown peo- 
ple. Children, like negroes and ill-treated 
wives, have no rights that any one is bound to 
erespect. Oh, I wished I were a man, then I 
wouldn’t be so slighted. The old hag! I would 
like to chuck her under the chin and ask her 
what she had learned at school. As I thus 
mused, standing sullenly beside the party, the 
third visitor beckoned to me with such a kind 
look that I advanced toward her. She was 
richly dressed, and had a soft brown eye ; and 
dark curls almost concealed her plump, rosy | 
cheeks. ‘*There, Neddie,” said she, “‘ buy | which the street-boys of the neighborhood were 
something you like with that,” and she pressed | divided. 
one of the new five-cent nickel pieces in my} ‘ Neither,” I tremblingly asseverated. 
hand. “Funnin’.on me, are yer? Take that,” and 
“Thank you, ma’am,” I returned, modestly, | at once he commenced a ferocious onslaught 
while my heart leaped as I beheld the coin. | upon my person, pommeling me with his fists 
Feelings of humiliation had, however, by no | in quick time and on all sides. Confused and 
means passed from me. ‘*‘ When I’m a man,” | breathless I warded his blows as well as I could, 
I said to myself, as I stole toward the door, ‘‘I | but was soon laid prostrate at his feet. He 
shall have plenty of money to do what I wish | stood over me contemptuously for a moment, 
with.” A reminiscence of my previous man-/|and then bestowing a hearty kick upon me 
hood came upon me like a dream as I walked | strolled away whistling. I did not dare to move 
the street toward a candy-shop, and a yellow | until I was sure he was a good way distant; 
cur snarling at my heels at the time. I kicked | but as I lay I saw a policeman on the opposite 
at it contemptuously as if I were six feet high. side of the street, who must, I knew, have wit- 
With a savage growl the animal sprang at me | nessed the whole affair. ‘‘If I'd been a man,” 
and I was tumbled in the mud. I would be | I said to myself with tears, ‘‘ he’d have come to 
killed! I would be killed! Crouched, ready | my assistance soon enough. But it was only a 
for another spring twogeet off, he glared horri- | fight between two boys.” Yes, as I looked he 
bly upon me with his great red eyes. I twisted | laughed at me; and I was bruised in every 
my body round and presented my boots toward | limb and covered with filth, My money—it 
him while I grasped a cobble-stone with one | was lost! Boys were made for naught but in- 
hand. Quickly I flung my weapon; it struck | sults and contempt, it seemed. Slowly and sor- 
the dog’s fore-paw; he turned with his tail be- | rowfully I picked myself up, and plodded on my 
tween his legs and limped away howling. I| way back home. With my fists rubbed into 
rose from the ground and was about brushing, | my smarting eyes I blundered along, impervious 
as well as I could, the mud from my garments, | to all external sights and sounds, absorbed in 
when I found myself confronted by a ragged, | maddened reflections upon my calamities. Be- 
dirty-faced boy, considerably bigger than my-| wildered with bodily and mental anguish I 
self. He wore a man’s dress-coat, the tails of | turned down the wrong street, and proceeded a 
which dragged upon the ground and the sleeves | considerable distance before the thought strack 
of which were pulled half-way back to admit of | me that I ought tobe nearhome. As I looked 
the protrusion of a pair of grimy fists. A loose | up wondering why the well-known door-step 
‘ap was drawn down over his ears. There was | had not presented itself to my gaze, I found my- 
a long scar across his cheek. He squinted at | self enveloped in the shades of evening; a vista 
me in a frightful manner as he compressed | of gas-lights extended before me, and a man 
his lips and raised his right arm as if for a! placed a ladder against a tall iron post on the 
blow. | corner near me and soon set in flame another 
“Did yer know that ere dorg was mine ?” jet. Rows of brilliant windows, with varieties 
I humbly and frightenedly confessed my ig- | of gay articles therein, were on each side of 
norance of the fact. A long pause, in which I|me. Where was I? I—lI was lost! Lost! 
stood rooted to the spot by the fascination of | Lost in the night in that great city, which even 
his cruel gaze. Finally he asked: | in the day bred horrors! Oh! oh! it was ter- 
‘*Do yer b’long to ther Gulls or ther Dash- | rible! Desperation lent me strength, and I 


« 


ers?” He alluded to two hostile sects into! eagerly ran to a passer-by. 





‘“PUNNEN’, ARE YER?” 
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** Please, Sir,” I began, faintly, ‘‘ will you tell 
me—” 

But the man pressed rudely on, without deign- 
ing so much as a look at me. 
it was tobe small! If I were a man, how soon 
he’d stop! My spirits gave way entirely. I 
seated myself on a curb-stone and wept bitterly. 
But this would not do; I must make another 
effort. I determined to submit to no repulse, 
and made after the next comer. I grasped 
him by the sleeve. 

** Please, Sir, will—” 

“ Away, you little brat!” He shook me off, 
giving me such a scowl from his black-bearded 
face that I almost sank to the ground with 
dread. 

I saw how it would be. I would wander 
down street after street until I was sick with 
exhaustion, and then I would lie in the damp 
and cold, and die, if some more horrid boys did 
not again— Oh! oh! oh! what should I do? 
As I reeled to and fro with perturbation there 
met my frenzied gaze a well-known form—my 
father’s! He was advancing toward me. 
sudden revulsion took place within my breast. 
I was safe! My first impulse was to rush to 
his protection. But I knew him to be, though 
a good and kind man, one very stern as well. 
That thought made me pause. Quoting the 
proverb—‘ Spare the rod, and spoil the child,” 
he was often hasty in his judgments. It was 
against his orders that I should be out at this 
hour, and I was, moreover, torn and dirty. He 
had not seen me, I reflected; I had better keep 
clear of his sight, and merely follow him to the 
home I had left. My plan was put in execu- 
tion. I again beheld the house I sought; and 
as my father opened the front-door with his 
latch-key I slipped into the area. Then, alas! 
he saw me, and, what was worse, Biddy saw me. 
Biddy had not forgotten my ill-treatment of her 
a few hours previous. No sooner was I in the 
basement hall than she laid her big red hands 
upon me. 

‘*Aha! Masther Neddie; at yer thricks again, 


Oh, how awful ! 


Ali 


| air ye! 


Come to yer feyther at onst, yer bad 


boy!” 

I was borne rapidly up stairs, and stood quiv- 
| ering with apprehension in the presence of my 
| august parent, who stopped divesting himself of 
| his light over-coat to gaze upon me. 


| “What is the meaning of this, Edward? 
| How came it that I saw you sneaking into the 
| area a moment ago ?” 

“JT, Sir, I—I—I—” I could not find the 
|words I wished. Then Biddy launched forth, 
}and gave a glowing account of my adventure 
with the book-case. She took her own view 
| of the affair, hoWever; and as I listened I ap- 
peared to myself a confirmed house-breaker—a 
criminal of the deepest dye. 

*“Tt’s no such thing!” was all I could utter. 

“You've been fighting, Edward,” said my fa- 
ther. 

‘“*N-no; ye-yes, Sir!” I stammered, and 
was collecting my thoughts to tell the whole 
story, when he reached his hand for a rattan. 
In an agony of fear I only screamed: ‘‘ Don’t! 
oh dont!” My mother now appeared on the 
scene, exclaiming: ‘Oh, husband, look at him! 
the poor boy has suffered enough.” My father 
yielded to her pleading, and turning to Biddy, 
said : 


“pon’t! on pon’r!” 


‘“‘Take him to the kitchen and rid him of 
those filthy clothes, and then put him to bed at 
once. No! he shall have no supper to-night!” 








Biddy shed tears over me as she performed 
her task. Hypocritical tears I thought them. 
I hated her; I hated every thing. ‘Oh, how 
cruel every body is!” I moaned, as I lay alone 
on my couch in the dark. ‘‘ And just because 
Iam alittle boy. IfI were onlya man!” A 
dim recollection of my previous state of being 
flashed upon me. Was I in enlightened, free 
America? Could such an outrageous exercise 
of tyrannical power be allowed? ‘Trial by jury? 
Ah, I was only a little boy. I must submit to 
oppression. Thus groaning I fell asleep. 

I was soon awake for I slept uneasily, and a 
scratching and clawing apparently underneath 
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my bed startled my fancy. What could it be? | 
Crick, guar-r-r, tap, tap, tap—no mouse ever | 
made a noise like that. Andif it were a mouse 
orarat; did not evil spirits take the forms of 
yermin to torment mankind? All the mon- 
sters of the legendary lore I had perused crowd- 
ed upon my imagination. I raised myself from 
my pillow and peered about, while my heart's 
palpitations seemed the dull beats of a funereal 
drum. All was dense blackness, yet there | 
seemed something glistening a dull white with- | 
in its depths. It moved—it surely moved. | 
That something white—it drew nearer. Bang! | 
it had stumbled against the foot of my bed, and | 
there, above the board, I could see its yellow, 
shining eyes. I swooned. 

When I again opened my eyes I saw the 
bright vision which had greeted me previous to | 
my entrance upon my infantile state. 

“Oh, Spirit of Common Sense! How could 
you?” I cried, imploringly. 

“Thou hadst but thy wish.” 

‘** But those horrid eyes !” 

‘*Yes, I have just frightened a cat from the | 
room.” | 

‘“‘T was never more than half serious in wish- | 
ing to be a child again.” 

“Thou wast therefore but half a child; I! 
made the work complete. What thou didst 
wish is the wish of all mankind, to be other | 
than they are.” | 

‘Please say no more,” I broke in hastily. | 
‘**T know all about that.” 

‘Thou art still averse to the dictates of Com- | 
mon Sense. But I forgive thee. Thou hast | 





had thy lesson and mayest return to thy normal 
state.” 

With these words the spirit smiled pityingly 
upon me, though there lurked amusement too 
in the curve of her lip. She leaned forward 
and pressed her hand upon my brow. 

“Be thou a man!” 

Her touch was icy cold, a shiver ran through 
me, and I found myself seated again in that 
easy-chair on the veranda. That ugly Skye 
terrier whose disappearance I had noted was 
held in close proximity to my face. Could it 
have been his cold nose which I had felt in that 
icy touch? The merry-eyed Katie held him. 
All the children were dancing and laughing 
about me. 

“Ha! ha! ha! how he jumped when Growl- 
touched him,” said one. 

**Uncle Ned, you've been asleep, and burned 
a hole right through your coat with your cigar,” 


er 


| cried another. 


I surveyed them one and all witha sad smile. 
‘* Miserable little creatures, little you know of 
your helpless and wretched state!” My six feet 
of humanity arose, and its lengthy proportions 
were admiringfy contemplated by the ovner. 
I thrust my hand into my pocket and drew forth 
my porte-monnaie. It contained eight dollarsin 
bank-bills for four. I gave one of these bills to 
each of my young relatives. ‘‘ Forget your- 
selves. with that, children, if you can, and for- 
get me too. I wish to smoke in peace.” 

So I had been dreaming it seemed. Well, 
well, when next I wish to be a boy again I shall 
indeed be in my Second Childhood. 


‘* MISERABLE LITTLE CREATURES.” 
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ESCORIAZA. 


EAR Uncle Ben is a monomaniac upon 
auctions; he is forever filling the house 
with traps of every description ; to-day it is an 
old mirror on the verge of losing its powers of 
reflection ; yesterday, it was a library of books 
in Greek and Latin, which must wait another | 
generation in order to be translated, since to the 
members of this it is only so much waste paper. | 

“They'll turn right side up,” was his plea, 
when reprimanded for so foolish an expendi- 
ture ; but every day of my life I’m tempted to 
turn them into tin-pans and coffee-pots. How 
classic domestic life would appear if Xenophon 
presided at the milk-straining and Ovid settled | 
the coffee; quite a metamorphose indeed, sea- | 
soned with Attic salt. 

However, he capped the climax when one | 
morning a truckman set down an old mahogany | 
desk in the front entry. 

“Dear me!” I cried, ‘‘ what shall be done 
with the old thing? It must have been hand- 
some enough in its day, but it is hardly fit for | 
kindlings now.” 

“« Let it lodge in the garret a While,” proposed | 
Uncle Ben ; “it won’t eat nor drink any thing; | 
and seven years hence—why, you know, every | 
thing works up once in seven years.” 

He seemed to entertain the idea that time 
alone was capable of crystallizing the useless 
into the precious. 

But J had another notion; the garret was 
already cumbered with fac-similes of itself, so | 
that further additions would hinder Bridget 
from stretching her lines there in cold weather ; 
therefore, as soon as Uncle Ben’s back was 
turned, I deceitfully trundled it off to the auc- 
tion-room again. 

Imagine my chagrin when, a week later, it 
made its reappearance in company with my elat- 





“* Am I not in luck?” said he. ‘‘ Here’s the 
mate to that piece I bought last week; sold for 
a song too!” 

So thinking that 7 had been ‘‘ sold,” as the 
boys have it, I resigned myself, and looking 
through the compartments, before dismissing it 
to.the upper story, these old letters fell into my 
hands, 

They were without envelopes or address ; 
worn and yellow, as if something had lent them 
an interest destined never to grow so faint as 
the handwriting, much of which was sadly blot- 
ted as though the words had been traced upon 
paper wet with falling tears; and they were tied 
together with a black ribbon. I hesitated to 
unfasten the ribbon, and found myself conjec- 
turing what sort of person it could have been 
who kept and used them thus; but, as curi- 
osity is the ‘‘open sesame” of many secrets, I 
was soon deep in their perusal. Here they are, 
faithfully transcribed : 


ed uncle. | forward, and gave me a rose, 
| 


Dear Sytv1a,—I don’t know how you will 
be able to forgive my long silence—hardly how 


I shall forgive myself. But I have been beat- 
ing about so constantly that unless I wrote as 
Giotto sketched his earliest fancies, on the flat 


| surface of a rock, I must perforce omit it alto- 


gether. 

But to-night there is a little pause in the 
music, between the parts. Some of the house- 
hold ave off at a county fair. Mellicent and 
Mr. Earlsworthy are singing in the drawing- 
room; they do nothing but make love under 


| the transparent mask of vocal music. Escoriaza 


has gone across the river to meet a friend ; and 
Sidney and Louise, having just had a “ brush,” 
are watching each other sidelong, no doubt, 
and wishing with all their silly hearts to make 
it up. 

But I must tell you about this Escoriaza—did 


} you ever hear such a beautiful name, with its 


musical th sound of the z? Isn’t it just like 
some delicious love-song? Some tuneful fount- 
ain falling in a court of the Alhambra? Speak 
it, and you see two lovers meeting under the 
shadow of a castle-wall, in the romantic moon- 
light weather, sombrero and mantilla, the flash 
of dark, dangerous eyes, and the murmur of 
passionate words. 

Well, if you were to see him, I wouldn’t an- 
swer for you; he is more exquisite than his 
name a thousand-fold; such a face as you see 
in dreains only; such a voice as you might sup- 
pose a seraph to praise with; such a smile as 
perhaps the saints don’t wear. Maybe I had 
better say no more about him—if I can help it. 

I think it was the first morning after arriving 
here, when going out upon the veranda, I heard 
a nightingale trolling a hunting-catch, if you 


}can imagine it, and presently the Spaniard 


emerged from behind a clump of rose-bushes 
which he had been plundering. I must have 
looked amazed, for I had no idea of encounter- 
ing such an apparition; but he bowed, came 


** Sweets for the sweet,” he said, with the 
most delightful accent ; and just then the bell 
called us in to breakfast together. 

* A bosom-friend,” said Mellicent, remark- 
ing the flower which I had fastened in with my 
pin; and so, as she said it, I mean to keep it, 
and have pressed it into the ‘‘ Romaunt of the 
Rose.” The color cooled, but no rose quite 
loses its perfume. 

When we are out upon our drives I often ob- 
serve the laborers and foot-passengers turn to 
gaze after this Escoriaza, as he flies by like a 
| beautiful thought, and I sometimes wonder if 
| they take him for an Enchanted Knight hasten- 
| ing to his tryst before the dusk falls. Positive- 
|ly he is so handsome that I am almost suspi- 
| cious of some lurking deformity—like the Faun’s 
ears. 

There is a step on the stair—he must have 
| returned—and a note slipped under my door. 
| Shall I real it to you? 

‘*Escoriaza and the moonlight are alone on the ve- 
randa. Where is Lyra?” 
| Of course I sha’n’t go down to him, as he 
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wishes; it is in Spanish, you know, and I can 
‘¢make-believe” that I am not a scholar— 
wouldn't you? It's very charming down there 
with Escoriaza and the moonlight, indeed with- 


out the moonlight ; one star is enough for his | 


firmament, he often says, enough to light him to 
heaven—would you stay? Here, I'll toss up. 
No, I'll draw with closed eves from this basket 
of flowers. White rose, stay; red rose, go. 

It is a red rose! 

How provoking! It is the red rose’s fault. 
You can bear witness that I would have staid 
otherwise. 

Good-night, I go to shine on other scenes. 

Lyra. 


I am so glad, dear, that you like to know | 


about the people here, because I like to talk 
of them. I wish you could find it in your heart 
to drop in upon us one of these fine days. 


Oh, we had such a ghostly time the other | 


night. You must know that it had rained all 


day, and neither the lakes nor the woods were | 
to be considered; so, as last refuge of weary | 


souls, we had lights brought in early and 
beguiled the hours with ombre, piquet, and 


whist, though J, for one, could have dispensed | 


with the trio in view of—well, no matter. I 
think it must have been near twelve, and the 
storm had tired itself out and Escoriaza had 
just dealt me three honors, when in rushed 
Mellicent in magnificent déshabille, her eyes 
half out of her head, her hair let down in a 
cloud about her, and a face like marble. 

**Oh, girls, oh, Sidney! <A ghost! a ghost! 
and she dropped into somebody’s arms—not 
Escoriaza’s—and set all our teeth chattering. 

‘* Where ?” cried one. 

“Who?” shrieked another. 

** What for?” gasped Lu. 

“What did it look like?” asked Escoriaza, 
with analytic coolness, turning his cards face 
downward upon the table. 

**T didn’t stay to see, of course,” replied 
Mellicent, indignantly; ‘‘but I heard it step- 
ping, stepping over my head till my blood ran 


’ 


cold, and all I could do was to tear out of the | 


room without looking behind me. I’m certain 
that I should meet It on the stairs if I were to 
go up.” 

‘*Nonsense,” said Sidney, ‘“‘a rat i’ 
arras.” 

“A rat! Don’t you suppose that I know a 
rat from a ghost? I won't sleep in that horrid 
room again; I'll stay here on the sofa and go 
home to-morrow. Jf you could have heard It! 
Such a grave-yard tread!” 

‘*Come,” said Escoriaza, ‘‘ we will investi- 
gate.” 

So up we went, single file, Lu armed with an 
umbrella, I with Escoriaza’s dagger, Sidney car- 


the 


rying the candle, and Mellicent quaking in the | 


rear. It was the most comical sight; we bore 
such a striking resemblance to the picture in 
our old Fairy-book of the fellow with the golden 
goose—all hanging upon each other’s skirts; 


| but when we reached Mellicent’s room I held 
my breath, what there was left of it, for sure 
enough the phantom footsteps were doing pen- 
ance overhead in a way to make one’s heart 
stand still. 

‘** Murder!” cried Sidney, snuffing the candle. 
| Yes,” said Lu, under her breath, ** Mrs. 
| Leo says that her grandfather hung himself 
there.” 

‘““We will beard the lion in his den, then,” 
said Escoriaza. 
| So up we went again, bruising our amiable 
heads, tripping on each other’s heels, and mark- 
| ing, above all, the weary step growing nearer— 
feeling a cold wind from a broken skylight, 
guessing at a star far up in the black immensi- 
ty till the garret was fairly stormed, and the 
ghost—mercy! Sidney had snuffed out the 
candle and the step was at every body’s elbow! 

Lu gave such a shriek that I just rushed for- 
ward and clapped my hand over her rebellious 
mouth, 

‘¢ Mum’s the word,” said I; but dear me, it 
wasn’t Lu’s mouth at all—Lu hasn't mus- 
tache, you know; and he just kissed it quick 
before I could snatch it away. 

I can assure you that it was chilly enough up 
there at the top of the house, the clocks tolling 
twelve, while the match Escoriaza held burned 
blue. There were all manner of shadows agog ; 
there was an old churn wearing an antique bon- 
net on its dasher as if it were going to market 
with fresh butter; a distaff which the spiders 
had to themselves; a gigantic stone ewer, with 
a yawning demon-face, which would seem to 
poison the water intended to flow between its 
jaws; and there was the ghost! Every one 


a 


| shivered, of course, for every one just escaped 


| stepping into a pan which Mrs. Leo had placed 
| near to catch the drops which fell from a flaw 
in the roof, in dismal procession, mimicking the 
tired tread of the poor suicide. 

Thus having laid the ghost Mellicent went 
back to her pillow, and the rest of us to our 
game. 

**T don’t know,” said Lu, while we talked it 
over; ‘*I was quite certain that I heard a kiss 
up there. Did any one kiss me? because I 
should like to resent it.” 
| ‘Tt is my lead,” said Escoriaza. 


What quick music two hearts beat 
When you missed me, missed me, love, 
| There was music up above ;” 


| “When you kissed me, kissed me, sweet, 


he sang in his own tongue, thcugh I rhyme it 
for you. 
| ‘TI shall have to get a pony, as the collegians 
| call it,” said Lu, “if you are going to ride your 
hobby, Escoriaza.” 
** Oh, well,” said he, “I can go afoot, though 

| I limp, since— 
| - 
‘I know a little hand 

‘Tis the sweetest in the land, 

And I feel its pressure bland 

While I sing.’” 


“Do you?” said I. ‘The game is ours.” 
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? 


**Whist with a caution,’ 
was in a fog. 

Dear Sylvia, if I tire you with my rehears- 
als say so; don’t let me amuse myself at your 
expense. Lyra. 


quoth Sidney, who 


You say that Escoriaza interests you, he as- 
suredly does the rest of us; even Earlsworthy, 
the sedate, unimaginative Earlsworthy, comes 
home after a little absence with an anxious 
face, and Sidney is so afraid that Escoriaza 
will make love to Lu, though there isn’t the 
smallest danger of it, that he doesn’t give him- 
self time to sleep. As for myself, whenever he 
requests to ride or walk with me, I feel it were 
wise to refuse, but consent, nevertheless. 


Last week we went up the Treacherous Pass, | 


Mrs. Leo was greatly against it, never expect- 
ed to see us again, and told ali manner of gob- 
lin stories about it, which might very well be 
true, seeing that it was a perfect labyrinth of 
deceit, so darkened with overhanging precipice 
and tangled growth, so noisy with the capriccio 
of neighboring torrents, so fragrant with the 
breath of trailing plants which detained one at 
every step that it fairly became a point of dis- 
pute whether, ‘‘I be I, as I do hope I be,” or 
some Changeling, spirited away by gnomes of 
the mountain. 

Just where we sat down to lunch a little 
thread of pure water bubbled over a rock, and 
tumbled headlong downward to catch up with 
the advance corps that danced-beneath a rain- 
bow a hundred feet below. 

‘* White hermitage,” said Escoriaza, filling 
his silver drinking-horn. ‘Who knows if it 
is not the fountain of youth which my revered 
ancestor thirsted for? Drink, Sefiorita,” said 
he, offering it to me; ‘‘ unless you share it per- 
petual youth were insupportable.” 

It was the strangest thing how we became 
separated from the rest of the party afterward. 


I think it must have been that, following the | 


trail of a splendid scarlet creeper, we suddenly 
found ourselves alone in the wildest and most 
rugged solitude. 

“Oh, we are lost, Mr. Escoriaza!” I cried. 

“Perhaps so,” said he, coolly lifting a bough 
for me to pass. ‘‘ What then?” 

“What then? Do you fancy this lonely 
height at midnight ?” 

‘*T fancy any spot where the Sefiorita is,” he 
answered, bending low over my hand. 

Well, do you know, the sun went down and 
left us there, and the great white stars leaned 
down to look into the gorge, and by-and-by the 


moon rose over the jagged points of rock, and | 
touched the rills of leaping water into chains | 
of silver, drop by drop, and made awful lights 


and shades at each step, and interpenetrated 
every seam and fissure with itg frosty phanta- 
sies. 

I told Lu afterward that it was worth being 
lost to see such an effect of moonlight. 

‘“‘T am afraid it was an effect of Escoriaza,” 
said she. 


However, we returned safely at last, the clock 
holding up its two hands at One in a holy horror, 
| and half the neighborhood out seeking us, 
**Your time-piece is fast, is it not?” asked 
Escoriaza. 
** Dear no,” said Mrs. Leo; ‘it’s only lovers 
who doubt it.” . 
| ‘Traly. Do I not belong to that happy 
| company ?” he whispered, unfastening the cloak 
he had lent me up there. 
** Who should know ?” I replied. 
‘“*Who should know? She whom I love. 
Who else ?” 
‘**T don’t know her,” I ftung back at him, for 
Lu was calling. 
**But you will see her before dreaming,” 
kissing his hand after me. 
Dear Sylvia, I am a trifle sleepy. Shall I 
dream of you to-night? Waking or dreaming 
I am, if no one else’s, your Lyra. 





Dear Sylvia, if you had been at our bal masqu 
| last evening you would have met Cinderella, | 
|} looked high and low for the Prince till nea 
| midnight, when a frightful gray bat, which had 
| been flapping about in a very distracted man- 
| ner, suddenly emerged the Pink of Princes, in 
| velvet doublet and diamonds, and had just led 
| Cinderella to the dance when the clocks chimed 
| twelve, and behold! there was only a little beg- 
| gar girl courtesying to the stately lover. You 
would have heard a Troubadour touch his gui- 
| tar, and would have caught a Tartar making 
|love to Lu in the dress of the Contadini. To 
| be sure there was a skeleton at the feast mak- 
ing merry, and Fagin ‘‘making pocket-hand- 
kerchiefs,” while a ghost hovered about every 
where, as unavoidable as the atmosphere, im- 
| portuning one to dance—who cared to ski; 
with a ghost ?—to take an ice—one was already 
| frozen—to do any thing, in short, that was un- 
becoming. None of us could settle upon his 
identity, till, just as we scattered, I said: 
| ‘** Adieu, Sir Ghost, and happy dreams !” 
| «Happy, if I dream of you,” he returned ; 
| and I knew it could be no other than Escoriaza. 
Do you know, Escoriaza has made me an 
JGolian harp, and fitted it into my window, and 
| wake when I will the room is full of a low, de- 
| licious melody which lulls me off again, except 
when the wind is high and wild; then it seems 
to sing of shipwreck and sorrow, of breakers 
crashing upon lonesome beaches, of great waves 
heaped over pulseless hearts, of bones bleach- 
ing in ocean hollows, of shifting sand-bars and 
treacherous night-tides sapping weak sea-walls 
land rearing a swift destruction before house 
and hamiet, till the waters seem seething in at 
my window, and I rise in haste and fear to 
| shut them out, 
**When I am dead,” Escoriaza says, “my 
| spirit will speak to you sometimes through this 
| harp—the music of the spheres.” 
| ‘If your spirit should but touch these strings 
they would break,” I answer, “and there would 
| be no more music”—/or me, I could have added. 





How tiresome [ must be to you harping al- | 
ways upon one string—nay, two! What ques- 
tions you propose, Sylvia dear! If Escoriaza 
is in love with me he has not said so, and I 
can hardly believe it otherwise. In the mean | 
while I am your Lyra. 

I have only a minute, dear Sylvia, in which | 
to reply to your question—Escoriaza is waiting | 
for me—only a minute, when I might write 
volumes. To be brief, he came yesterday and 
said, 

‘“‘T am going to be married.” 

Can I tell you what a pain transfixed me, 
turned me blind and giddy for one dreadful | 
instant? Then I answered, coldly enough : | 

‘“‘ Let me be the first to congratulate you;” for 
after all, if he were going to marry, was it not 
his pleasure ? 

‘“* Not so fast,” he replied; ‘‘ you interrupted 
me. I am going to be married—if you will 
marry me.” 

So the programme is arranged. 

Did it ever occur to you that life is like that 
mountain range of which Humboldt makes 
mention—one extremity touching the frigid 
zone, while the other is swathed in tropic sweet- 
ness ? 

The weather would do credit to the suburbs 
of Paradise, and we are to make the tour of the 
lakes, if it keeps its promise, but Mrs. Leo pre- 
dicts the equinoctial directly. 

Am I somewhat less yours since I am some- | 
thing more jis Lyra? 





Yesterday there were two in the world whom 
I loved and trusted. Escoriaza and you. But | 
that is all past; a part of it at least. Do you} 
know what it is you have done? You have 
read my heart without remorse and broken it | 
with treachery ! 

If you had only spoken earlier, if you had so 
much as hinted that you knew and loved him; 
that he was yours, only separated from you by 
a hasty word, a mistake, a blind obstinacy, a 
lover’s quarrel, I could, perhaps, have sent him 
back to you, heart free. 

To-day I send him away ; but too late, alas! 
for me. 

You wished to know, maybe, how far he 
would wander from you, what power lay in si- 
lence, how long existence would be a boon with- 
out him. I wish you had not tried the dull ex- | 
periment—the reaction is mine. I should have | 
hated myself, had I thought this thing of you— | 
that you, you whom I loved, could so use and 
defraud me. : 

Well, I have given you wounds too; shall I | 
grieve that you return this deadly thrust? 
Thinking that not alone do you bereave me of 
a lover, but of yourself, a friend, a kinswoman, 
what I most relied upon! 

The gods sell all things at a fair price, it is | 
said; but surely this summer’s sunshine has 
cost me dear. 

So my letter must have crossed yours on the 
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| act would deny. 
| me he would sacrifice you and himself together, 


| belong to her. 


| Ford ? 


| no help near, 


49 
road. Had you read that first, I wonder would 
you have written this which I found in Escoria- 
za’s hands an hour ago? He meant to be he- 
roic for my sake, but I surprised him—I would 
not suffer it. I saw that in his face which hi 
He loves you best, since fo 


It was vain to contend with Fate. 

‘* Your time is short,” I said, “if you ling 
beyond the day she has fixed to receive you 
She refuses to see your face. Go quickly. Y 
Good-by ! I have done with 
out you for twenty years—I can hardly miss yor 
ey y) : : 
by!” 

And even at this moment the ring of hi 
horse’s hoofs sounds woefully in my ears. 

Can I forgive you? 

My God! I forgot; the storm has swept 
away the bridge. Will he try the Dangerous 
Have I sent him to meet Death instead 

Have you summoned him thus? 


The fancy of a summer dies easily—good 


of you? 

Dear Miss Sytvia,—It is a painful duty 
that is imposed upon me by the sudden aberra- 
tion of mind of your cousin Lyra. 

Sefior Escoriaza left here yesterday by your 
commands; he intended to cross the river on 
horseback and take the stage beyond; but the 
late violent storm had carried away the bridge, 
and in his haste he attempted the *“* Dangerous 
Ford.” The stream was swollen, the current 
strong and wild, the horse unmanageable and 
Your unfortunate cousin saw it 
all—the plunge, the rear, the struggling, the 
fatal victory of the hungry tide, which threw 
him at her feet, bruised and buffeted, dead and 
drowned. Since which event her reason 
shaken sorely, and she laughs and talks wildly, 
while he lies bland and beautiful before her; 
wonders when he will return, and hastens to 
meet him hourly. 

I will send my brother to bring you ; and I am, 
yours obediently, Joun EaRLswortuy. 


is 


Dear Sylvia, last night the wind was high— 
so high, it shivered my olian harp with a gust. 
I could cry, only Escoriaza will make me another 
when he comes across the river, and will breathe 
upon it the music of the spheres. 

Iam his Lyra, 

And here the old letters ended. I bound 
them again with the black ribbon which so 
well became them, and consulted with Uncle 
Ben. 

‘Sylvia, Sylvia,” he mused, “‘ old Miss As- 
tor’s name was Sylvia true as mine’s Ben. The 
desk must have been hers. Who would have 
thought of her playing such a game thongh? 


| Don’t you remember there was only one mourn- 


er at the funeral—a queer little lady, her cousin 
and heir, the servants said, whom she had not 
met for forty years? She was under the care 
of a Doctor somebody.” 

“Yes,” said I, ‘‘that must have been Lyra. 
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I recollect that she seemed expecting some one, 


| One of these great teams, city-bound, st 
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— 


opped 


and often repeated, ‘Why doesn’t he come?’ I | before one of the rickety old houses of the sub- 


supposed some other relative had agreed to 
come, and ventured to suggest that he had lost 
the train and would take the next. ‘ Yes,’ said 
she, ‘every thing’s lost; I am a lost star,’ and 


| urb, and the teamster got down from his sadd); 

| to water his horses at the trough which stood 
by the doorside for the accommodation of al] 
| travelers, 


The horses shook themselves in thei; 


. | 
she nodded and looked out again across the! harness as they rested thus, and the two lead- 


happy fields and the purple hills, into the wide, 
blue heavens. 
next door but one!” 


But poor Miss Astor! Who guessed that 


To think that we had a romance | 


ers, wearing bells on their collars, made a merry 
jangle as they did so that brought to the win- 
dows above a dozen faces, among the rest the 
pretty but sad face of a young girl, who held 


her stubborn heart had been forty years in} her sewing in her hand as she stood at the win- 
breaking, while Lyra’s was shivered in an hour? 


JANE MORRISON. 

T was summer, and sunset: a bank of orange 

clouds, slowly sinking, as with their own 
heaviness, illumined the tops of the hills that 
hem in the most thriving and populous of the 
cities that stand on the shores of the ‘‘ River of 
Beauty.” 

Carts were rattling homeward, shops closing, 
men with plaster of lime and clay on their 
hands, and in their hair, and with bundles of 
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lath and sticks of pine wood on their shoulders 


hurrying along, thinking, perhaps, of the smok- 
ing supper, the patient wife, and the children, 
glad in spite of their rags, that waited for them. 
At the doors of the great soap and candle fac- 
tories smartish fellows, with scented hair, heavy 
gold fob chains, and curiously-striped trowsers, 
were lounging to watch and comment upon the 
pretty milliners and sewing-girls as they passed 
along with the new bonnet, or the roll of shirts 
in their hands, computing in their minds the 
week’s earnings, and balancing the scanty 
amount against the pair of new shoes and the 
few yards of muslin that must be bought, with 
a sigh that so little was left for the gloves and 
the ribbons. 

Along the dusty roads that wind round about 
and through and among the hills great teams 
were moving slowly, some toward, others from 
the city, and all loaded full to their white cov- 
ers with oats, grain, and potatoes, or with farm- 
ing implements, dry goods, and groceries, as 
they chanced to be bound. 

Some of the returning wagons were laden 
with the stores of country merchants, bound for 
parts inaccessible by canal-boat or rail-car, and 
included every thing from a fanning-mill to a 
thimble, all bought at bargains, and to be sold 
at a great reduction. There were brooms, 
churns, and cheeses—scythes, milk-crocks, and 
cradles. Shawls so ingeniously manufactured 
that cotton could not be told from cashmere, 
nor tow from silk; linen warranted pure, that 
could be sold cheaper than cotton; also a great 
variety of silks of the newest styles and patterns, 
imported expressly for the country trade, and 
cheap as dirt. Imitation laces and embroideries 
that can’t possibly be distinguished from real, 
and which all ladies actually prefer; milliners’ 
goods, bought below cost, and to be sold ata 
still lower rate. And so forth. 





dow and looked out. Almost at the first glance 
the color rose to her pale cheek, and then drop- 
ping her eyes she stitched faster than ever, 
The teamster happened to look up just as sh 
looked down, and his bold, brown eyes seemed 
to settle on her pale face like a couple of bees 
on a lily, and to stay there in his own despite, 
for by the blush in his sunburnt cheek it was 
evident that his look was not intentionally inso- 
lent. 

When he had watered his horses—there were 
six of them, stout and sturdy as they could be 
—he patted their necks and adjusted their bear 
skin collars, giving to each a word of praise or 
a pet name. 

Two were grays, two were bays, two were 
black, all had their manes plaited like a wo 
man’s hair, and their tails knotted and tied up 
to keep them out of the mud, 

When every thing was adjusted the young 
teamster still waited, perhaps that his horses 
might rest, crossing his arms and leaning against 
the pump in an attitude by no means unbecom 
ing, though doubtless the result of accident. 
His trowsers and jacket were of home-spun blue, 
he wore no coat, and his shirt was of bright red 
flannel. His straw-hat would not hold half the 
nut-brown curls that ornamented his head, so 
they tumbled out of it every way, some upon 
his neck, some about his forehead and eyes, a 
great rippling, tangled mass. 

He was stout and sturdy, built for work, like 
his horses, but had about him withal an air of 
pride and independence that quite charmed the 
young girl, who was herself painfully timid and 
bashful. 

If you were to speak to him he would tell 
you that he lives in the most productive coun- 
try in the world, the best wooded, the best wa- 
tered; and not only so, but the healthiest in the 
world. No fever and ague within fifty miles 
of him!—that he owns his team and a /ittle farm 
of three hundred acres—has a snug house and 
barn, together with grape-vines and orchards 
coming on, and that he would not live in Cin- 
cinnati if you would give him the half of it! 
If he should grow a little confidential, as he 
would with half an hour’s talk, he would tell 
you that he has every thing he wants, unless in- 
deed it be a wife. That if he gets a good price 
for his oats, as he means to, he intends to buy 
himself a gold watch and a Sunday suit, and to 
carry home to his widowed mother as good a 
black silk dress as any body wears, He in 

















tends to go down to the river and have a look 
at the steamboats, go to the museum, possibly 
to the theatre, and do some other things, may- 
be, for his own private pleasure. His name, as 
you would learn, supposing such conversation 
really took place, is Nathan Lambert, and I 
think this is all you need know of him just 
now. 

‘What are you looking at, Janey, that turns 
your cheeks so red ?”’ was the question that star- 
tled the young girl at the window, and caused 
her cheek to turn twice as red as before. And 
while we wait for her answer let us take a look 
at the person who asked the question, and a 
glance, also, at things in general. The room, 


originally small enough, had had a considerable | 


slice taken off one side by a board partition, 
so that it was left with length quite dispropor- 
tioned to its width, looking, in fact, more like 
an entry than a room. The furnishing was 
scant enough; a small cast-iron stove set in a 
brick fire-place (all cold and inhospitable just 
now), two or three chairs, a table strewn with 
sewing-work, scissors, needle-book, press-board, 
and such like, a settee cushioned with faded 
calico, and an old mahogany bureau set upon 
high legs, and with one big drawer projecting 
out considerably beyond the others, comprised 
about the whole of it. 

There were two windows fronting the street, 
and these were curtained with wall-paper, and 
ornamented with flowers grown in earthen pots. 
The work-table was placed beside one of the 
windows, and also a wooden rocking-chair with 
a low, split bottom; and it was from this chair 
the girl had risen when she heard the jingle of 
the bells, and here she was still standing when 
the question previously recorded diverted her 
attention, 

‘“* What am I looking at?” she replied, the 
color coming. and going in her cheek, and her 
eyes dropping upon her work. ‘‘ I was looking 
at some horses; let me see, there are six of 
them. You never saw such strong, stout-look- 
ing creatures ; come and see for yourself, Will.” 

The young man, who was lounging on the 
settee with a cigar in his mouth and the even- 
ing newspaper in his hand, got up with a yawn 
and came lazily forward. 

“Much you know about horses, to be sure!” 
he said, tapping her cheek with fingers a good 
deal fairer than hers. And then he said, 
with sudden energy: ‘‘That’s a splendid dog, 
though, by Jove! I wonder if the fellow would 
sell him?” And he was out of the house and 
talking to the teamster in an instant. 

The young girl addressed as Janey now no- 
ticed that a great brindle dog, as large almost 
as a yearling calf, was lying under the wagon, 
his eyes glittering like fire, and his wide mouth 
as black as tar. 

“Take care!” says the teamster; ‘take 
care, Sir!” as the young fellow began pulling at 
the strap about the dog’s neck. 

‘‘Take care! What shall I take care for?” 
** You'll find out ina minute; let go of him; 
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| he ain’t used to be handled that way by stran- 
| gers!” aoe: 
| The dog had by this time risen on his fore- 
| leas, and was growling like a lion. 
| ‘*Curse him!” cries the young man; and he 
{ gave the dog a kick with his rough boot. 
The enraged creature leaped upon him now, 

and in another moment would have had him on 
}the ground. ‘‘I told you to be careful!” says 
the teamster; ‘‘ down, Grisly, down!” but Gris- 
| ly was in earnest, and would not let go. 

The sash flew up by this time, and the young 
girl, with her head and shoulders clear outside, 
entreated: ‘* Don’t let the dog bite him—oh, 
good Sir, don’t, I pray!” Her manner—for she 
was wringing her hands, and her eyes were wide 
with terror—entreated more pathetically than 
her words. 

“Not if he is any thing to you!” answered 
the teamster, glancing toward her. Then he 
seized the dog by the brass collar about his neck 
and pulled him off, but he took half the young 
fellow’s coat-sleeve in his mouth. 

* Are you hurt ?” says the teamster, speaking 
as one speaks when sympathy does not go with 
the words. 

“No, damn you, and your dog too!” says the 
young man; and then he slips a pistol from his 
side-pocket, and, with an oath, threatens to shoot 
the dog. 

“You had better not!” says the teamster, 
flourishing his lash-whip, and coming nearer by 
a step. 

At this the young man lifted his arm, with 
the tatters hanging from it, and cocked the pis- 
tol. 

A scream from the window now, and ‘then 
another, with twenty incoherent exclamations, 

“If you are not hurt you deserve to be!” 
says the teamster, cracking his whip, and whis- 
tling to his dog. 

By this time a crowd had gathered, made up 
of the motley crew that always hang about the 





suburbs of large cities—men, boys, girls, and 
women—some of the last named with babies in 
their arms, 

“Go it, Will Morrison! go it!” cried half 
a dozen voices. ‘‘I’mon yourside! I'll see’t 
you have fair play! Shoot the dog through the 
head, and then shoot his master! You ain’t 
a-comin’ here, you backwoods hoosier you, to 
set your great dog onto us to tear us to pieces, 
I can tell you! so look out!” 

“He hain’é sot his dog onto nobody—he was 
a-behavin’ like a gentleman till Will Morrison 
attacked him! I can swear to that; and I'll 
stand up for him, too!” cried as many voices 
on the other side. 

‘* Grisly” had renewed his growls; and what 
with the disputations of the by-standers, the 
crying of the frightened children, the profanity 
of the young man called Morrison, the whip, the 
pistol, and all together, the scene was hecoming 
one of wild and painful excitement; when all 
at once the young girl who had been making 
her entreaties from the window pushed through 
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the crowd, and taking the young man by the] 
hand, besought him to come peaceably into the | 
house with her. 

** Go back, you little fool!” he cried, twisting | 
himself out of her gras 
ly from him. 

** Don’t touch that woman that way again, if 
you know what’s good for yourself!” says the | 
teamster, doubling the lash back against the | 
stock of his whip, and eying the young man! 
askance, as he leaned against the shoulder of 
his leader. 

“What is it your business ? 
you! 


D 
} 


| 
i 


, and pushing her rough- 


She's nothing to 
So shut up your mouth, or I'll shut it for 
you in a way that you won’t like, you old hoo- 
sier-pate ba 

‘“*She is something to me, Sir—she’s a wo- 
man! and for that she ought to be something 
toeveryman. Atany rate, I won’t stand by and 
see you put your hand upon her as you did just 
now, let come what will come!” 

** Bravo! bravo! hurrah for you!” shouted 
a dozen of the crowd, taking the stranger’s part ; 
and this so irritated the young scape-grace that 
he again lifted the pistol, and made as if he 
were about to snap it. 

“Oh, for mercy’s sake, go away!” cried the 
girl, clinging to the teamster’s arm and endeav- 
oring to keep him back; for he was striding 
toward the young man as fast as he could stride. 

He put her softly behind him with one hand, 
while with the other he seized the pistol and 
sent it whirling over the heads of the throng, 
and away out of sight. Then taking off his 
hat, as in reverence, he said: “TI will go now; 
but I have not been to blame in this, first or 
last.” And placing a hand upon the shoulder 
of one of his leaders, he threw himself into the | 
saddle; the bells began to tinkle, “ Old Gris- 
ly,” with one surly backward look, took his place 
beneath the wagon, and the young man called 
Willi Morrison, pushing the girl roughly out of 
his way, climbed the rickety old stairs that hung 
like a fungus against the outside of the house, 
and kicking open the door, disappeared, mut- 
tering a curse between his teeth. 

The girl followed him directly—her footstep 
slow and heavy, and her apron to her eyes. 

The crowd lingered a little while to talk over 
the affair—to praise and to blame, to wonder 
and to prophesy that the last of it had not come 
yet, and that whoever saw the teamster stop at 
that trough to water his horses another time | 
would see a fight. 

The bets were made as to who would beat 
when the fight should come off, and the man who 
kept the grocery in the basement of the tumble- 
down house against which the fungus of a stair 
was hung was appointed watchman to signal the | 
approach of the teamster ; and the crowd finally | 
separated in a state of high exhilaration—the | 
men swearing, the women gossiping, the babies | 
erying, and the dogs barking and snarling. So! 
the pump was left alone but for one poor fel-| 
low who found himself unable to let go the 
handle. 
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The teamster, as he rode away, swaying from 
side to side of his leader, heard not the tinkling 
music of the bells, and thought not at all about 
the price his oats would fetch; he heard on); 
the voice of the young woman entreating him, 
and thought chiefly of the relation in which she 
stood to the young man. Was she his wife ? 
—was she his sister? In vain he tried to dis- 
miss her from his mind. ‘* What is she 
me?” he would say; ‘‘I shall never see hx 
again!” And then he would set straight to 
dreaming out the most improbable chances— 
how he might by some strange combination of 
circumstances rescue her from danger or from 
death—how she might come to love him, and 
he her, and how the end of it might be mar 
riage! So quickly do the fancies of a young 
heart take the shape of hope and love, and of 
all things bright and beautiful—more especial- 
ly if the heart be innocent as well as young. 

It would be three days till his return. Would 
that face be at the window? No, it was not 
likely ; and if it were, why what of that? He 
would not be privileged to make recognition by 
a smile or a glance. He thought of half a doz 
en pretty speeches that he might have made, 
now that it was too late, and took himself to 
task, and rated himself soundly for a simpleton, 
and an ignoramus, and a fool. 

And while he rode away musing on this wise, 
and planning the plans impossible to execute— 
the plans he might have spared himself—Fate 
had already fixed his destiny, and he was mov- 
ing steadily toward it all the time. The young 
girl was dreaming her dream too, and reproach- 
ing herself for behaving so coldly to the kind- 
hearted stranger who had stepped in and taken 
her part. His check seemed to her 
handsomer than any fair one she had ever seen 
in all her life, and his red shirt sleeves to be the 
very pattern of graceful elegance. 

‘*What are you so glum for, Janey the 
young man said at last, dashing the newspaper 
aside (for he had been lying on the settee with 
his face covered with the paper); and raising 
himself on one elbow, he looked at her with 
stern reproachfulness. 

**Oh, I don’t know as I am glum, as you 
call it,” the girl answered—‘‘I was thinking, 
that is all.” And her cheek glowed, for she 
felt as if her thoughts had been detected. 

“You was thinking of ‘that impudent back- 
woodsman—that’s what you was thinking of. 
You needn't try to deceive me, Janey ; I know 
your sly ways. But come, put away your old 
sewing-work and get me my supper—I must be 
off!” And he took out a gold watch, looked 
at it a moment, and shut it again with a snap. 

‘*Ttisn’t time yet: I just heard the cathedral 
clock,” said the girl, quietly; ‘‘and, besides, I 
want to finish this piece of work. I have prom- 
ised it this evening, and you can carry it home 
if you will only wait a little while.” And 
standing up at the window to make the most 
of the fading light, she stitched away as if for 
dear life. 
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Then the young man swore an oath it was | 
time he was off, that she knew very well; but 
small regard had she for his comfort or interest. | 
Well, he supposed he could take a drink at the | 
grocery below, and manage to do without sup- 
per, as she had forced him to do many a time 
before. And, rising, he pulled his hat over his 
eves, took a handsome carriage whip from the 
mantle-shelf, and strode toward the door. 

** Oh, Willy, don’t be cross with me!” plead- 
ed the girl. ‘I must finish this work to-night, 
indeed I must—you just make up the fire now, 
that’s a good boy; by that time I shall have 
finished this seam, and I can do the rest while 
you are eating your supper, and then you can 


carry and leave the work on your way to the 


boat. 
how much it will oblige me. 
long walk you will save me!” 

“Oh, you're very good all at once; if you 

,adn’t ’er been fooling away your time in the 
street—all for the sake of that confounded ras- 
cal of a teamster—your work would have been 
done, and my supper ready too: but little do 
you care ; sO, missy, you can get your work home 
without my help.” 
hand on the latch, and told her not to be sitting 
up and wasting candles on his account, for the 
chances were that he would not be home before 
daylight 

“Oh, Will! dear Will! don’t go away so! 
there is no need for you to go yet—indeed there 
is not! Just wait and I'll make the fire and 
cook your supper all myself, and then finish my 
work and get it home as best I can, only don’t 
go to the grocery and drink—for mercy’s sake 
don’t do that, Will! If you only knew how 
you make me suffer I am sure you would not, 
you could not!” 

And she was holding his arm and lifting to- 
ward him her tear-wet face with such gentle, 
sad beseeching. 

‘*Whew! do you think to come it over me 
with such acting!” And he shook her off his 
arm as though she had been a viper, hurried 
down the rickety stairs, and went as straight into | 
the grocery store as he could go. 

Janey held her breath and listened, and di- 
rectly she knew by the rattling of glasses and 
by the roars of laughter that the accustomed 
drinking and coarse jesting and profanity were 
going forward. She put away her sewing-work 
now, and hastened to make a fire and prepare 
the supper, and when the table was spread and 
every thing made as attractive as it could be 
she went down stairs. ‘Come, Will, supper is 
in season after all,” she said, coaxingly, ‘‘so 
come up andeatit. Ihave made toast for you, 
and such a nice cup of tea!” 


Come now, dear Willy, you don’t know 
Just think of the 


3ut by this time he had drank so much | 


whisky that coaxing was all in vain; he an- 
swered her with such rude and boisterous inso- 
lence as to send her back with a heart almost 
breaking in her bosom. 

She did not eat any of the supper herself but 
sat down by the window, and after a burst of 
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Then he stopped, with his | 


bitter tears tried to divert herself with the 
and sounds of the street. 

Droves of cattle and hogs, packed together 
in what seemed one solid were being 
goaded forward to their doom ; while carts load- 
ed full of calves and lambs, their feet tied and 
heaped one over the other, rattled 
rough pavement. Dutch women, in short petti- 
coats and wooden shoes, and with round rosy 
faces, were going to and fro, some with bundles 
of sticks on their heads, and some with baskets 
of smoking livers on their arms, to be converted 
into puddings at home. The gardeners, with 
their small wagons filled with vegetables for the 
next day’s market, were chiding the drovers 
and pushing forward. Across the street and 


mass, 


over the 


| along the edge of the opposite hill the. low 


dingy boats were being pulled, one after an- 


| other, through the thick green waters of the 


canal; the whistle of the steam-engine shrieked 


ngle 


in. the distance, and the evening bells wr 
and jangle; the boys that are the scavengers of 
the streets jostle the unwary from the side- 
walks; and smoke, smoke, smoke, blank and 
dismal, hangs over every thing, from the river 
to the slaughter-yards of Deer Creek, and from 
St. Peter’s to the Observatory. 

The young girl did not distinctly see or hear 


any of these things just now; she had seen and 


heard them so often that they produced little 
impression at any time, but just now she could 
see nothing but a weary dreary past, and a 
weary dreary future. 

Here she had lived ever since she was born ; 
here her father and mother, while she was yet 
almost a-child, had sickened with the cholera 
and died; and after them two brothers, sturdy, 
sterling boys, and a meek-eyed little sister that 


| had slept on her pillow, shared all her hard- 


ships and privations, and grown to be a part of 
her very heart, so that it was like dividing her 


| life from her life when they were separated by 


that relentless enemy that shows no mercy and 
no favor. Their graves had been made in the 
Potter’s Field, and left nameless among ten 
thousand others, so that for years she had not 
known where to find them. And those years 
had been dark enough. The oldest and least 
promising of the boys, William, had been spared 
by the scourge that desolated the home, and 
things no sooner fell into his hands than they 
went from bad to worse. Mr. Morrison, the 
father, had been none of the steadiest, and 
Janey’s earliest memory was the picture of her 
mother’s pale face at the window, watching, as 
the other workmen came home, to see if he 
would come with the rest. She had seen the 
cradle in which her little sister was rocked tum- 
bled over, and the baby with it, time and again, 
in his fits of drunken anger, and the scanty delf 
dashed against the jamb or into the street be- 
cause some dish of the breakfast or supper hap- 
pened not to please him. But in the main he 
had provided for his family and kept them to- 
gether with an outside show of decency, though 
without much respectability or comfort it must 
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be owned. The house he lived in, together! fore he would really get into business for him- 
with the lot of land on which it stood, were his self; and then she ascertained the wages which 


at the time of his death, as also the tools and | a first-rate workman might hope to obtain, and 














implements of his trade. These the son, who 
inherited all that was bad in his father’s char- 
acter and nothing that was good, lost from time 
to time in raffles with fellows of the neighbor- 
hood like himself; next the house was mort- 
gaged, and the end of all was that it was sold 
and the heirs reduced to the necessity of rent- 
ing the one small room in which they still lived. 
Jane, or Janey as her brother called her in his 
better moods, betook herself as she grew into 
womanhood to that miserable resource of so 
many miserable women—plain sewing. And 
day in and day out, and week in and week out, 
and month in and month out, she was to be 
seen at the smoke-darkened window, bending 
over her needle, and stitching and stitching and 
stitching. So her cheek grew pale as ashes, 
and her shoulders bent prematurely, and at last 
there had come to be a stitch in her side with 
almost every stitch in her work. 

Sometimes when she sighed, dropped her 


work, and for a moment drew up her poor tired | 


shoulders, the brother, with angry impatience, 
would drag the work out of her lap and say, 
** Why in the devil’s name are you killing your- 
self over that hateful sewing? You know very 
well I don’t want you to do it!” Or something 
of that sort he would say. Perhans her sad 
face and drooping figure reproached him. But 
he never said with any real tenderness or sym- 
pathy, “I don’t want you to work so hard ;” 
nor did he ever by deeds, that speak plainer 
than words, say to her that he did not wish her 
to work so hard. 

For weeks at a stretch he would lounge on 
the settee, reading the Police Gazetteand the Sun- 
day News, and smoking cigars between whiles, 
rising only to eat the bread and meat she had 
earned for him, and at last, when some paler 
look or sadder sigh than common displeased him 
by interfering with his own indolent happiness, 
breaking out with some such exclamation as 
has been recorded. 

At first he had pretended to learn the shoe- 
maker's trade, but after a few weeks gave it up, 
sitting so steadily did not agree with him; he 
was suffering dreadfully with a pain in his chest, 
and he would groan so dreadfully whenever he 
same into the house as to force his sister to sec- 
ond his wishes and entreat him tolet the trade go. 

Then he must have medicine and be nursed 
with extra care and pains for a month or more ; 
his health had been so broken down he did not 
think he should ever be able to undertake an- 
other trade. At last, however, after six months’ 
idling and “loafing” he surprised and delighted 
his sister one day by informing her that he had 
taken a notion to be a carpenter. 


‘Oh, Will, Iam so glad!” shecried; “that | 


will be just the thing for you, you always liked 
tools so much, yoi know!” 
counted up the years of apprenticeship, and the 
probable time that would elapse afterward be- 


And then she! 


| estimated how much he would have left after 
} paying the rent; ‘‘and if you can only do that, 
} Will, why I can do all the rest with my needle, 
ahd we shall get along so beautifully !” 

‘Pay the rent!” why, he could do that an 
a great deal besides ; he could buy the fire-woo 
and the flour—in fact, he could do almost ey- 
ery thing, and Janey should just keep the house, 
and that would be all she need do—or nearly all 
—he was sure of that. 

**So, Janey, let’s have some oysters to-night, 
We can afford it, you know, in view of the great 
| things I am going to do; and it’s a pity if we 
can’t have something nice once in a while as 
well as other folks.” 

Then Jane, taking out her faded purse, with 
a little silver change in one end and a dollar- 
bill in the other, gave him the dollar, with di- 
rections to bring it half back against paying for 
the half cord of wood that must be had in a few 
days. But Will said oysters were nothing with- 
out Worcestershire sauce, and that would take 
the remaining fifty cents—if he couldn’t have 
both he didn’t want either, and so he flung the 
note back to her and sulked, and of course the 
|end of it was that he had both, and Janey 
| worked till midnight to make it up. 

When the day came upon which he had en- 
| gaged to begin work he had no boots fit to wear, 
| he said; and he set his foot up in the sight of 
| Janey again and again, showing her the hole in 
| the side and the heel askew, in a fretful, irrita- 
| ble sort of way, as though she were in some sort 

to blame. 

At last she told him to have his measure tak- 

en for just such boots as he wanted, and she 
| would sew for the shoemaker’s wife to pay for 
'them. Then he went off to order the boots in 
fine humor—it would be the last time Janey 
hould ever work for him, that was certain! 
| That day every thing went well—he split the 
}wood and made the fires for her, and talked 
with gay good-humor of the thousand and one 
things he would do for her by-and-by. It was 
easy to sit up of nights and sew while Will was 
behaving so handsomely. 

By the time the boots came home the trow- 
sers were out at the knees, and Jane offered to 
put in patches of just the same color and darn 

them down as neat as could be. ‘* They will 
be nice enough for a working-suit, you know,” 
| she said; ‘‘and perhaps nobody will ever no- 
| tice the patches at all. Why, just look at the 
| elbows of my dress!” And she showed patches 
} 


} 
i 
} 
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of a color different from the gown. But all 
| would not do. ‘‘A woman’s dress is no rule!” 
| said Will; ‘‘and if I can’t go looking respecta- 
| ble I won’t go at all! When I do try my best 
you will not help me any; it’s poor encourage- 
ment, and after all I have offered to do for you, 
too!” Then he sulked, and threw himself on 
the settee, and staid there till Jane saw the tai- 
lor and arranged for the new trowsers. 
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Ten days after the time upon which he had 
agreed to go to work he actually did go one 
morning, all brushed and spruced up, and with 
a white handkerchief in his pocket (one of 
Janey’s) and a cigar in his mouth. That day 
Jane watered her flowers with a light heart, and 


afterward, as*she sewed at the window, sung lit- 


tle tunes to herself. 

After all, Will was going to turn out a man! 
She was almost angry with the shoemaker’s wife 
for intimating a doubt; and when the tailor 
said, with a dubious shake of the head: **‘ We 
will see what we will see!” she took out her 
purse and paid him all she owed, though she 
had not money left to buy bread for supper. 
She would not be indebted to the like of him 
though she should starve for it! 

For a whole week Will went regularly to 
work every morning, and came home regularly 
every night; but though, after the first day or 
two, he began to get sullen and surly, Jane kept 
up heart. It was natural enough—he was not 
used to hard work; but after a little he would 
come to like it, and be good-humored. She 
was sure he would; and in this hope she exert- 
ed herself to please him in every way possible. 
She bought cakes and pies for his supper when 
he came home at night, eating none of them 
herself—she didn’t care for such things, she 
And then she would make such nice 
luncheons for him to carry to his work; for her- 
self, she did not stop to eat—somehow she did not 
get hungry, she said. All the hardship was as 
nothing so long as Will kept at work, and prom- 
ised so well; by-and-by, when he had got his 
trade, and she could give up working of nights, 
they were going to be so happy! 
years more! 


said, 


One evening when she was saying this to her- 
self as she trimmed her tallow-candle, while her 
work lay for a moment ir her lap, an unusual 
stir in the street attracted her attention—a hum 
of strange voices mingled with groans. She 
opened the window, but saw only a crowd surg- 
ing about the foot of the stairs. Then she heard 
the stairs creaking, and the groans were right 
atthe door. Her heart was inher mouth; and 
well it might have been. They had brought 
her brother home stretched out on a board. 
had fallen from a house-roof and broken one leg 
and dislocated a shoulder-joint. 

Here was trouble to face; danger and death, 
perhaps; though the last was considered the 
happiest prospect by every one except Jane. 

It was six months before he could hobble 


upon crutches, and there were the doctor’s bills | 


and the medicines and all the delicacies to be 
paid for, and only one way to do it all. 

No wonder the shoulders began to bend, and 
the stitch to catch in the side of the poor, sad 
seamstress. 

It was a year before Will Morrison thought 


of turning his hand to a stroke of work—he | 


seemed to feel that he was set apart by Provi- 
dence now to a life of easy indolence, and day 
in and day out he lay on the settee and smoked 


Just a few | 


He 


and read the newspaper; and night after night, 
swinging the broken leg out and around as he 
walked, got himself down to the grocery and 


liquor store below stairs and drank and played 


at cards, and traded jack-knives and hats and 
coats with idle fellows about 
himself. 

A man who kept a livery stable in the 


as worthless as 


neighborhood came to ask Jane to make him 


some shirts one day, and as it happened —for 
it was not a thing unusual—he found her in 
tears. 

“What is the matter, my poor child?” he 
said, ‘and can I do any thing for you?” 

No, nothing was the matter, Jane answered. 
She was foolish and unreasonably discontented 
with her lot—that was all; but the man, who 
had a kind heart, and had seen troubles of his 
own, knew well enough how it was, and more 
for pity of her than love of her brother, it is to 
be presumed, gave him employment—his busi- 
ness being to drive a coach down to the wharf 
on the arrival of a steamboat, secure as many 
passengers as he could for the city hotels, di 
viding the profits with his employer. 

This business really suited him better than 
any thing he had undertaken ; and with the ex- 
ception of one drunken spree he had kept pretty 
steadily at it for a month at the time our story 
begins. 

The new and fast-running steamer, Belle of 
the West, was expected to arrive about nine 
o'clock on the evening of the day upon which 
the teamster stopped before the grocery store to 
water his horses, and the quarrel about the dog, 
already recorded, took place. 

And to drive his coach to the wharf and wait 
for the passengers of the Belle of the West was 
the business Will Morrison had in hand when 
he urged the preparation of supper, as has been 
seen. 

He urged it in advance of any actual neces- 
sity, because of the ill-humor he was in, and, 
knowing this, Jane had entreated him to wait, 


jas we have seen, but afterward relented, and 


did as he wished—all against her better judg- 
ment. 

It has been told how she went back from her 
coaxing, leaving her brother drinking and swear- 
ing in the grocery store, and sat at the window 


| with her heart fit to break; but the poor girl 


had not even time for tears, and by-and-by she 
wiped her eyes, and trimmed her candle, and be- 
gan to stitch again. 

It was nine o'clock before the work was com- 
pleted, and she had promised to send it home 
that evening. The moon was shining and she 
was fearless, having been used to be sent late 
of errands from a child; she would carry it her- 
self—she had always managed to keep her word, 
and she would now. So tying on her straw- 
bonnet, and pinning a cotton shawl. about her 
shoulders, she set out with the parcel in her 
hand. It was full a mile and a half to town, 
for she lived in the northern suburb; but she 
walked with a quick step, and when she had 
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delivered her work and turned homeward, it 
lacked yet fifteen minutes to ten o'clock, 

A sudden thought struck her—she was so 
uneasy about ‘* Will” she would walk down to- 
ward the river and see if she would meet him. 
Perhaps he might not be able to sit on the box, 
and might fall off and be run over! 

She almost flew along the street, and was 
soon in sight of the river. There they were, 
he long line of coaches, waiting. She crept 
cautiously along now, nearer and nearer. She 
knew Will's gray horses, and if she could only 
see them she would be satisfied. But he must 
not see her, not for the world! So, like a 
guilty thing, she peered about until she saw 
the horses past doubt, but still she was no bet- 
ter satisfied. Will was not with them; they 
seemed restive, and the reins were dragging 
loose. What should she do? Ask some one 
to secure them? While she hesitated in fear | 
and doubt a step came toward her. She turn- 
ed to make the request, and recognized the 
young teamster. Somehow—she knew not 
why—she could not ask him, and stole into 
the shadow as quickly as she might. He had | 
seen her, however, and stood watching her with 
his eyes straining into the shadows; he had 
seen her somewhere before. When his eyes 
would go no farther his feet moved of them- | 
selves, or seemed to do so, for consciously he 
had no part in the matter, and, to his surprise, | 
the girl stopped in front of a low drinking-house 
and peered cautiously in at the window. <A 
minute in all she stood there, perhaps, and then 
treading on tip-toe for a little way she came out 
into the light and fairly ran. But by the glimpse 
he caught of her face he could almost have sworn 
it was the girl he had seen, and maybe saved 
from harm, that afternoon. When she was 
completely out of sight he approached the win- | 
dow and looked in just as she had done, and 
there, drinking and swearing, was the very man | 
with whom he had quarreled in the afternoon. 
It was now settled in his mind beyond doubt 
this was the woman he had seen, wife or sister, 
whichever she might be. 

Prompted, he knew not by what impulse, he 
lingered about, keeping one eye upon the win- 
dow of the drinking-house and one on the rest- 
ive horses. 

He had come to the river-side to see the | 
Belle of the West come in, to view the Ken- 
tucky hills, and, in fact, being a stranger, to 
see what he could see. 

It was now near ten o'clock, and little was | 
doing on the wharf; a few carts and drays, and 
the coaches waiting for the evening passengers, | 
that was all. 

The river was low, below low-water-mark, 
and the steamboats were packed together by | 
dozens, waiting for a rise. Some small craft 
occasionally worked and wheezed and wriggled | 
its way through sand-bars, and with much trib- 
ulation of surging and backing and shoving got | 
itself near enough ashore to push out the plank. 
But the Belle of the West did not make her ap- | 
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pearance, and report finally came through one 


| of the smaller craft that she was aground some 


forty miles above Louisville. 
No need then of further waiting for her. 
Omnibuses, coaches, and carts pulled up the 


hill and went their separate ways; but when 


all the rest were gone one coach remained 
standing, the horses growing more and more 
restive, and no driver in sight. 

The young teamster stopped once or twice 
and gave these horses a mouthfvl of the hay 
that had fallen from some load as it passed, or 
patted their necks kindly, for he was used to 
take care of his own horses, and could not bear 


| to see them suffer from neglect or ill-usage. 


There was another reason why he kept guard 
upon these horses if he had known it—destiny 
was holding him fast. . 

By-and-by eleven sounded from some distant 
bell-tower, and then all at once the noise in the 
drinking-house became a tumult—oaths were 
bandied, and then blows were struck, and then 
there were cries of ‘‘ Murder!” and ‘‘ Help!” 
and directly a couple of fellows came dragging 
a bleeding body out between them, and mut 
ing curses as they came. 

**Do you know where he lives ?” said one. 

**No, d—n me if I do,” answered the other. 

**S’pose we throw him in the river and have 
done with him, once for all!” 

** He ain’t worth his salt,” said the first speak- 
er, “and if he was once in I wouldn't be the fel- 
ler to pull him out; but as for puttin’ him in, 
I’m afeared I shouldn’t like the feel of « rope 
round my neck afterward; but what shall we 
do with him any how?” 

*“* Chuck him into this coach here. I don’t 
know whether it’s his’n or not ; but let’s chuck 
him in and leave the watchman to find him 
any how; what becomes of him ain’t our look- 
out.” 

They had dragged him close to the coach by 
this time, and between them they managed to 
‘*chuck” him in as they had said, and having 
done it, closed the door upon him and ran away, 


ter- 


| their hands red with blood, and their hair fly- 


ing in the wind. 
The young teamster, who had been sitting 
astride of a post at the heads of the horses while 


| this conversation took place, now came round, 


scratched a match on the sole of his boot, and 
by the flickering light it made eyed the bleed- 
ing man: it was just as he had suspected, the 
young fellow with whom he had quarreled that 
day. 

He got inside the coach now, laid the cush- 
ions beneath him as well as he could, and then, 
mounting the box, turned the heads of the 
horses homeward, and driving carefully, drew 
up by the well-known water-trough, a little past 
midnight. 

The candle was burning at the window-pane 
above, and with the grating of the wheels upon 
the sands the sash flew up, and out came the 
pale face. 

“Willy, oh, Willy! is that you?” 
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“ He is not in a condition to answer you; but 
don't be alarmed!” replied the teamster, and 
then jumping from the box he hastily secured 
the horses and went up to her, feeling his way 
through the dark along the fungus-like stairs. 
He told her aa gently as he could what had hap- 
pened, and assured her over and over that there 
was no real danger in the case, though he was | 
by no means sure of this himself. 

"The grocer had to be called up, for he was 
gone to bed, and by the time they got the in- 
jured man up stairs poor Janey was fairly beside 
herself with terror. And she no sooner saw 
the blood than she sank to the ground, moaning, 
and fainted dead away. 

Here was bewilderment upon bewilderment. 

‘* What shall we do ?” cries Nathan Lambert, 
the teamster. 

‘*Dash some water in her face!” answers the 
grocer; ‘‘there’s a cup on the table.” 

But this the young man refused to do; but 
dropping on one knee beside her, laid her flat 
along the floor and began chafing her hands | 
and prattling to her as though she had been a 
baby. And his method, though so gentle, was | 
effective; perhaps, indeed, it was the strange- | 
ness of tender tones and touches that aroused | 
her, for she presently unclosed her eyes, and 
when she saw the young man’s face so close to 
hers, shut them again with something very like | 
a blush flushing along her cheek. 

No rose of all his mother’s garden had ever 
seemed to Nathan half so sweet, and he would | 
have given the price of his black leaders for the 
privilege of kissing that bright cheek then and | 
there. 

“*Oh, my brother! my poor brother 
the first words the pale lips uttered; and the 
next, as she seized Nathan by the hand, “ did | 
he come to harm through you?” | 

When she learned that he was not seriously | 
hurt—for the grocer had fetched the doctor al- | 
most immediately—and that he had only come | 
to good through Nathan, she began to laugh | 
and to cry at once, and to talk with a mingled 
wildness and tenderness that was not at all 
like her accustomed quiet self. 

And as for Nathan, his own mother would 
not have known her child if she had seen him 
in that hour—so careful and thoughtful for the | 
strange girl whom he had never seen until with- 
in a few hours. 

Will Morrison in his drunken brawl] had re- 
ceived a cut across the arm, by means of which 
a vein had been severed, and the profuse bleed- 
ing had induced fainting; but so soon as the | 
blood was stanched and the wound dressed he 
came to himself, and when he was gotten into | 
bed behaved better than he had done for many | 
a day. It was two o’clock before the house 
was cleared and all quiet. By this time Will 
was sleeping soundly, but Janey was wide | 
awake—never so wide in all her life, perhaps, | 
and professed it to be her intention to sit and 
watch all night. 

“Shall I sit with you?” says the grocer’s 


!” were | 


| operation. 


| acquaintance from maturing? 


| with much softening and modification. 
| did not tell him the hardness of her hardships ; 
| and all her brother’s indolence and recklessness 


wife, yawning and rubbing her eyes, and with a 
sidelong, anxious look toward the door. 

‘Oh, by no means!” says Janey Morrison. 
“T am not at all afraid. I will just trim the 
candle and take up my sewing, and it will be 
daylight directly. No, no; I will not allow you 
to stay—not at all!” 

** And will you allow me to stay?” says the 
young stranger, bashfully, when they were alone ; 
for the grocer’s wife made haste to avail herself 
of her privilege. 

‘¢' There is no need of it,” answers Janey, eva- 


| sively; and taking up her sewing-work she be- 


gan to stitch very hard. 
All at once the young man became strangely 
interested in flowers—what was the name of 


| this one, and what of that one? and how very 
| sweet they all were! 
| full of them at home, but nothing of them all so 
| fine as these, to be sure! 
of the plant with the blue blossom ? 


His mother had a garden 


Might he have a slip 
Oh, Janey 
was so very good to give it! how should he ever 
thank her! He would not cut it now—not till 
he was going home; then he would stop for it, 
if Janey would give him leave; and it would be 
so much the fresher. 

So, with that artfulness that in all such cases 


seems to be second nature, he planned a second 


visit before the first was well commenced. 
Then he discovered a flower dissimilar to all 
the rest—something entirely strange and new. 
Would Janey just put down her sewing-work 
and come for a moment to look at it? Of 
course—she could do no less; and before it was 
all over, as good luck would have it, a brier got 
itself in her finger. Here was a rare chance! 
The brier must be gotten out—that was certain ; 
and when Nathan had gotten the little hand in 
his he was a long time performing the simple 
And when it was done, Janey must 
not sew any more that night; was not Nathan 
her surgeon? and he positively forbade it! 
The acquaintance, begun in such circum- 
stances, matured very fast; their hearts had got 
acquainted almost before they had exchanged 
a word. Both were young, innocent, and ig- 
norant of all merely conventional restraints ; 
they were alone, and what should hinder the 
Before the day- 
break Nathan had revealed all the history of his 
life, part of which the reader knows already ; 
and in turn Janey had told him her history, but 
She 


she passed by under the name of misfortunes. 
‘Poor, poor Willy!” she exclaimed again and 
again; but what Nathan Lambert thought in 
his heart, for he saw pretty clearly how things 
were, was—‘‘ Poor, poor Janey!” And this 
and a great many other things he said with his 
eyes, and in the tender interest of his*tone, and 
in all those nameless ways that can never be 
represented by mere written words, And Janey 


| understood the mysterious language ; for, as we 


all know, the greatest mystery of the world 
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makes itself the most lucid and simple of all 
things when falls the inevitable day and hour. 

To be alone thus together, with the silence 
and darkness of night about them, was a pleas- 
ure inconceivable to their minds until it was in- 
terpreted in their experience ; and both sighed 
when the gray daylight broke in and the hum 
and stir in the street warned them that the 
dear, delicious season was well-nigh over. 

At last Nathan must go; and there was no 
other way. ‘‘ What can I ever do to pay you 
for all your goodness to my poor dear brother ?” 
says Janey, with drooping eyes. She was 
standing before him in the broad light now;; | 
and when he saw her pale, pinched cheek a 
happy thought struck him—why, there was one 
thing she could do, he said, bluntly; if she 
would permit him to eat breakfast with her he 
would be more than paid; and to say truth, he 
was as hungry as a bear. 

Then with much pretense of starvation and 
ado about there not being enough in all the mark- 
et to supply his need he made Janey borrow for 
him the biggest basket the grocer had in his 
shop, and with it on his arm and whistling a 
merry tune away he went—all for his own self- 
ish gratification as he pretended. 

The table was set as carefully as the scanti- 
ness of the house afforded, and the coals glow- 
ing bright when he returned with such a full 
basket as had never come into that house before. 
“ As I told you, I amas hungry as a bear!” he 
exclaimed, by way of apology, as he placed the 
basket on the table. 


They sat down together directly, and such 
a delicious breakfast Nathan declared he had 
never eaten in his life—fresh rolls, and sweet 
butter, and beef-steak, and berries, and coffee, 


and I know not what besides. Janey had never 
been so happy in all her life as when she sat 
opposite Nathan at that breakfast-table, and | 
made his coffee for him with cream and white 
sugar, delicacies she had hardly even seen ona 
table till then—it seemed to her as though she 
had been transported by magic into some realm 
of fairy-land, 

But by-and-by soiwnething of the old shadow 
fell upon her face again; no excuses would ayail | 
longer, and Nathan must go. 

“*T am to stop as I go home, you remember,” 
he said, when he took Janey’s hand at parting, 
‘*for the slip of this beautiful plant.” And he 
glanced at the flower-pot in the window. 

**Oh yes,” says Janey; ‘‘and for fear you 
forget it I will give you a flower now to wear in 
your button-hole.” And she broke the finest | 
of the flowers and stuck it in the button-hole of | 
his jacket. 

‘* Forget it!” says Nathan ; “‘ but I thank you | 
all the same.” And with his face glowing | 
bright as his flower he went away. | 

All great cities have their share of poverty | 
and filth and wretchedness, and the Queen City | 
of Ohio is not an exception. She has her lazy 
worthless tribe as well as the rest—her begrimed 
children, who will not wash in her beautiful river 





and be clean. Her ignorant population, who 
will not migrate beyond her circle of hills and 
make themselves honest homes in the good) 
country beyond, adorning their lands with wheat 
and orchards and grape-vines, meadows and 
gardens, and all things bright and beautiful that 
come out of the ground almost for the asking. 
Oh no; they prefer moist cellars, scented with 
rats, and garrets with scanty windows looking 
into blind alleys where the children paddle 
through pools of dish-water, and gutters that 
from year's end to year’s end run red with the 
drainage from the slaughter-houses; pelting one 
another in their playful moods with fish-heads, 
rotten cabbage-stalks, and the necks and handles 
of broken whisky-jugs. Never knowing the 


wholesome delight of seeing the cows come 


home at set of sun, or the grateful feeling of 
new furrows lying under their feet—never know 
ing the wild exhilaration of “hide and seek,” 
where the yellow harvest-straw is tossed from 
the threshing-floor, nor the glad sensation that 
comes of gathering aprons and hats full of fresh 
eggs and ripe nuts. 

It was in one of the most miserable districts 
of the miserably poor that the tumble-down 
house in which Janey Morrison lived was situ- 
ated, but it had never in all her life seemed to 
her so dismal and dreary as after the pictured 
glimpse of fresh fields drawn for her by the 
glowing tongue of Nathan Lambert. Every 
thing seemed to conspire to heighten the hide- 
ousness of her own surroundings, if that indeed 


| were possible. 


She was used to sit at the window that over- 
looked the street with her sewing-work, but 
now that Will must lie in bed she seated her- 
self at the rear window in order to keep him 
company—two small bedrooms having been 


| manufactured out of what was originally one 


room, by means of board partitions, as was be- 
fore intimated. 

The window by which she must now sit over- 
looks a yard where swine and cattle were kept 
previously to being slaughtered. Not a spear 
of grass nor a green herb was to be seen—no- 


thing but dry, baked earth, and dry bones, and 


rags and fags, and refuse too vile for description. 


Some children were amusing themselves by 


throwing stones and sticks at the cattle that 


stood waiting their turn, with sides raked by 


the horns of their mad fellows with fly-bitten 


| legs and lolling tongues. 


All at once there came a wild shout up to the 
window where the seamstress sat—a boy with 
a head as big as two heads, and with one leg a 
good deal longer than the other, had overturned 
a pig-trough and found beneath it a nest full 
of naked red-skinned mice; he was holding 
one up by the tail in the sight of his play-fel- 
lows, and this was what the wild shouting was 
about. 

‘Let the baby see, darn ye! let the baby 
see!” cried a bare-legged, freckled-faced girl 
who had one shoulder higher than the other, 
as she pushed and elbowed her way with a 
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great-eared, white-headed baby in her scrawny 
bare arms. 

Beyond this cattle-pen part of the dingy walls 
of a sausage-factory was to be seen, with a bit 
of open yard, where an old horse was treading 
in a mill that ground meat, and beyond this the 
high chimneys of a bone-boiling establishment 
sent up their dense columns of coal-black smoke. 

She was sick at heart, poor girl, and again 
and again her needle fell out of her weary hand. 

‘* What are you so glum for ?” says the broth- 
er, raising himself on one elbow and eying her 
with a look as cross as it could be, “‘ just because 
I had the misfortune to get nearly killed, trying 
to work and earn something for you. I wish 


I had been killed outright, and then maybe you | 


would come to your feeling!” 

Janey puts down her work and asks him 
kindly what she can do. 

**Do! there are plenty of things you could 
do if you had a mind, but that hoosier of a 
teamster, plague take him, has put every thing 
else out of your head!” And then he says, 
shaking his fist, ‘‘ If he comes up them stairs 
agin he’ll go down quicker than he come up!” 

The weariness of the third day of this thank- 
less watching and working was interrupted by 
as glad a sound as ever came to a poor sick 
heart—it was the tinkle of the well-known bells. 

Janey had been listening for it ail the day, 
and all she could do for the better appearance 
of things and for her personal advantage she 
had dune; smooth tresses, a clean apron, and 
a tidy hearth was about all; but Nathan saw 
nothing but her glad smile and her blushing 
cheek, and that she might have known. 

When Will Morrison heard the cheerful voices 
he dragged himself out of bed—for a little weak- 
ness was all that ailed him—and suddenly open- 


ing the door, dashed a foot-stool at the head of | 


Nathan with all his might. He evaded the 
blow, but poor Janey was not so fortunate—it 
struck her right arm, and though it did not 


break any bones, bruised it so dreadfully that | 


she was forced to cry with the pain. 

Seeing what he had done the wicked fellow 
began to mutter curses between his teeth, and 
presently he slunk away and crept into bed 
again. 

**T can’t go and leave you here this way, and 
I sha’n’t!” says Nathan, taking up the bruised 
arm and caressing it very tenderly. 

She made no reply, but hid her eyes and 
cried on—as much for his kindness now as for 


the pain; and finding that he was not reproved, | 
Nathan lifted the hand to his lips and kissed it. | 


**Don’t cry, Janey! don’t cry!” he said. 
**Is the pain so very much ?” 

“Tam not crying for that,” Janey sobbed at 
last. ' 

‘What then? do I offend you?” and he put 
down the hand so softly. 

Janey cried all the more bitterly now; and 
at last, after much coaxing, she sobbed out that 
she cried because there was nobody in the world 
who cared for her! 


| allow himself to be detained. 
| a white canvas cover over it all, and just in the 


“*Oh, Janey, that isn’t true!” 

But she insisted that it was true. 

**Do you think I would be living here this 
way,” she says, ‘‘if it were not true; there is 
not a soul in the world that loves me—not one; 
and I wish I was dead and where no more 
trouble could come to me!” 

**You can be where no more trouble will 
come to you, if you like, without being dead,’ 
says Nathan. He spoke very, very tenderly 
this time, and somehow had got the hand in 
his again. 

Then he told her, if she would consent to go 
home with him and live with his good mother, 
she would never know any more trouble as long 
as she lived, 

Directly he told her that she must not judge 
of his mother by the rude fellow he was—that 
he was sure she would love his mother, ‘‘ And 
she will love you, I know,” he says, with boy- 
ish simplicity—‘“ she can’t help it!” 

Janey blushed, and almost forgot the pain- 
ful bruise. 

Directly Will opened the door softly and 
looked out. ‘I’m sorry for what I have done, 
Janey,” he says, with such penitence ; and then 
he tells her that he wants her to do him a favor 
by way of showing that she forgives him—he 
wants his slippers from the shoemaker’s—will 
she just run and fetch them for him? Oh, he 
is so sorry for what he has done! 

Oh, to be sure Janey would go!—her arm 
was not hurt badly—she didn’t mind it at all. 
And she glanced at Nathan with a look that 
was almost triumphant, and, tying on her bon- 


| net and pinning on her shawl, she was ready in 


a moment. 
Nathan went down the stairs with her, and 


away she flew, hoping to get the slippers, re- 
turn, and catch one more glimpse of him before 
he was quite out of sight. 

Seeing the well-known team standing there, 
quite a crowd had gathered in front of the 
grocery store, and some were admiring the 
stout horses, some the great monster of a dog, 


and some the wagon, big as a canal-boat al- 
most, so that Nathan found it easy enough to 
The wagon had 


front was an easy arm-chair that the kind- 
hearted son was carrying home to his mother. 
With many a backward glance Janey hur- 
ried along, and when she got to the shoemaker’s 
door she said, almost out of breath, “I am 
come for Will’s slippers that you have been 
mending—please give them tome quick—I am 
jin such a hurry !” 
| ‘* Will’s slippers! Now you are a kitten,” 
| says the shoemaker, dropping the waxed end 
| from his fingers, and opening his eyes wide. 
“T have been mending no slippers for Will— 
lhe is making a fool of you as he has done so 
many times before! Oh, Janey, Janey, will 
you never learn wisdom? Will is a great 
scamp, if he is your brother, and there is an 
lend of it. I wish he had to work or starve, 
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and that is the worst wish I wish him. And, 
more than all, the greatest pity of it is that 
your sacrifice is just eating out your life and 
doing him no good, for he grows worse and 
worse all the time. There are folks, Janey, that 
must be met on their own ground, and Will 
Morrison is one of ’em—mind my words.” 

And then he said he didn’t think of preach- 
ing such a sermon ; but, since he had preached 
it, he hoped Janey would profit by it. 

When Janey got back to her house it was 
with drooping eyes, and spirit drooping as well 
as hereyes. The crowd made way for her, but 
she neither looked up nor smiled, and with just 
a nod and a low-voiced good-by, passed the 
young teamster who stood with his hand on the 
shoulder of his leader ready to mount, went up 
the creaking old stair, and put her hand on the 
latch. The door was fast! She knocked and 
rattled at the latch, and listened and waited, 
and knocked and rattled again. ‘*Oh, Will!” 
she cries at last, ‘‘do come and open the door 
—what is it bolted and barred in this way for?” 

“To keep you out, you little fool! 
should it be for?” 

And then he said, speaking so loud that all 


the crowd heard him, that when he got ready | 


he would open the door, and not till then. 


“Knock there all night,” he says, ‘if you want | 


to, and see how you will like that!” 

And then he opened the window, and mocked 
her with laughter and rude jests. Janey stag- 
gered down the steps. ‘Oh, what shall I do?” 
she cries, falling against the baluster at the 
foot of them; “what shall I do? and where 
shall I go?” 

**Go with me!” says the teamster. And 
before them all he took her in his arms, for she 
did not resist, and lifting her into the wagon, 
placed her in the easy-chair; and the next mo- 
ment he was in the saddle, and at the crack of 
his whip the six horses shook their bells and 
were off at a trot; while the brother, frightened 
into his right senses at last, shouted from the 
window: “Come back! oh, come back, Janey!” 


and all the people below stood dumb with amaze- | 


ment, 
The fourth day after this the six weary horses 
stood still before the gate of a pretty white cot- 


tage half hid in a clump of maple-trees on the | 


bank of the clear-flowing Wabash. 

He sprang to the ground and lifted Janey out 
of the wagon; and while she stood blushing and 
trembling a sweet-faced woman of about forty 
came out of the house and down the graveled 
walk to meet them. Her dress was of drab 


color, and she wore the Quaker cap tied down | 


about her quiet, pleasant face. 


**Natty, my dear boy, I am so glad to see 


thee home safe!” she says, taking a handful of 
the young man’s brown curls in her hand and 
shaking his head instead of shaking his hand; 


**but who is this thee has brought with thee?” | 


and she turned to Janey. 
‘*Her name was Jane Morrison four days 
ago,” says Nathan, looking straight in the eyes 


What | 


of his mother, as one who was neither afraid 
nor ashamed; ‘but it’s Jane Lambert now— 
Janey you may call her; and I only hope you 
will like her half as well as I do!” 

| ‘And so thee is my son’s wife; how does 
thee do, Janey?” And with no more ado about 

| it the sweet-faced woman took the girl by the 
hand and led her down the path and into the 

| house, as though she were her child indeed. 

| They had married in haste; but they never 

| repented at leisure. The blue waters of the 
Wabash never sung and murmured to a happier 
pair, first or last, that is certain. 





| 
| 
| 


THE GENERAL’S STORY. 
} F all the occupations’ associated with the 
conduct of war there is none which calls 
for more address, nerve, courage, daring, and 
| patriotism as well, as that of the ‘‘ secret sery- 
ice.” Ido not now propose to discuss the moral 
of the question, as whether or not it is dishonor- 
able to seek for information within an enemy’s 
country in disguise. It is enough to know that 
the laws of war are universal and inexorable in 
the punishment of the person detected as a spy 
with death. 

The hero of the following story was a spy in 
spite of himself. In relating the trying ordeal 
| through which he was obliged to pass real names 

in most instances have for obvious reasons been 
suppressed, while the locale has been retained. 

It was one night not long ago when I heard 
it from the lips of its hero. We sat before a 
pleasant fire. It was late into the night, the 
family had retired, but we lingered long over 
our pipes, rehearsing many an adventure by 
camp and field, discussing this and that cam- 
paign, of what would have been the result if 
things which happened had not happened, and 
things did not happen which had happened, and 
all that sort of thing. 

It is very easy to correct mistakes in battles 
long after the bones of its victims are whitening 
upon the field, and the poorest soldier of us all, 
when the sword is sheathed and peace once 

| more blesses the land, may lay out campaigns 
which would put Grant or Sherman to the blush. 
But old comrades will get together and talk 
| over those scenes which were the grandest, su- 
premest moments of their lives; and so the 
General and I lived over again many a skirmish 
and fight, not forgetting those whose voices are 
silent in death, recounting our varied experi- 
ences since we parted in Shenandoah Valley on 
a bright summer’s day in sixty-two. 
‘But there is a hiatus following Antietam 
| which you have not filled up,” I said, during a 
lull in the conversation. ‘‘ What became of 
you for several months? Some one was telling 
me that you were taken prisoner and in dis- 
guise, I think they said.” 

‘*T was captured about that time,” answered 
| my friend. 3ut there were circumstances 
about that affair which made publicity very 
dangerous for me so long as the war lasted. I 
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don’t know that there is any objection to telling 
the story now. Yet I rarely speak of it, proba- | 
bly because few know of it, and ask no ques- 
tions, and perhaps because of the habit of si- 
lence. 

I may say here that the General is one of 
the most reticent of men; modest and reserved 
by nature, he is a gentleman of elegance and | 
refinement and superior scientific attainments. 
He has a long and rather angular face with a 
slightly projecting chin. His forehead is high 
and his eyes gray in color and set wide apart. 
There is great determination in my friend's 
face, but it is determination in repose rather | 
than in action. His manner and the history of 
his army life justifies the expression in his face, 
He has won his star by unflinching courage, by 
undeviating devotion to duty: the hero of many | 
a gallant deed, he rarely speaks of himself; but | 
I was curious to know the story of his capture 
and prison life. And this is what he told me: 


| have been spared me. 
| experiences of life, I found that there was a 


finally yielded. As it afterward proved my in- 
tuitions were wise. Had I left them behit l, 
weeks and months of the agony of death might 
But in this, as in other 


providential dispensation in it all, and that the 
pain had its compensating good, as you will 
see. 

I had no definite plan of operations marked 
out; but several months before I had gained 
reliable evidence of the loyalty of a man named 
Jackson, a miller by trade, who lived in Shep- 
ardstown, which, you know, is on the south bank 
of the river, and to the rear of the rebel army. 
During my skirmishing on the day of the fight 
I had also ascertained that another miller, 
named Roberts, who lived in a little village on 
the south side of the stream from where my 
command was now posted, was also a Union 
man, My scheme was to cross the river at this 
point, see Roberts, induce him at once to go to 


| Shepardstown, which was but four miles away, 


After the second Bull Run fight you will re- 
member that a great many new troops were 
pushed into the field ; and when, after McClellan 
took command, it was ascertained that Lee had | 
crossed the Potomac into Maryland, at once | 
all the volunteer militia, recruits, and detach- | 
ments, without regard to completeness of organ- | 
ization, were hurried to the field. At that time, | 
with a captain’s commission, I was raising a 
regiment of cavalry. One morning I received 
orders, with such a number of men as I had, to | 


report myself directly to General McClellan. | 
Which I did without delay, and by his order, on 
the day of the battle of Antietam, was posted on | 


the left of the line near the river bank. From | 
my position, where I could see much of the fight, 
and from the fact that during the day I had oc- 
casion to carry orders from one end to the other 
of the line, I was able to judge of the result of | 
the battle. My own opinion, when that awful 

stillness of night shut down over the field, was, 

that the contest had been pretty near drawn, 

but that the enemy were so badly crippled that | 
they would not dare risk another engagement | 
with their backs to the river, and that they | 
would attempt to withdraw across the river im- 

mediately. 

So fully impressed was I with this opinion | 
that I went to General McClellan and offered | 
to cross the river, and gain such information as | 
I might of the movements of the enemy. I 
proposed to go to the south side of the river 
because I could not go north without running | 
into their battle-line, and any movement to 
return to Virginia would first be known in their | 
rear. 


take with me a scout and a Methodist preach- 
er, who, although he might have been a saint, 
had the audacity of the devil. He was one of 
the most valuable spies in the service. I was 
reluctant to take Parson Marshall and the scout 
along with me, fearing that they would be an 
embarrassment rather than an assistance; but I 


and, in conjunction with Jackson, obtain such 
information as they could of the movements of 
the rebels, and that Roberts should then re- 
turn to me with the news. 

It was past eleven o'clock when we arrived 
at the ferry on the bank, which at one time had 
been a ford, but was long out of use. The 
boatman was not there; and so we searched up 
and down the bank, among the bushes and in 
the inlets, to see if we could not discover some 
skiff or dug-out, in which we could make the 
passage. But all our efforts were fruitless, and 
the not altogether assuring suggestion was made 
by Jake, the scout, that the enemy had been 
there recently and removed the boats. There 


| were none within our reach, that was certain; 


and so we sat down under the shadow of the 


| bank discussing in low tones the best course of 


action to pursue. 

“There does not appear to be any evidence 
of the presence of the rebels on the other side,” 
I said. 

“They wouldn’t show their hand if they 
were there,” replied Jake. 

**T think we should have heard from them 
by this time if they were in the village; be- 
sides that, the absence of the ferryman shows 
nothing. He ought to be abed by this time,” 
remarked Marshall. 

* That is true,” I said. ‘ Let us hail him. 
If he comes over we can ascertain whether or 
not the rebs are there.” 

“It’s a risky business. Hadn't we better go 
back ?” muttered the scout. 

** We will not return until we make some ef- 


| fort at least to cross the river,” I replied ; final- 
The General consented, provided I would | 


ly adding, ‘‘ you may go back if you wish.” 

‘I'm in for this campaign, miss or win.” As 
Jake answered I had approached the water's 
edge and shouted, 

“Ferry ahoy!” 

There was no moon that night, and the star- 
light was partially obscured by a warm mist; yet 
it was light enough to distinguish objects mov- 
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ing on the other shore, while the air was so | 
quiet that the chants of the katydid could be | 
distinctly heard across the stream. There was | 
no answer to my call, and no evidence of hu- | 
man life appeared among the houses of the | 
lonely village which lay hid in the shadows of | 
the wooded hills. 

**Hillyo-o-o! Boat ahoy!” I cried again. 
A few moments elapsed, and then a dark object | 
was seen emerging from a house near by. It 
approached the bank. 

*Y-o-0-0!” came ringing to our ears; and | 
shortly after the boat was stemming its way | 
slowly up and across the stream, The moment | 
it touched the bank I recognized its occupant | 
as the ferryman who, during the evening, had 
been to our camp for some coffee. He was an | 
honest-looking fellow, and professed to be, and | 
I believe was, loyal. 

**Ah, Captain!” he exclaimed, ‘‘is that | 
you?” 

‘* Yes, we wish to cross the river. Are there 
any Johnnies over there ?” 

**None that belong to the army; but it’s 
rather risky for yer to go cross, The Confed | 
cavalry are scouting round all the time.” 

‘We'll take that risk. Have you heard any | 
news from Shepardstown ?” 

“‘Nothing but stories of the fight. They say | 
the Yanks have been licked awful.” 

By this time we were in the boat, and after a 
sharp pull of several moments, wherein all had 
relapsed into silence or spoke only in whispers, | 
we were landed safely on the southern bank. 

‘*Tf you should happen to be questioned, on | 
no account say that you brought over a Union | 
officer,” I said to the boatman as I gave him a | 
liberal fee. ‘* We shall probably return to be 
taken back before morning.” 

Five minutes’ walk brought us to the house 
of Roberts, which had been pointed out by the 
boatman. I was not surprised to find him up 
and seated with his wife and a young negro 
woman by a log fire in the large room which | 
was his bedchamber and sitting-room at the 
same time. Before telling him my errand I 
tried to get rid of the women, but his wife re- 
fused to leave the room. 

“Tt’s no use,” said the miller; “she won't 
go. She knows as well as you or I what’s up. 
I s’pose yer arter news of the rebs,” 

“Precisely that, and we wish your assist- | 
ance,” I replied, making a virtue of necessity. | 

“Well, what is it? You know it’s mighty | 
dang’rus fur me ter be caught foolin round. | 
They'd hang me quicker’n winkin; but I’m! 
true blue, an’ll do any thing in reason.” | 

**What I wish to do is simple enough, and | 
need not get you into trouble. I wish you to| 
go to Shepardstown, see Jackson the miller. | 
You know him ?” 

“*T should think so.” 

“You and he together can find out if there | 
are any indications of an intention of the rebels | 
to recross the river.” 

‘“*T see,” said Roberts, striking one hand with | 


the other in a significant way. 
man; but it’s dang’rus, Cap'n. 
right, I know that. 
ardstown. 
horse.” 


* Hit on the 
Jackson's all 
It’s a good piece ter Shep- 

I must ride, an’ I might lose my 
And Roberts settled himself back in 
his chair as if he didn’t intend leaving it unti! 
the war was over, 

I had no time to reply to him before his wife 
asserted her woman prerogative and declared 
she *“‘wouldn't listen to it.” ‘It’s certain 
death ter go thar; besides, yer’ve no right ter 
leave yer wife all alone sich troublus times as 
these.” 

Leaving the parson, who now came to my 
aid, to talk with the woman, I urged Roberts 
to undertake the journey, offering him two hun- 
dred dollars for the horse. Whether or not 
the sight of the money stimulated his courage 
and patriotism I can not tell. But he consent- 
ed just as Marshall had clenched his closing 
argument with the wife by the promise that we 
would remain until her husband returned. 

We calculated that it would take Roberts 
three hours at the outside to go to Shepards- 
town and return. Jake was to go with him 


| up the road a short distance, conceal himself 


in the woods in sight of the road, and be ready 
to give the alarm should any danger threaten 
our scheme. 

In five minutes the horse was saddled, and 
from the window I watched the two figures as 
they noiselessly disappeared in the thick dark- 
ness which had now succeeded the half light 
of the earlier evening. I did not for a moment 
leave my post, but sat and gazed out into the 
gloom and mist—for a drizzling rain commenced 
to fall—thinking and thinking until it seemed 
as if my brain would burst. My ear caught 


| the slightest murmur of the leaves; the water 


dropping from the eaves reverberated through 
the chambers of my brain; the crackling of a 
twig seemed louder than the report of cannon. 
Each tree and stump took on the form of a 
man; the rail fence was a line of battle; the 
pile of logs a battery in position. Again and 
again did I see parties of soldiers approaching 


| the house, to vanish into the night and take on 


new shape. 
Within the room, which now was in deep 


| shadow—for the fire had been left to burn low 


for fear of attracting the attention of some 
passer-by—I could dimly see the forms of the 
miller’s wife and the preacher. Singularly 
enough, they were discussing some technical 
point of theology. In the chimney corner sat 
the negress. She did not appear to be listen- 
ing to the talk of the others, but with her chin 
resting in her hands was bowed forward va- 
cantly staring into the smouldering embers, 
whose light gave to her a deep rich color of 
bronze. It was a dramatic picture, that figure 
crouched there in the fire-light. During the 
talk with Roberts it had never occurred to me 
to question her presence there. The wife I 
doubted. With the negress her color was the 
pledge of her faith. She proved it afterward. 
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And thus I sat by the window counting each 
second as it passed. They were hours. I won- 
dered what our army were doing. Most likely 
gathering the wounded from the battle-field. 
Where were the rebels? Would they retreat 
across the river? Should I get knowledge of 
their movement? What complete destruction 
would come upon their disordered masses should 
McClellan strike at them in the act of cross- 
ing! Again and again did I look at my watch. 
Where was Roberts ? 


Could there be doubt of his loyalty ? 
betray us. These and a thousand queries and 
imaginations, reasonable and foolish, crossed 
my mind. 

One, two, three, four hours passed by. 
more and daylight would be upon us. 
rising sun must not find us here. 
time was up. Where was he? 
cause of his delay? 
river without seeing him. 

It was just at this moment of anxiety and 
doubt. that I was sensible of a tremulous mo- 
tion which jarred the house to its foundations. 
It was slight at first, but increased steadily. 
This could be no creation of the imagination. 
By a singular psychological phenomenon which 
I can not explain, the presence of a real danger 
dispersed all these vague fantasies. All my 
faculties resumed their normal condition. 
jects assumed their natural shape. 


One 
The 
Roberts's 
What was the 


The miller’s wife had fallen asleep in her chair ; 
the parson, stretched upon the floor with his 
head upon his arm, was evidently in some dream 
of theological bliss, for he was snoring earnest- 
ly; the negress had not changed her position, 
except that her head was slightly turned as if 
listening. The sound increased. Yes, far into 
against steel. I sprang to my feet. 
aroused the sleepers. 

‘**What’s the matter, Captain ?’ 
Marshall, feeling for his revolver-belt. 


’ 


Could he meet with mis- | 
hap? Would he return within the hour named? | 
He might | 


| formed by the roof of the house. 


I must not recross the | 


Ob- | 


| the houses and over the hill-top into the dark- 
Within the room there was absolute silence. | 
' 


| divisions. 
| sands, these night-riders. 


demanded | 


two dashing off on the side-road which led to 
the ferry. I was wondering what could be the 
meaning of this movement, when I was startl:d 
by a hand upon my arm and heard the voice 


of the negress : 


** Massa Cap’n, you’se isn’t safe dar, Come 
up de ladder ter my place, yer can see better 
dar.” 

‘The girl’s right, Captain,” said Marshal!. 
**That uniform will ruin us. I am in citizen's 
clothes, and if they come here can fool them 
easily.” 

The idea of hiding did not please me, but it 
was the best thing to do; and so, led by Sarah, 
I passed into the kitchen, climbed the ladder, 
and found myself in a small attic, which was 
There was 
no place in it where I could stand erect, and 
the two panes of glass which answered for a 
window were so close to the floor that I was 
obliged to lie down in order to see the troopers, 
who in solid mass, filling the road, were now 
passing the house. 

There was no halt in the column ; but stead- 
ily, and at an easy trot, they poured along the 
way. ‘There was but little sound of voices in 
this swift procession out of the shadows and into 
the shadows. They might have been phantom 


| horsemen but for that clack of hoof, that rattle 


of spur and sabre. Steadily they moved along, 
winding from out the solemn woods, in among 


ness again, with coil unbroken—a monster of a 


| dream, were it not a dread reality of sight and 
| sound, 


I had marked several squadrons, and then 
They numbered hundreds, thou- 
This was no scout- 


ing party. It was something more than a re- 


| connoissance, 
the darkness I could hear the click of steel | 


“It can not be a movement of the rebel 


The noise | army,” I said to myself, “for there would be 


infantry before this. What can it mean?” 
Meanwhile the day was breaking. The col- 


jumn of cavalry had gone with the darkness ; 


‘“*Be quiet; keep still,” I replied, trying to | only a few stragglers remained, galloping their 


listen. ‘No, it is not infantry, nor artillery. | 


Yes, it is 
at that, and coming this way. They must be 
rebels, for we have no troops this side of the 
Potomac.” 


“Oh, you will be taken, and we shall be| which I now heard in the room below. 
| 


murdered !” screamed the woman. 
**Silence! not another word!” I exclaimed, 


seizing her by the wrist with no gentle grasp. | 
“You will not be harmed, whatever happens | alry. 


to me; but you must hold your tongue.” 


a body of cavalry, and a large one | vancing. 


steeds to catch up with their comrades still ad- 
And then the road was deserted as 
before. 

But where were Roberts and Jake? The 
question in part was answered by Jake’s voice, 
Hur- 
rying down the ladder I asked him: 

‘* What news ?” 

‘Not a word of Roberts. You saw the cay- 
What an army of ’em! Didn’t know 
the Johnnies had so many horses. Did any of 


Whether from exceeding fear, or that she | them stop here ?” 


was reassured—whatever the reason—the mill- 


er’s wife was as silent as if born dumb. 


Meanwhile the rumble had grown more dis- | 
tinct, and I could hear the clatter of horses’ 


hoofs and the jingle of sabres. 


‘*Not one. They seemed bent on some im- 
yortant business by their haste.” 

‘**T heard them talking, but could only eatch 
the words ‘ Harper’s Ferry,’ ‘ Falling Waters,’ 


I went to the | ‘crossing ford,’ and so on.” 


window again, and could see coming up the; ‘I don’t know where they are going; yet it 
road what appeared to be an advanced-guard: | is evident to me that Lee’s army is on the 
a dozen or more men riding rapidly; one or} move. But whatever it means McClellan ought 
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to know of it. Do not delay an instant, but 
get across the river and report to him all that 
has occurred. 


information. 
can.” 

The scout at once left the room, and I saw 
him in a few moments threading his way among 
the houses in the village. 

“Thank God, he is off. So much is accom- 
plished!” I exclaimed. “If the rebels are 
coming we shall have rough work before night. 
But there is Roberts just in the nick of time.” 

As I spoke the miller rode slowly into the 
yard, dismounted without unsaddling his horse, 
put him in the shed, which answered to the 
name of stable, and then with a long look up 
the road by which he had come the miller en- 
tered the house. 

“I'm afeard you'll get caught!” was his hur- 
ried exclamation; ‘‘I’ve ridden as fast as I 
could, but that beast is not a racer. 
there are troops in the village, and a lot of foot- 
soldiers are comin’ down the road just behind 
me.” 

“Did you see Jackson ?” 

“Yes, I saw him. He went out and spied 
around, 
big gangs of men were at work shoveling down 
the banks of the canal—the water, you know, 
has been out for some time. Jackson thinks, 
and so do I, that the rebel army are moving 
back sure. But I tell yer, Cap’n, yer'll be 
caught ef yer don’t start mighty quick.” 

“Yes, yes,” I replied, impatient to get every 
item of intelligence. ‘* But what did the towns- 
people say? Were there soldiers in the vil- 
lage ?” 

‘*Wounded men? yes heaps of 'em—the 
houses were full. They all say the Yanks have 
been licked.” 

During this talk the miller had kept his eyes 


Get away now as fast as you 


on the road, and as he finished his report he | 


ran to the door and instantly returned with 
his face pale with fear, crying: 
“The game isup. You can’t reach the river 


now unless you can walk over a thousand rebel | 


bayonets.” 

The miller was right, for a large body of 
troops had poured out of the woods at a quick 
step. Passing the house they broke into squads, 


some entering the houses near the river, others | 


marching beyond the town, while the larger 
body stacked their arms and appeared to be 
making preparations to go into camp. 
at once that there was no chance of escape. 
They were picketing the roads and posting 
sentinels. 

Until this moment I had not fully realized 
that I wore the uniform of the United States 
army. In truth I had not at all anticipated 
this juncture of affairs, and was hardly pre- 
pared for it. Certainly my calculations had 
not included the thought of capture; and now 
with this important knowledge in my possession 
the idea was doubly odious, 


: . : t 
I will remain here until Roberts | 
turns up, or at least until I can obtain further 


I see | 


He came back bime-by and said that | 


I saw | 


But it was immi- | 
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nent at that moment, for several soldiers were 
| approaching the house. 

** De lof, de lof!” muttered the negro woman, 
| as for a second time she seized me by the arm 
| and dragged me toward the ladder. 

| ‘*Do not breathe a word of our presence 
here unless they have found out something, 
}and then we will come down,” I said to the 
| miller and his wife as Marshall and I hurried 
| up the ladder to our hiding-place. Once there 
| I knew from the talk of the soldiers that they 
| were not come for us. They wanted some corn 
| ground, and Roberts started away to his mill 
| with one of them. We were safe for the mo- 
|ment; but how long was this confinement to 
|continue? And I stared out of the window to 
}see the sun which had now risen above the 
hill-tops, shining down upon groups of men, 
| standing or cooking at their camp-fires, while 
its bright rays glittered upon a battery of artil- 
lery which had gone into position in the field 
upon the rising ground just outside the forest. 
The caissons and horses were taken to the rear, 
while a party of pioneers commenced throwing 
up earth-works in front of the cannon, which 
appeared to be placed so as to cover the road 
crossing at the old ford. 

‘*That looks like fighting,” whispered Mar- 
| shall. 

“No, they are too deliberate about it. It is 
a precaution against any movement of ours from 
below —there can be no doubt about it, Lee 
means to retreat. If McClellan could know 
| of all this the war might be ended within 
| twenty-four hours. Do you think, Marshall, 

that you can get across the river?” 
| ‘*T cantry.” And the preacher rose to his 
| feet. He was a brave, true-hearted fellow. 
| “You had better go up stream; it is safer 
|than to attempt the passage below. Make a 
| big effort, for you can appreciate the importance 
of success as well as I.” 
| But what will you do?” 

“The bestI can. Lie quiet here until these 
| fellows leave. They won't stay forever. Good- 
by, and good luck to you!” 

**Good-by, Captain. I hope we shall see 
| you in a few hours.” 
| With what eagerness did I listen to the par- 
son as he passed into the room where the sol- 
diers were! A tremor of anxiety crept over 
me as I heard him question them as to the num- 
ber of men in the command, and why they were 
there. 

‘“* He will excite suspicion,” Ithought. ‘‘ Why 
does he ask such questions? Success in these 
adventures has made him fool-hardy. They 
will arrest him.” But no, he is out of the 
house ; and now he strides away up the road 
as if he belonged here. He passes through the 
camp. Why does he stop there to talk with 
the guard? The fate of the nation may hang 
on his words. But he moves on unmolested ; 
and now he is lost in the thick underbrush which 
| skirts the edge of the woods. 

‘‘Pray Heaven he may get to McClellan!” 
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and I looked up at the sun which was so quick- | tinguish every detail of their ragged forms— 
ly mounting to the zenith. My watch told me | that as a soldier I was entitled to the rights of 
it was nearly twelve o'clock. After all, if Mar- | a prisoner of war—protection of health and life. 
shall escaped, it might be too late. But Jake, | As an enemy in disguise, I was a Spy, and my 
the scout, ought to be within the Union lines | claims upon humanity were embraced in a short 


ere this. 
One hour, two hours slowly moved by. 


el troops. They seemed to be waiting. 
or twice a mounted courier came to and went 


away from a large tent in the rear of the bat- | 
Now and then the pickets would ex- | 


teries. 
change shots with my men, who were under 
cover on the northern bank of the stream. Far 
up the river I could now discern a dark object 
moving toward the other bank. Could this be 
Marshall? ‘There were rapids at that point, 
and the swift current bore the object down- 
ward, and nearer to my sight and to the bullets 
of the rebel soldiers as well, for they saw it, and | 
fired at it. But the boat moved steadily to the 
opposite shore, and there it shot in behind a 
rocky cliff. 

‘“‘Safe, safe!” I exclaimed, as I wiped the 
perspiration from my brow. I could now see 
the figure of a man, which I was sure was Mar- 
shall, creep up the hill toward my soldiers. 
Quite a knot of them had gathered together to | 
welcome the refugee. As the parson joined 
them I could see him gesticulating and point- 
ing across the river. 

*“*Why does the fool stop there to talk ? 
With my thought there came the loud bang of 
a cannon. 
white smoke above the rebel batteries, carrying 
it toward the front, where it was dissipated 


among the leaves and branches, and then there | 


A | 


was the ripping, tearing sound of a shell. 
percussion shell is not a foot-ball to be played 
with ; 


opinion, for they immediately separated. That 


instant’s: halt, however, had fixed my business | 


beyond a peradventure, I did not know it for 
several moments. 

So intensely was I occupied in imagining | 
Marshall’s progress to head-quarters, and the | 
grand possibilities which opened up for the | 


cause, that I was not conscious of the presence | 


of the negro woman until I heard her stifled | 


exclamation. It had come to be the voice of 
a friend, 

‘Massa Cap’n, you’se caught fur su now. 
H’yar jes tuk off dem blue clos and put on dare 
common tings of Massa Roberts. Mighty 
quick. Dere’s a guard a-cummin fra de camp 
wid Massa Roberts, an dey is arter you, su, | 
su.” 

There was not an instant for reflection. My 
uniform meant punishment to the people of the 
house. Those brass buttons reflected Libby, 
Salisbury, imprisonment, starvation, rotting te 
death. 
of escape. 

I did not reflect—how could I when the 
guard were so near the house that I could dis- 
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There | 
was but little change in the position of the reb- | 
Once | 


I turned to see the wind lift the | 


and, as this one burst within a few rods 
of the group, they seemed to be of the same | 


in this homespun there was a chance | 


| shrift and a strong cord. If I did think of this, 
it was after I had exchanged my honored in 
signia of rank and service for the butternut 
clothes, and had heard Roberts’s voice in the 
| yard, exclaiming: 

**The gentlemen came in late last night, and 
the nigger gave ema placetersleep. I haven't 
seen ’em,” 
| Thank you for the cue,” thought I, as rap- 

idly descending the ladder I gained the room 
| before they had fairly entered, and saluted the 
| officer who headed the party with a complacent, 
| self-assured ** Good-morning, Sir.” 

| The gentleman was a little surprised at my 
manner and respectable appearance ; for I was 
| in the miller’s best clothes, 

**T am sorry to trouble you, Sir; but my com- 
manding officer, Colonel Heartly, requires your 
| prensnes at head-quarters.” 

“Certainly, Captain; I will go with you at 
| once.” 

As I never anticipated capture, I had not 
| prepared any story. In that walk of five min- 
| utes between the house and the camp I had to 
do the work of a Collins or Dickens—to create 
a character, and account for his existence and 
presence in that locality. If any sight could 
| have twisted my nerves, it was when I turned 
the corner of Colonel Heartly’s tent and beheld 
Jake, the scout, and the ferryman who had 
brought us over. The guard which surrounded 
them with fixed bayonets told me that Jake and 
I stared each other in the face with an indiffer- 
| ence which would have done credit to two En- 
glishmen traveling in the same diligence. So 
far as Jake and Roberts were concerned I was 
|safe. But the ferryman by a chance word might 
ruin me. It was necessary for him to recog- 
| nize me in my new costume, for if I were dis- 
jeor ered I should be hung as a spy. 

I did not look at the ferryman, but at once 
|} addressed myself to the commanding officer, 
| who stood in front of his tent: 

‘* You sent for me, Colonel ? 
‘*Yes; I shall be obliged to put you under 
| arrest.” 
|  ** For what cause ?” 
| “You are here under suspicious circumstan- 
jces. I learn that you crossed the river late last 
| night with two other persons. One of these 
has just returned in a skiff, and has been talk- 
ing with the Yankee pickets on the other side ; 
and this man”—pointing to Jake, who was star- 
jing stupidly at the speaker—‘‘ was caught in 
the attempt to recross on a raft. These cir- 
| cumstances are all against you, Sir.” 
‘““They may be to you, Colonel, who are a 
soldier, and must see these things from a differ- 
|ent point of view than I a citizen. I can ex- 
plain how I came here. My name is Peters. 
I am a citizen of Baltimore, and before your 
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army came into the State was at Cumberland | night before, but the noble girl had forgotten 
looking after some mining interest in that | nothing. As I took hold of the bridle my 
neighborhood. On my way back I found that | hand came in contact with hers; a warm press- 
I was likely to get into trouble with one or the | ure was the only return I could make for her 
other of the armies, and so came this way in | | devotion. She seemed to understand that we 
the hope of avoiding both.” | were watched, and with a whispered “God 
“T regret exceedingly,” replied the Colonel, | bress yer, massa!” she walked away to her 
after a moment’s reflection, ‘‘ that I can not set | | home. ; 
you at liberty, for I have no doubt of the truth | We came upon the rebel army at Shepards- g- 
of your story; but my orders are strict in cases town. In all my experience of war I never 
like yours. I must send you to General P | witnessed such a scene of confusion. They 
for examination ; his decision will be final.” | were in full retreat, and I should have thoug 
This was said in a polite, almost deprecating | it a disgraceful rout, but there were no eyi- 
manner, yet with a firmness which admitted of | dences of pursuit. How eagerly did I listen 





no question. for the thunder of McClellan’s artillery! But 
**T hope,” I replied, “‘ there will be but little | to the north it was as quiet as a Sabbe ith morn- 

delay.” ing ; here every thing was in disorder—cavalry, 
“‘ We shall move to-night or to-morrow morn- |} artillery, infantry, huddled in tangled masses 

ing.” upon the bank. Some were rushing over the 


‘*But what er yer a-gwine ter do with me?” | miserably improvised bridge, others attempted 
demanded Jake, who had been listening with! the ford. Wagons foundered in the stream; 
clownish interest to the conversation. ‘‘Ef Ij mules, cattle, horses, straggling, scrambling, 
can’t go on ter Frederick let me git back ter | swimming hither and thither. 

Harper’s Ferry with my woman an’ the young| What a glorious opportunity lost!) Why did 
uns.” not McClellan strike hard and strong? Had 

I could not help looking at the scout with a! Marshall failed to deliver the message? But 
feeling of admiration. He was the perfect rep- | what use to ask these questions? Lee had 
resentation of one of those miserable devils who | placed the Potomac between his army and de- 
go wandering through the Border States pick- | struction. 
ing up odd jobs. A shiftless, shifting, thiev-| General P. , to whose command Colonel 
ing fellow he looked. | Heartly belonged, was not at Shepardstown ; 

**Let the beggar go,” said the Colonel to one | so dragging our way along among the strag- 
of his officers. ‘‘He is not worth the keep-| gling host as best we could we made for Mar- 
ing.” tinsburg, where P. had gone. 

To which decision my heart responded| Probably I could not have selected, had I 
‘“‘Amen!” But I betrayed no feeling what-| had the power, a more inauspicious moment in 
ever, and turned my back on my confederate. | which to have made the acquaintance of that 
Meanwhile there was the ferryman and Roberts | individual, before whom we at last arrived. 
yet under arrest. I wished to get rid of them. | He listened with manifest impatience to Col- 
Every instant that they remained increased my | onel Heartly’s relation of the circumstances of 
danger. of my arrest. 

The ferryman claimed with reason that he “Where are the other prisoners—the ferry- 
was not responsible for those he brought across | man, the miller, and the man who tried to cross 
the river—that was his business. His father | the river?” 
had been at that ferry before him. Roberts} “Excepting the last, I knew they were citi- 
put in the same sort of a plea. His house had | zens of the village and released them. The other 
been a sort of stopping-place for years. ‘ He | man was too much of an idiot to be harmful.” 
never asked questions so long as people paid for ** Well, Colonel,” replied his chief, ‘‘ you are 
their lodging.” |a good patriot and an excellent artillery offi- 

The Colonel hesitated, when I remarked : | cer, but I should never select you to catch 

“Colonel Heartly, I am right sorry that I} spies. You have thrown away the certain key 
am the cause of getting these people into trouble; | to unravel this business, the proof which would 
they are residents here, and are always within | have convicted this man, whose story I don’t 
your reach,” | believe one word of—not a word. Where were 

**That is just, Mr. Peters; they ought not to| you, Sir, three days ago?” 
be detained. You may go both of you.” | This last question was addressed to me. I 

A great weight of distrust and fear was re-| answered him,calmly: “ I was in Hagerstown.” 
moved from my heart when.I saw the twomen| ‘Did you see any large bodies of troops 
walking down the road together. With their) there?” 
absence the rope in my mind’s eye had shrunk| I remembered hearing, on the day of Antie- 
to a thread. tam, that a portion of our cavalry who had es- 

The following morning, as the tents were | caped from Harper's Ferry had passed through 
struck and I stood watching the other bank | or near Hagerstown, and had captured several 
of the stream, I saw Sarah, the negress, my | | hundred wagons, which must have been in the 
would-be saviour, coming toward us leading rear of and belonged to the rebel army. So I 
my horse. I had forgotten my purchase of the | thought I was safe in my answer: 
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*T did not.” 
‘‘You saw no soldiers passing through the 
town ?” 


charge of wagon-trains.” 

‘Mr. Peters—that is the name you have 
chosen to call yourself by ?” 

‘* That is my name.” 

“T have no doubt but what you are a man 
of education; you have the manners of one. 
You may be an owner of mines, and all that; 
but you can’t make me believe that you could 
be in Hagerstown and not know if a division of 
troops had passed, or that any man in his senses 
would go wandering about the country while 
two armies were manceuvring and fighting great 
battles. Now, Mr. Peters, I think you are a 
spy. The escape of your comrades will not help 
you much, for I shall send you to Richmond, 
with a report of the whole case, which, if it does 
not hang you, it will be because there is no hemp 
in our capital.” 

Addressing an officer who stood near, he con- | 
tinued: ‘* Captain, this man will be sent with 
the party of prisoners which is to start this 
morning. I will give General Winder a spe- 
cial report of his case.” 

I made no reply to this speech except such 
answer as the eye may give of contempt and 
scorn. 

“T am really sorry for you, Sir,” said the 
kind-hearted Colonel, as I was led from the 
room. ‘‘ The General is in an ugly mood this 
morning; this infernal retreat sets one’s teeth on 
edge. But you need not despair. Get your 
friends at work, and you may get by Winder’s 
court-martial, although they do say that he is 
‘ death’s right-bower.’ I know the officer who 
is to take this party to Richmond, and I will 
speak a good word for you. You shall have 
your horse. Good-by, Mr. Peters! Good-luck 
tc you!” And the honest fellow grasped me 
warmly by the hand as he went away to attend 
to his duties. 

In an hour from that time I was riding down 
the Winchester road on my way to Richmond. 

We had not been on the road half an hour 
when I found that Captain Graham had been 
as good as his word. The officer in charge of 
the party treated me with kindness, sharing his 
blankets and mess with me. There were sey- 
eral other prisoners in the party. Two were 
citizens of Maryland, or pretended to be, who 
had been arrested under circumstances some- 
what similar to my own. Others were soldiers 


who had been captured at the battles of South | 


Mountain and Antietam. The faces of these 
I carefully examined for fear that they might 
have known meinthearmy. Fortunately they 


belonged to Eastern regiments, and had never | 
served in our wing: ‘*I am safe from that de- | 
| reading a word, broke out in a string of oaths 


tection,” I thought. 

As we journeyed down the Shenandoah Val- 
ley I could see with what a hand of iron war 
had pressed upon this lovely region. The 
fields were not waving with grain as when we 


| to guard supplies; and although I was 


saw them in sixty-one. Now the farm-honses 
were deserted or in ruins, every few rods th 


| hill-sides and meadows were marked with the 
“There were a few who might have been in | 


track of wagon-wheels, the feet of men and 
animals had trampled out of life every green 
thing—the face of the country seemed to have 
been turned into a vast camping-ground. It 


| was the Garden of Eden after the Fall. 


At Martinsburg I had spent the last of my 
small stock of change in the purchase of a pai 
of spurs in the hope that an opportunity would 
occur when I could escape from the guard; but 
I found that several of them were splendid); 
mounted, while my horse was nearly broken 
down after the first day’s march, and neithe: 
persuasion of spur nor whip could induce him 
to proceed faster than a bone-breaking trot, so 
with a sinking heart I gave up that means of 
escape. 

At night we camped at some of those station 
where there were posted detachments of troops 
ppar- 
ently given the largest liberty, yet if I moved 
ever so short distance away from the quarters I 
found that I was watched by the guards. In 
fact there was less opportunity of escape than 
if I had been in uniform, while the consequence 
of failure would have been more disastrous, for 
it would have confirmed the suspiciomthat I 


| was a spy, and my execution would have been 


speedy and sure. 

It was late in the night when our little party 
arrived at the office of General Winder in the 
f Richmond. We were among the first 
who had come direct from the seat of war, and 
a crowd of curious men and women, white and 
black, followed us to the prison door. Winder 
He had gone home for 
How fervently did I pray that he 
might never return ! 

My case was the first of the party to be con 
sidered; and as I gave the clerk or officer who 
represented the rebel prison-keeper look for look 


city 


was not in the office. 
the night. 


| as he stared at me, and then divined his thought 


as with a sleepy yawn his eye wandered down 
the line of my captive companions, and again 
as he ran over the package of papers which 
gave the history of each unfortunate, and came 
upon that of mine which General P—— had 
kindly marked, Special Importance, my heart 
beat with anxious fear. 

“Whose case is this?” he said; 
the man?” 

The officer of the guard pointed to me and 
replied, ‘‘ This is the gentleman—Mr. Peters.” 

‘* What the d—1 do they continue to arrest 
citizens for? We shall have all the Border 
States down here by-and-by. Castle Thunder 
is full of these people now,” replied the clerk 
as he opened the letter and glanced over the 
four closely-written pages; and then, without 


“which is 


which seemed to pass familiarly from his lips. 
‘‘ What does General P——— suppose we have 

to do here?” he continued. “ Here is a story 

as long as one of Winder’s court-martials— 
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a pigeon-hole in the box over his table. 


I felt a sense of relief. 


that'll do to keep ;” and he threw the letter into | venture, and more for gain. 


army. 





Not to one of 
As I | them did I reveal my true name; I never even 
saw it disappear among the collection of papers | hinted that I was an officer in the United St 


ates 
And yet they trusted me, and never 


The late hour, the weary, impatient officer | pressed me to tell them what, by-and-by, they 
at his post, the long letter with its detailed | had the right to suspect. 


charges, which were intended to fix guilt and 


I had been in Castle Thunder some two 


conviction upon me beyond escape — these | months without making an effort to be released, 
were my salvation from a hangman’s noose. |I did not wish to disturb that paper which [ 
thad seen thrust into a pigeon-hole in Winder’s 

When I entered the prison yard and the doors | office, when one morning one of our men hande d 
of Castle Thunder closed behind, I gazed up| me a copy of the Richmond Enquirer which, | by 
the long room which was to be my home for | clubbing together, we were able to buy day by 


I thanked God then. I thank God to-night. 


long months with a feeling of real gladness | day. 


which I could not have believed possible a week 
before. This was confirmed the next morning | 
when I could sit and watch the prisoners as 
they passed to and fro. Not a face did I see 
that I had ever met before, and with renewed 
confidence did I enter upon my new role. 
Castle Thunder was one of those large to- 
bacco warehouses which are characteristic of 
Richmond. 


} 


The presses yet remained in the | 


room where I was placed with two or three hun- | 


dred prisoners, most of whom were either de- 
serters from the rebel army or citizens who had 
been arrested because suspected of Union sen- 


timents, or men suspected of being spies, as in | 


| did I as my eye 


| 


} 


my eal. And when these people crowded | 
about me hungry for some new thing with which | 


to feed their minds starving for the rest of 
change, I told as little of my story as I might. | 
My name, I said, was Peters—I was a citizen | 
of Maryland. 
cause. 
life. 


This was in the early days of my new 
As time wore on and I came to know these 


men, to read their faces as we read books, I | tre the enemy's position, and if possible to ascertain 


learned whom to trust, and whom to shun or 
deceive. 

There were more than twenty professional 
Union spies in that room. Some were North- 
ern men, Americans who were in the army. 
Others were foreigners who were in the service 
of some General in the army. They had been 
captured in Virginia, or Tennessee, or in Texas. 


I had been arrested without | 


| 


| 


The paper had not gone its usual round : 
my turn to read it had not come, and the simple 
act of giving it to me at that early hour was 
enough, 

‘“* Red-Eye,” as he was nicknamed, did not 
need to point at a paragraph which occupied a 
prominent place in the paper to have convinced 
me that I was on the very verge of being dis- 
covered. A criminal condemned to the gallows 
could not have suffered the torture of death 
with a more acute, vivid sense of its reality than 
at a single stroke took in the 
contents of that short fatal paragraph. It ran 
thus : 

“WHERE Is HE? 


‘We clip the following from the Philadelphia Press, 
We have looked over the list of prisoners captured 
| within the time mentioned, but find no record of Cap- 
tain P——. It would be interesting to know if he was 
| captured, and what has become of him. 


“*WHERE IS CAPTAIN P——? 


***On the night of the day of the battl¢ of Antietam 
Captain P—— of the Pennsylvania Cavalry, with 





| two scouts, crossed the Potomac River at a point a few 


miles below Shepardstow n with a view to reconnoi- 


| whether or not Lee was making any movement to re- 


| cross the river in retreat. 


As we learn now from one 


| of the scouts, who was sent back by Captain P— 


| with the desired information, which, by- 


| by a close squeeze that the scout was “able to get 


One had been engaged in running the blockade | 


between Wilmington and Nassau. He over- 


staid his pass at Richmond and was arrested. | 


He had been in prison thirteen months. 
other was buying cotton in Charleston, 


An- | 
was | 


suspected, taken up, and for nine months had | 


been buried here. 


And yet another had been | 


a clerk in the rebel War Department, an in- | 


advertent word of sympathy with the North 
had caused his arrest, and here he had been for 
several months. It was days, weeks, 


months | 


before I came to know these men for what they | 


were—before that confidence was given which is 
the result of intention rather than from any rule 
of action. Some of these spies did not reveal 
themselves until the last moment. 


Singular | 


e-way, ar- 
rived too late, a detachment of the enemy during the 
night had taken possession of the ford, and it was only 
ast 
their pickets and make his escape. He left the Cap- 
tain at the house of a miller, who refuses to tell what 
he knows, or is ignorant of the fate of C aptain P—— 
The presumption i is that he was taken prisoner.’—Phil- 
adelphia Press, June 20. 


‘*We repeat the question of the Press—what has be- 
come of him ?” 

For an instant I was speechless with amaze- 
ment and horror, and stared at the printed char- 
acters before me as if each letter had a voice, 
and each voice in tones of loud reproach pro- 
claimed, through rebel camp and capital: “‘Spr! 
Spry! Spy!” 

I was recalled to my senses by the touch of 
Red-Eye’s hand upon my arm. 

‘““Mr. Peters,” he whispered, ‘‘ remember 
where you are, and who may be looking at you. 
Perhaps that paper had better be lost. This is 


| cleaning-day, and it will not be missed much.” 


characters were they, combining a subtle cun- | 
ning, a knowledge of men and things, a daring | 


greater than that which faces the cannon’s 
mouth. Some pursued their dangerous calling 
from the purest patriotism, others for its ad- 





As soon as I could bring my mind to reflect 
upon the probable consequences of this new 
danger I perceived that detection was sure if 
the Richmond paper should find its way into the 
hands of any of the officers in the rebel army 
who were concerned in my arrest, or at Win- 
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der’s office had P ’s letter been read. My 
situation before that cruel criminal publica- 
tion was as dangerous as I cared to have it; 
now discovery had become almost certain. 

That night I commenced laying my plans for 
escape. 

It was the habit of the prisoners to divide | 
into squads of three or more for convenience in 
messing and sleeping. I had chosen for my 
companion the sergeant of the floor, a Union 
man who had been captured in the early part 
of the war, and whose long imprisonment had 
given him this petty official position. With 
him were two others—Chandler, who was a spy 
in our service, and an East Tennesseean, who 
had been pressed into the rebel service and de- | 
serted. 

We had anticipated that a moment might come | 
like this to me, when we had the choice of an 
attempt to escape, or certain death. Through 
a negro who used to bring vegetables and other 
nick-nacks into the prison we had obtained a 
file, and at odd moments, when the noise was 
loudest in the room, had made a saw from the 
blade of a jack-knife which I fortunately had in 
my possession. Our quarters—if I may give 
that title to the six feet square of floor space 
between one of the tobacco presses and the wall | 
in the end and corner of the room farthest from | 
the door—were more than any other happily | 
situated for the hazardous undertaking which 
we at once began. 

The room in which we were confined was 


raised from the level of the yard several feet. 
Our hope was to cut through the planking of 
the floor, drop down into a sort of sub-cellar 
which was underneath, and which opened into 


the yard. The sergeant told us there was no 
guard there. We hoped to pass through that 
inclosure, gain the street, and then trust to luck 
in our effort to get out from the city and to find 
our way, as best we might, to the Union lines. 

We could not work at the hole in the floor 
during the night; the grating sound of the saw 
upon the oak plank would have reached the ears 
of the guard, or aroused some of our neighbor- 
ing prisoners. In the daytime, even, we were 
obliged to keep constant watch lest the prison- | 
ers walking back and forward should hear the 
noise. We were able in a measure to conceal 
our movements by a cot bedstead which the 
sergeant had placed in our corner under plea of 
my illness. Under cover of this bed one of us | 
worked at the hard work. With the miserable 
apology for a saw, and the far-removed occa-4 
sions when we could work, the progress was 
fearfully slow. 

Thus days and weeks passed by. Buta new | 
and unforeseen danger threatened me. Hear- 
ing nothing from the extract in the Press I 
had grown more confident. The ‘‘ Where is | 
he?” had passed by unnoticed by any of those | 
who could identify me. 

One day I was promenading the length of the 
long room, calculating the chances of our escape, | 
when a new prisoner was brought in. It was 


| sion of my first knowledge of Mr. Myers. 


always my policy to see every recent arrival 
before they could see me, so as to avoid the 


risk of surprise in the event of recognition. 


| Ordinarily I was safe from this, as the Yankee 


prisoners from the army were kept in Libby. 
Making one of the party who now crowded 
about the new-comer, I was able to get a good 
look at his face. It was not one to be forgotten 
when once seen. It had met my eyes before— 
but where? and when? As I gazed at the man 
I was certain that I had met him personally, and 
notwithstanding my inability to locate time and 
place, I retained enough of recollection to be 
certain that our previous encounter had not been 
a pleasant one. Iwas about to turn away when 
his eye—'twas an evil eye—caught mine. 

‘* Ah!” he said, ‘*I have seen you before !” 

Looking him steadily in the eyes, I replied : 
** Indeed! I don’t remember when I have ever 
met you. My name is Peters, and I live in 
Maryland. Where do you hail from ?” 

‘“‘I’m Frank Myers, from Lexington, Ken- 
tuck. But ef I didn’t take you for Captain 
P , of the Fed cavalry, I hope I may be d—d. 


You're the perfect image of that man, cuss him!” 


‘* These resemblances are very common,” I 
replied. ‘*I expect to be taken for Abe Lin- 
coln next. But what are you in here for?” 

As I asked this question a cold chill ran 
down my back, as if I had been hauled over an 
iceberg, for in a flash I remembered the occa- 
A 
year before, while on duty in Kentucky, this 
fellow had been caught stealing in my camp, 
and by my orders he was driven beyond the 
lines with a placard on his back marked Tater. 
He had good reason to remember me, but my 
quiet assurance completely foiled him, and he 
answered my question as if he were satisfied 
that he was in error. 

“T’m here because I was brought—you may 
bet high on that! I won't stay long.” 

The work upon our plank went on slowly, 
but it progressed. We had but one sawing to 
make, which was some two feet from the end 
of the plank where it rested upon the cross- 
beam of the building. In truth, we had nearly 
got through. Oh, how my heart beat with 
anxiety, as day by day, hour by hour, we ar- 
rived nearer and nearer to the end of our task— 
to the moment when we should make the great 
attempt! 

And the day came. There was but the 
smallest sliver to separate, and we had ar- 
ranged our final plan to escape for that night. 
Luckily it was a day of rain and storm, and I 


|sat upon the edge of the cot while Chandler 


was at work cutting at the last thread which 
perhaps held us in slavery. I was moving my 
feet about on the floor to prevent the sound of 
the saw reaching the ears of the prisoners walk- 
ing to and fro, when one of them, a man I had 
never liked, came up to me and sat down upon 
the bed. 

**You are looking better, Mr. Peters. ‘Pears 
like as ef Castle Thunder agreed with you.” 
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“‘ Z-z-2-zip !—z-z-z-z-zip !” went the saw un- 


derneath us. I was frightened lest my unwel- 
come visitor should hear it. So I got up and 
stretched my limbs as I laughingly replied : 

** Castle Thunder don’t agree with me, nor I 
with the Castle, and the sooner I am out of it 
the better.” 

*¢ Z-2-2-zip !—z-z-2-z-zip |” 

I stamped my foot, partly to overcome the 
noise and as a warning to Chandler. 
seemed neither to hear our conversation nor 
my signal to stop work. 

“What's the matter with yer foot?” asked 
my sympathizing guest. 


**It’s asleep,” I answered, as I continued | 


stamping on the floor. 

Chandler was as deaf as a post. 

“ Zip—zip—zip |” 

‘* What the deuce is that noise? It sounds 
like a saw,” said Bones—that was his prison 
name—as he stared about and listened more 
curiously. 

‘*Tt’s the infernal rats,” I replied, reaching 
over the side of the bed and gripping the leg 
of Chandler with a spitefulness which made it 
black and blue with the mark of my fingers. 
The noise suddenly stopped. Bones and I re- 
sumed conversation for a while, and then he 
left me, giving Chandler a chance to craw] out 
from his hole. 

“It’s all through,’ 
returned to him. 

**T hope it is not all up with us,” I grunted. 
‘That fellow Bones heard your saw.” 

“Thunder! Was that why you nearly broke 
my leg? We must have our eyes open.” 

And we did watch for any indication which 
would lead us to suppose the authorities had 
any knowledge of our attempt and intention; 
but the day wore off its monotonous round of 
nothings. Tedious, heart-breaking days are 
those of the prisoner; but this, of all others, 
dragged fearfully its slow length into the night. 
One by one the prisoners broke up their knots 
of talkers and gamblers, and crawled to their 
corners for sleep, if not for rest; and soon the 
long room, with its double line of tobacco-press- 


’ 


said Chandler, when I 


es on either side, looking like niches in the vault | 


of the catacombs which underlie the old city of 
Paris, was in darkness and silence, excepting 
the slow, regular tramp of the sentinels on the 
floor above and at our door. The wind blew 
fiercely, and we could hear the rain beating 
and splashing against the building. With the 
others we crept to our corner, and to the guard 
who made his nightly round of the prison we 
were fast asleep. 

It must have been near midnight when we 
removed the plank for our final start. Chan- 
dler was to have the first start. He had been 
longest in prison, and had contributed most to- 
ward the cutting off of the plank. As we lift- 
ed the plank from its place a draught of fresh 
air rushed up through the aperture. Bending 


down, Chandler thrust his head and shoulders | 


below the level of the floor. In an instant it 


Sut he | 


| was withdrawn again, and I could trace even 
in the darkness every lineament of his affright- 
ed face. 

| ‘Look there!” he whispered, pointing with 
his finger into the hole in the floor. 

| Hanging on by my hands I stretched my 
head into the opening, and I saw that which, 
simple enough in itself, but, seen then and there, 
| chilled me to the marrow with a nameless fear, 
The building was erected upon stout founda- 
tions of piers; the distance between these piers 
was some ten feet, forming an open space un- 
derneath into which a lantern from the outside, 
| in the yard, cast a strong light. Across this 
space I saw moving slowly the shadow of a man 
| with a musket, and then another, and another, 


The prison was patroled by an extra guard. 
Were we discovered? Have we been betray- 
ed? In smothered whispers we asked each 
other these questions, 

**Tt must be given up for to-night,” said the 
sergeant. ‘‘ That patrol is a heavy one, and 
| has been placed there since sundown. Suspi- 
cion has been excited. We must wait.” 

Silently did we replace the plank, holding it 
in its place by two wedges introduced from the 
| bottom, filling up the crevice made by the saw 
| with dirt, so that to the casual eye there was 
| no evidence that the plank had been severed. 
| Sleep did not visit my eyelids that night. 

Anxiously did we wait for the morning. It 
came, with an order from Winder to have all 
| the prisoners of our room turned out into the 
jyard. ‘The room was to be cleaned out,” it 
| was said. 

It was a part of the duty of the sergeant to 
see that the room was cleaned, and the squad 
of prisoners who were engaged in this work 
were usually under his direction, but in this 
| instance an officer of Winder’s accompanied 
them in their rounds, carefully examining the 
| floors and walls, as the sergeant told us after- 
| ward. When they came to our quarters I trem- 
| bled lest they found our track; but the end of 
| the plank we had cut was so near the tobacco- 
press that no one stood on it, nor did any one 
notice the cut we had made. I thought the 
officer in charge made a closer examination 
here than at the other cribs. But he didn’t 
| find any thing. 
So we passed through that scrape without 
being caught. We didn’t try it again, for the 
| guard after that was always stationed in the 
yard, and we knew very well that if we failed 
in our effort to get away the dungeon would 
follow detection. 
One day when Libby, surcharged with Yan- 
| kee prisoners, poured some of its excess into 
| ours, Colonel Miles, of my own State, and an 
| intimate friend, walked into the room. Seeing 
him from a distance I retreated to my corner, 
and waited until he came that way, and we 
| were alone, and then stared him blankly in the 
|face. But it was no use. He recognized me 
at once, and exclaimed: 
| My God, here is Captain P——! 


| 
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‘Tam not P——. My name is Peters, and 
Iamacivilian. (Keep walking, Miles,”) I con- 


tinued, in a low voice, while my face was as | 


impassible as ever; (‘I will speak to you by- 
and-by.””) 

He said not another word, but resumed his 
promenade. 
an opportunity to speak to each other. 

‘* We all thought you were dead, P "ha 
man of the pale horse will not ride across my 
track for some time.” 

‘‘ How came you here, and in this disguise ? 


” 


I detailed the circumstances of my arrest, | 


and ended with an appeal to Miles that he 
would not mention to any one that he had seen 
me here; ‘*not even to my family and friends, 
should you get home to the North. Let them 
believe me dead, any thing, rather than the ex- 
posure which would certainly take place should 
they make any effort to have me released. The 
time may come, should you never hear of me 
again. But no; keep the secret forever. It 
can do no good to tell of it, and I might be 
misunderstood,” 

The Colonel promised me all I asked. 
not see him again, for the early morning found 
him on his way to Salisbury Prison. 

I had now been in prison over three months, 
and release seemed hopeless, for I did not dare 
avail myself of the influence of friends, and I 
could not claim the privileges and rights of a 
prisoner of war. Sometimes I despaired of re- 
lease, but I was hopeful in the main, and used 
every effort to gain my liberty. 
when I least expected it. 
prison was a relative of a banker in Washing- 
ton who was well known to me. This jailer, 
who was in heart a Unionist, and had taken 
this position to avoid service in the army, be- 
came interested in my story, and after much 


persuasion I induced him to enlist the services | 


of Mr. G , of North Carolina, in my behalf. 
I had no money, so that my kind advocate was 
obliged to dispense with the ceremony of a re- 
tainer; but the jailer was the owner of a valu- 
able silver watch. My proposition was to give 
him an order for $150 in gold on friends of 
mine in Philadelphia in exchange for the watch 
in the event of my release through the inter- 
vention of Mr. G ,40 whom the watch was 
to be given as soon as I was at liberty. Upon 
this basis Mr. G 


Winder, who refused to listen to the scheme. 

“Better hold twenty honest men than per- 
mit one rogue to escape.” 
of Mr. Peters’s case; but there was no object 
in his release. 
ed without good reason, and so on, 

So much was gained, any way. I was sure 
that Winder knew nothing about me. So I 


made another proposition: That I would go} 


North, and any civilian held by the Federals 
whom they should select should return in my 
place. Thanks to the suggestion of a man 


Later in the evening we seized 


I did | 


I found a friend | 
The jailer of our | 


at once set at work, but | 
on the threshold of his demand he was met by | 


He knew nothing | 


He would not have been arrest- | 


named Farin, who had recently been added to 
the number of our unfortunates, this offer of 
mine was taken past Winder to higher author- 
ity. 

While this is pending let me describe Farin, 
who was the most remarkable man I ever saw; 
and although his story has no direct relation to 
mine, yet it is a link in the chain of that event- 


| ful period of my life which can not well be 
“You see I am not; and I hope the gentle- | 


omitted, 

Farin was a Canadian by birth and residence, 
and as I knew him then was a most enthusiastic 
supporter of the Southern cause. For four 
years he had made this cause his own, Hard- 


| ly a battle had been fought since the first Bull 


Run that Farin was not present, and then in 
the thickest of the fight. He did not join the 
service because he preferred to do ‘general 
staff duty” as he termed it, so at one time or 
another he had accepted the hospitalities of 
nearly every general officer in Lee’sarmy. But 
he returned these courtesies with interest. He 
spent money with great liberality; his supper- 


| parties were the costliest, the most recherché, 
} 


of any in the camp, or in the capital, for that 
matter, for Farin was a favorite in the fashion- 
able circles of Richmond. He was an accom- 


| plished linguist, a fair musician, an elegant 
| dancer, and a poet of no mean order, A 


\n 
elegy by him on the death of Stonewall Jackson, 
written in prison and published in the Rich- 
mond papers, was full of tender pathos and fine 


| poetic feeling. 


But how came he in prison? One night 
after a wine supper, given in honor of his pro- 
posed departure for Canada, and when his 
warm-hearted friends became wild with wine, 


| Farin took home with him and put to bed in a 
| somewhat intoxicated condition a young officer 


who was intimately connected with General 
Lee. 

The next morning, acco hpanied by Presi- 
dent Davis’s private secretary, Farin went to 
| Winder’s office to get a pass to go through the 
|lines. His friend went in for the pass while he 
remained in the office outside. Very soon his 
friend returned. 

‘* Winder says he wishes to see you.” 

Farin entered the presence of the man who 
at that moment had more practical power in 
Richmond than did Davis himself. 

‘‘ You wish to go North, Mr. Farin ?” 

‘Yes, Sir, to my home in Montreal.” 

Winder gazed at him steadily in the face for 
|a moment, and then, with a diabolical sneer, 
| exclaimed: 

“You won't go, Mr. Farin. I arrest you as 
a spy. Captain,” he continued, to the officer 
of the guard, “I give this man in your charge. 
Permit no one to speak to him, Take him to 


Castle Thunder.” 

And here he was, 

The incidents of his life and arrest I learned 
not only from him but from others, and knew 
| them to be true from the fact that he was visited 
| by crowds of young men who were high in in- 


| 
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fluence in the rebel army and Government.| By this time we had arrived at my old qué 


Young Lee, Stuart, Hampden, and others, came 
and sympathized with this victim of Winder’s 
caprice, cursing that individual with as much 
earnestness as if he were the keeper of Camp 
Douglas instead of Castle Thunder. 

Farin’s conduct in the prison was that of a 


calm, self-poised gentleman, but above all there | 


was a philosophy in all he said and did which 
sometimes reached the point of audacity; and I 
who watched and studied him closely imagined 
I detected something of bravado in it all. 
few weeks his friends had obtained an order for 
his release. An examination of his trunks and 
papers had been made by Winder’s people, but 
not any thing was found which would criminate 
him beyond a slight expression of pleasure writ- 
ten in his note-book upon seeing the stars and 
stripes raised again at Norfolk. Not another 
particle of evidence could Winder obtain against 
him. When the order of release was brought 
to him by a friend he refused to leave Castle 
Thunder, He said: 

**T have been unjustly imprisoned. 
to be set at liberty by favor of Winder. 
mand a trial.” 

Expostulation and entreaty had no effect with 
Farin. He would go cut with a clean record, 
or not at all. 

It was while his trial was pending that I re- 
ceived the welcome intelligence that Mr. G 
had been successful, I was to procure in ex- 
change the release of one White, a citizen of 
Richmond, who had been captured on a block- 
ade-runner. I was to be sent to City Point 
with the next party released for exchange, and 
they were to start on the following morning. I 
could not realize this joyful news. For the 
first time since my capture I was unmanned. 
Burying my face in my hands I hurried to my 
quarters and let the hot tears come. 

When the morning came I stood at the door 


I refuse 
I de- 





and watched the file of men who came out from | 


Ina} 


} 


ar- 
ters, and had sat down on the edge of the tobac- 
co-press, and out of ear-shot of others. 

| ‘*Y mean that I am sure your name is not 
Peters,” 

| A cold sweat started from every pore of my 
body; my tongue rolled a ball in my mouth. | 
could not utter a word. 

**Do not be alarmed. I do not wish to know 
who you are; but I have faith in you. Do not 
stare at me s0. Remember where we are. Be 
perfectly calm, and listen well to what I gay, 
I am in the service of Mr. Seward. I have 
frequently sent him information of priceless 
value. He knows that I have never been mis- 
taken. I have never failed him. If Winder 
had not stopped me the other morning I should 
have carried him a bit of news which would 
have given the Government a chance to have 


destroyed the rebel army in forty-eight hours, 


| must have at least $5000 in gold. 


I got it from young Lee that night of the party; 
but it is too late now. You will go to Wash- 
ington ?” 

“Teal” 

**See Mr. Seward. 
of money. 


Tell him that I am out 
If he wishes me to remain here | 
He knows 


| that I can do service worth a thousand times 


Libby, and down the street, on their way to the | 


landing—a ragged, sickly crowd of men they 
were, who danced with glee as they moved 
along. But they did not halt at our gate; they 
passed by; they disappeared behind the build- 
ings in the distance. I was left behind! 
I to be cheated of my liberty after all? 
I been purposely deceived ? 
filled my heart! 

Some one touched me on the shoulder. I 
turned and saw Farin. 

“They have left you behind.” 

** Heaven help me!—yes.” 

**Do not be discouraged; you can go with 
the next party.” 

‘** How do you know that?” 

‘** From an officer who was here just now from 
Libby. I asked about your affair. You will 
be required to go up to Libby to sign some 
papers relative to theirexchange. Let me warn 
you not to be recognized by any of the prison- 
ers at Libby.” 

“What do you mean ?” 


Had 
A great despair 


form with dazed bewilderment. 


Was | 


that amount. If he consents write me a letter, 
no matter about what, beginning your name 
with the last letter—s—tbelow the line. If it is 
above, I shall understand Mr. Seward is una- 
ble or refuses. Will you do this?” 

I was so completely astonished at this as- 
tounding revelation that I could only answer, 
mechanically, “I will.” 

‘* We have been too long together. I'll leave 
you now. If there is an opportunity I shall 
speak to you again. If not, good-by! We 
will meet each other in the North one of these 
days, or”—and he smiled calmly—‘‘ in heaven.” 

And Farin sauntered away down the long 
room, talking and jesting with the prisoners as 
if he had not confided a secret to me which, 
whispered in the ears of Winder, would have 
cost him his life. _I gazed upon his retreating 
I could not at 
once take into my astonished brain the fact that 
this man, who for three years had been the 
friend and confidant of rebel Generals, the com- 
panion of rebel statesmen, the pet of the Rich- 
mond salon, this accomplished scholar, this 
brave ideal of a gentleman, was a spy! Fora 
moment I was lost in admiration of his tact, his 
audacity, his genius. The sublime daring of 
his venture overshadowed its dishonor. There 
was a grandeur in this playing with death not 
unlike that with which Milton has invested the 
Fallen Angel. We shrink from the deed; we 
admire the genius which conceives and dares to 
execute ! 

Not for an instant did I question the truth of 
Farin’s words. The man who uttered them was 
not the gay, careless flaneur of society, who re- 
ceived so gracefully the courtesies of gentlemen 





and ladies who had visited him the day before. 
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It was a .metamorphosis—absolute, complete. 
It was another creature with another tongue—it 
was tipped with steel ; another heart—if he had 


any heart; another brain, and that seemed alive | 
I could not believe it, yet I knew | 


with fire. 


Farin was aspy. But who was Farin? 


When the guard came for me to go to Libby | 


I was not surprised, nor did I fail to remember 
the caution of Farin. While I was signing the 
paper, which was an oath as well, to return in 
one week to my prison if I did not procure the 
release of White, I kept my face close to the 
table, and afterward was seized with a violent 
fit of coughing, which furnished an excuse for 


holding a handkerchief to my face until I reach- | 
I wouldn’t have recognized my | 


ed the street. 
own father had I met him that afternoon. 


all the prisoners who were either in our service 
or were citizens. Many of them wrote short 
letters for their friends. These I placed in the 


lining of my pants behind the knee, which is | 


safer than any other place of concealment. 
At early morning I was at my post watching 


to City Point that morning. 
thing of Farin since the afternoon before, when 
I went to Libby. His trial was to come off 
that afternoon; but he had not returned to 
Castle Thunder during the night. ‘Shall I 
ever see him again?” I thought. ‘* How long 
will he be able to play this double game? What 
are his motives? Surely not those of gain! 
Yet he demands money.” 

The gate was open, and the exchanged pris- 
oners approached, There was quite a party of 
them this morning. As they came near I ran 
to the door and attempted to pass the guard— 
so certain was I of my liberty; but I found his 
bayonet at my breast. 

“* Halt; yer can’t go out there.” 

“But Iam exchanged! Iam on the list to 
go with the party which are coming down the 
street. There, they are passing, and I shall be 
left behind.” 

And I pushed savagely against the sharp 
steel, calling loudly to the officer of the guard 
in charge of the squad of prisoners : 

‘* Officer! here; I am to go with you!” 


The fellow turned his head; but the party | 
of unfortunates pushed on, as if fearing that | 


some new delay might prolong the torture of 
confinement from which they had just emerged. 
It was a selfish impulse; but even then, with 
the blood rushing to my eyes and nostrils in the 
agony of despair, I did not blame them. With 
blinded vision [ could hardly see them, nor did 
I notice two horsemen who were riding up the 
street, and reined in their steeds near the party ; 
but my ear caught the sound of Farin’s voice 
clear and sharp. It was the tone of command. 

“ Captain, is there not the name of Peters in 
your list of exchanged prisoners—a man to be 
taken from Castle Thunder ?” 

The officer whom he addressed, without speak- 
ing, stared at Farin’s civilian’s clothes, and then 


in the face of the other horseman, who was in 
the uniform of a general officer, who broke out, 
impatiently : 

“‘D—n it, why don’t you answer?” 

**T didn’t know who he was, Sir.’ 

And the man fumbled in his pocket, found 
the paper, and was about to open it, when Farin 
reached forth his hand, seized the document, 
and ran his eye down the list, returning it with 
his finger on the place where my name was 
written, 

‘*That’s the man, Captain. 
go and get him.” 

If the Commander-in-Chief of the rebel army 
had uttered these words he could not have been 
more deliberate, more authoritative, than this 


You had better 


| spy, who a few hours before was my fellow-pris- 
During the evening I took a complete list of 


oner in Castle Thunder. 

As I took my place in the file Farin nodded 
familiarly to me, saying to his companion, as 
they rode away: 

**T knew that poor fellow was down for ex- 
change, and determined he should not be cheat- 


| ed of his liberty.” 
for the exit of the party I was told were to go | 
I had seen no- | 


In a few hours from that moment I once more 
stood under the protecting folds of our dear old 
flag, never so beautiful, so sacred as then. At 
Fortress Monroe I reported to our Commissioner 
of Exchange, telling him my real name and 
story. 

“You must retain your incognito, Captain,” 
he said, ‘‘ until the exchange is entirely effected. 
Go at once to Washington ; but keep clear from 
recognition by your friends. You will get from 
the Government all the assistance you need.” 

The instant I arrived in Washington the ut- 
most power of the Government was put at my 
disposal, and in those days when Mr, Stanton 
desired to accomplish an object he did it. But 

|the man White was not to be found. Tele- 
| grams were sent to every place where prisoners 
of state were confined, but the name of White 
was not among them. Thus three of my seven 
days had elapsed when it was discovered that 
| White, a few weeks before, had been set at lib- 
erty. I at once hurried back to Fortress Mon- 
| roe, resolved to deliver myself up to the rebel 
| authorities, but our Commissioner would not 
| listen to what he termed “a suicidal notion.” 
The facts of White’s release were made known 
to Colonel Ould, another name was given, and 
| on the day my time was up I had my papers of 
| discharge. I was free from every obligation to 
my late captors. With the name of Peters I 
shook off that terrible nightmare of suspense. 
I awoke, as it were, !..m a horrible dream where 
I had been playing a part, where I had been a 
helpless actor to my own personality, <A rest- 
ful, thankful, happy consciousness was it, when 
| I was free, when I came to know myself again. 


When the General finished speaking there 
| followed a silence of several moments wherein 
| he seemed lost in the memory of that strange 
| hazardous episode in his life, while I strove 
| to disenthrall myself from the singular fascina- 
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tion which had held me spell-bound-—a fascin- 
ation which grew in part out of the dramatic 
interest of the story. The silence of the night 
hour may have had something to do with it, 
while it was due in a measure to the earnest 
manner of the speaker, who at times seemed to 
be passing through the scenes he was narrating. 


** And what became of Farin?” said I, final- | 


ly breaking the silence. 


“Oh yes, I carried his message to Mr. Sew- | 


ard, who recognized him as one of his most val- 
uable agents; but at that moment the secret 
service fund of the State Department was so 
much depleted that the amount demanded by 
Farin could not be expended. 
deemed of so much importance, however, that 


it was taken to the War Office; but Halleck ob- | 


jected, and I was obliged to write to the spy a 
letter wherein I told him of my safe arrival at 
my home, signing the last letter of my name 
above the line. 

**He has told me since—for he came to my 
camp one day near the end of the war—that 
Winder used every means but that of force to 
make him leave the Confederacy; but Farin 
staid in Richmond in spite of Winder, until one 
day he was taken by a guard and absolutely put 
outside the lines. 
man Ido not know. Ido not to this day know 
his real name, where he came from, nor if he 
is alive to-day. 

**T had the satisfaction, however, to obtain 
by exchange the freedom of nearly all the pris- 
oners who were confined in Castle Thunder 
upon suspicion of their sympathy with the Union 
cause.” 

**Did you ever hear from Roberts again ?” 

**Oh yes; I found him after I came back. 
By-the-way, did you notice the rfegro girl who 
was with the children this afternoon ?” 


** Yes, I did; and now I think of it she ad- ! 


dressed you as Massa Cap'n.” 

“That was Sarah, who tried to save me from 
capture. She can’t call me by any other name 
than Massa Cap’n.” 

‘Your capture and imprisonment had its 
compensation then ?” 

* Decidedly,” replied the General. ‘‘ But I 
was careful during the remainder of the war 
not again to be caught outside the Union lines 
in disguise.” 


The story of the adventure of my comrade 
the General is an exceptional one, even in the 
history of a war like that of ours, which is so 
full of incident and romance. Its hero is alive, 
and honorably and publicly known to-day. 
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HEN General Butler was in New Orleans 
Colonel F. with his wife and family oc- 
cupied the confiscated mansion of a Mr. Che- 
sang—a Frenchman by birth, and a rebel by 
principle. There was Mrs. F. and her two 
children, Tom and Eva—a boy and girl of four- 


The matter was | 


What has become of this | 


| teen and eleven, and Mrs, F.’s sister—a young 
| lady of twenty. Besides these, two or three 
officers made it their home with them. It was 
a pleasant party, and Mrs. F. enjoyed it vastly 
| with one drawback, however. She was a New 
| England woman, and accustomed to the do- 
| mestic life of New England. Her house had 
always been a model of elegant nicety—hey 
| servants well trained and reliable, as a usual 
| thing. ‘To a person with her habits these slaye- 
| servants were almost intolerable. This, then, 
| was the drawback—her béte-noir in the midst 
of so much that was delightful. 

**'The idea, Tom,” she would say to her hus- 
band, ‘‘of being obliged to have six people to 
do what two could do at the North; and then 
of all the idle, careless, irresponsible creatures !” 
| ‘The Colonel took it philosophically—laughed 

at their idleness, quoted the climate, their train- 
| ing, or want of training, and told Mrs. F. that 
|in Rome she must expect to do as the Romans 
|}did. Mrs. F. knew all this, and a good deal 
;more about it than Tom did, and she knew it 
| Was a trial. 

But one day she came in to dinner radiant. 
I believe she thought the worst of her troubles 
| were over. 

“Tom!” she said, in an exultant undertone 
las she stood by the window with him waiting 
for Major Luce to come in—‘‘ Tom, I've dis- 
| charged Rose, and engaged a perfect jewel of a 
) waiting-maid.” 
| “You don’t say so! Let’s send out at once 
! 
| 


and have a cannon fired and the bells rung.” 

‘*Now, Tom, be serious and listen. She is 
;a@ creole, and belonged formerly in-a French 
| family up the river, and doesn’t speak a word 
nor understand a word of English ;” and Mrs, 
, F. looked up in triumph as if the last item was 
| the crowning virtue. 

The Colonel laughed gayly. 
| best of all is it, Kate?” 
“It isn’t the least, Colonel Tom. Do you 
; remember how Rose used to be found at key- 
holes sometimes,” answered Mrs. Tom, signifi- 
cantly. 

Just here Major Luce came in, and the sub- 
ject was dropped as they turned to the dinner- 
table ; but when they rose the Colonel, who 
could never spare his fun, took Luce aside and 
said lowly, but not so lowly but that Mrs. Tom 
heard : 

‘‘Luce, I want you to go down to the Gen- 
eral and communicate a bit of news to him— 
| it’s a bell-ringing, cannon-firing affair, Luce, 
| and I’ve no doubt he’ll give orders—” 

‘*Now, Colonel, you’re too bad;” and Mrs. 
| Tom, interposing, told the story herself; but 
| the Colonel had his laugh, and that was all he 
wanted. 

’ Four or five days passed, and nothing more 

was said about the new waiting-maid until one 
| morning the Major asked, ‘‘ How does Rose’s 
| successor get on, Mrs, F. ?” 
| ‘“‘ Admirably. She’s a perfect treasure, Ma- 
| jor Luce. I knew I should like her in the be- 


**That’s the 
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ginning, she was so quiet and deft. Ah, Major, 


if you had ever had your muslins torn, and your | 
laces lost, and your best silk dresses borrowed | 


without your leave, you would appreciate what 
it is to be served by this Mathilde,” concluded 
Mrs. F., with mock gravity. 

The Major laughed. 

‘**T dare say I should, Mrs, F.; but my mus- 
lins and laces are warranted not to tear or lose, 
and my best silk dresses don’t fit any body but 
myself,” 


Later on that same day they were all sitting | 


in the drawing-room—Mrs. F. and the Colonel, 
and Miss Vescey—Mrs. F.’s sister, and Major 
Luce and two other officers who had dropped in 
foracall, It was getting late, and a wind had 
sprung up. Mrs. F. shivered with a little chill. 


“Kate, you are taking cold; send for that | 


paragon to bring your shawl,” suggested the 
Colonel, in an aside. 

When the paragon came in with the shawl he 
was busy talking again. Major Luce, who hap- 
pened to be disengaged and looking that way, 


was probably the only person conscious of her | 


personality as she entered. ‘‘ How well she 
carries herself!” he thought, vaguely. Then 
he glanced at her face. . Below stiff folds of 
muslin, which concealed fer hair, shone a pair 
of brilliant eyes, an olive cheek, and a mouth 


cut like Phené’s, and curving beneath, a chin | 


so firm, it was a trifle heavy. 

**She looks like a picture; and where have 
I seen one like it?” mused the Major. ‘‘I 
know. In Valsi’s studio at New York there’s 
a Roman giri carrying a palm-branch, which 
she regards disdainfully. I used to think that 
Miss Laudersmine looked like it too sometimes. 
Valerie Laudersmine. I wonder where she is 
now. Shewas a Louisianian—used to spend her 
winters at New Orleans. Handsome, haughty 
creature—how she would lift that Greek head 
of hers if she knew I put her in comparison with 
aslave-girl! Heigh-ho! I suppose she’s a rebel 
now. If she had been a man a pair of epaulets 
would have shone on her shoulders. And how 
soft she could be too, sometimes! 
Valerie once—ah me!” 

And in his recollection of Valerie Lauders- 
mine he forgot Mathilde the waiting-maid. 

The waiting-maid, however, as the days went 


on, continued to give unbounded satisfaction | 


to her mistress. Nobody ever dressed hair like 
her; nobody was ever at once so deft and taste- 
ful. 
never thought of her again until again she re- 
éalled the picture in Valsi’s studio, and so— 
Miss Laudersmine. He was playing backgam- 


mon with Miss Vescey in Mrs. F.’s little sit- | 


ting-room up stairs one morning, and glancing 
over the board he could see Mathilde sitting 
sewing in the room beyond. 

**Did you ever see that Roman girl in Val- 
si’s studio, Miss Vescey ?” 

“Oh yes. It’s a strange picture, I think.” 

** Did you ever notice that your new waiting- 
woman looks like it!” 


I called her | 


Of course the Major forgot all about her ; | 


**No, I never thought of it; but now you 
mention it, seems to me I do see the resem- 
blance. But you needn't speak so low, Major 
Luce; she doesn’t understand a word of En- 
glish.” 

“Oh, she doesn’t!” 

Presently Mrs. F. came in, and presently aft- 
er coming in she wanted something which Ma- 
thilde must bring. 

**Mathilde!” and Mathilde came, quiet, 
| soundless of foot, and prompt. She stood re- 
ceiving the order, while the rest talked, oblivi- 
| ous of her. Major Luce was listening to Miss 
Vescey’s description of the onyx ring she wore, 
| and listening, was holding Miss Vescey’s hand 
to look at the ring for the moment. He glanced 
| up from the hand suddenly, and caught a pair 
of eyes that were not Miss Vescey’s; dark, 
| brilliant, and piercing, they startled him with 
an odd sensation, like peril; but as quickly as 
he met them they were withdrawn. As she 
|left the room the influence seemed to pass, 
and he laughed at himself for it. He hardly 
thought of it again until the next day, as he 
was running up the stairs, he came upon her 
carrying a basket of flowers to her mistress’s 
room. ‘Two or three choice roses fell out at 
his feet, and he stooped involuntarily to pick 
them up. As he tossed them back he looked 
at her eyes again, but the lids were down, and 
| her ** Je vous remercie’” was spoken in a swift 
; nasal, and her whole air the very type of the 
class of slaves who are educated in the houses 
of the French planters up the river. As she 
went in he met Mrs. F. coming out. He could 
say to Mrs. F. what he couldn’t to Miss Ves- 
cey, for besides being a great friend of his she 
was a married friend. Mrs. F. knew a good 
| deal about his affairs, one way and another, 
and what he hadn’t told her she had guessed 
from what he had told. She knew about Va- 
lerie Laudersmine. She knew, that is, that, as 
the phrase goes, Miss Laudersmine and Major 
Luce had had a great flirtation, and that at the 
end of the summer, when she waited to hear of 
their engagement, that Luce suddenly disap- 
peared, and only came back when Miss Lau- 
dersmine had left, and then with a gloomy face, 
| and two or three bitter words that once or twice 
dropped from his lips. She had guessed the 
story, for she knew Valerie Laudersmine well 
enough to know how proud she was, and how 
high she looked; and Everett Luce was not high 
enough for that looking. This was five years 
| ago, and she supposed by this time that he had 
| gotten over the whole affair, and perhaps for- 
| gotten Valerie Laudersmine. 

In a moment she knew that he hadn’t for- 
gotten her when he stopped her and said: 

| ‘You remember Miss Laudersmine, Mrs. 
| F.?” 

“Oh yes.” And Mrs, F. looked. curiously 
| up at his face. It was cool enough. 


| ** Have you ever thought,” he went on, ‘‘that 
} 


your waiting-maid resembles her in some ways?” 


| “There!” And Mrs, F. struck her two 
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hands together in the sudden shock of thought. ** And how came you to part from her?” 

“There! thatisit! Iknewtherewassomething| ‘‘ Monsieur Laudersmine died, and Made- 
—some resemblance to somebody, I couldn't | moiselle Valerie went to live with her uncle, 
make out who.” | It was an exchange, Madame. Madame Che. 

They sat down together in the alcove of the sang wanted me, and offered Celie for me. 
bay-window in the hall, and by-and-by Luce | Celie can not dress hair like me; but Made- 
said, with a wistful, grave simplicity that touch- | moiselle Valerie is good-natured, s0 she took 
ed Mrs. F. greatly : | Celie for me, Madame.” 

“T never quite got over Valerie Lauders-| ‘‘Do you mean to say, Mathilde, that Ma- 
mine, Mrs. F. ?” dame Chesang, who used to live in this house, 
Mrs, F. said, in return, some kind, sympa- | was your mistress before you came to me ?” 

thetic, womanly things ; and under her spell he “Yes, Madame.” 

told her more of the affair than she had ever| ‘*And that Monsieur Chesang is uncle to 
known before, and she found that she had not | Miss Laudersmine ?” 

guessed wrongly. **Yes, Madame.” 

**It is a long while ago—five years, Mrs. F.;| ‘‘ Did you come straight from Monsieur Che- 
and I really thought the other day that I didn’t | sang’s here? and was Miss Laudersmine there?” 
care, you know, any more; but—just the turn | broke in Luce, in a slightly nervous tone. 
of a girl’s cheek and a pair of black eyes, and} ‘“Ohno,Monsieur. Mrs. Chesang died three 
that old nerve I thought dead goes to vibrat- | years ago, and she gave me my freedom in her 
ing again, and it aches confoundedly, Mrs. F., | will; then I came down to the city and hired 
though I had the tooth drawn long ago.” out as fine laundress. I haven’t seen Made- 

He laughed, but it was a sad little laugh, | moiselle Laudersmine since, and I couldn't tell 
sadder than any sigh to Mrs. F. And half | where she is, Monsieur,” with a curious, stealthy 
ashamed of his confidence he resumed : | look at Luce from her piercing eyes. a 

“I believe I am acting like a school-boy, or| There was no more to be learned from her 
a fool, Mr. F., but I am not going to say any | after this, and as soon as possible Mrs. F. dis- 
thing about it after this.” | missed her back to her task. And after this 

Mrs. F. assured him that he might say just | Luce was no more at rest. He could never 
as much as he pleased about it to her, and that | see the slim, straight figure, nor the olive curve 
he was neither a school-boy nor a fool in her | of Mathilde’s cheek, nor the flash of her dark, 
estimation for what he had told her. But she} brilliant eyes beneath those folds of muslin, but 
had something to say now. | it set his heart to beating with old memories. 

‘*There’s one thing you haven't thought of, | One night she passed him, unconscious of gis 
Major Luce—perhaps you never knew the fact. | presence, as he stood in that very bow-window. 
Valerie Laudersmine, when she was at Cape | The poise of her head, the undulation of her 
May that summer, had a waiting-maid who | movements was so like, so very, very like! 
bore quite a curious resemblance to herself.” | ‘‘Confound the resemblance!” he said, under 

Major Luce’s face was all aflame in an in- | his breath, and with an impatient stamp of his 
stant. He wheeled round. | foot, a bitter, troubled, vexed face. And then 

** Who knows—” | he turned and looked after her. He saw her 

**Exactly, Major Luce. Who knows but pass down the dim corridor. He saw her half 
this girl is the quondam waiting-maid of Miss | turn the handle of a door, then pause, retrace 
Laudersmine? Shall I ask her now?” | her steps, and come swiftly, softly back. It 

“Yes, if you will, now and here.” | flashed over him in an unreasoning sort of way, 

Mrs. F. opened the door of her sitting-room | just then, that Mrs. F. and her sister were both 
and called ‘“*Mathilde!” Mathilde dropped | away for the evening; at the same moment he 
the flowers which she was arranging and obeyed | shrank involuntarily within the embrasure. She 
the call with her usual alacrity. And as Major | came back and in that swift, soft-footed man- 
Luce looked again at this face which recalled | ner entered Mrs. F.’s room. And why not? 
another face the nerve he had fancied dead be- | He had seen her enter at that very door many 
gan to thrill again; and it thrilled still more | and manyatime. Whynotnow? ‘There was 
as he listened to the conversation that ensued. | no reason why not to be sure; but a curious 
It was in French, and the girl’s voice was as | sensation oppressed him as he watched her; a 
he had heard it a while before—nasal and a| sensation that was compounded of suspicion and 
trifle shrill, like her class, not like the dulcet | peril; and he remembered the same sensation 
tones of Valerie Laudersmine, that soft-voiced | once before when he had first seen her. 
siren who had sung his heart away five years ago. | One, two, the seconds ticked by, in audible 

‘* Mathilde,” asked Mrs. F., ‘did you once | throbs from the great hall clock, and still he 
belong to Miss Laudersmine ?” | waited, watching now for her reappearance, yet 

Mathilde looked open-eyed surprise as she | half jeering at himself for the indefinable fan- 
answered, briskly, ‘‘ Out, Madame.” cies that held him there. 

** How long since ?” | One, two; it seemed anage. What was she 

“Five years,” after a minute's counting on | about there solong? Solong! Pshaw, it was 
her brown fingers, and with a stronger nasal | but three minutes. Three minutes, in that 
than ever upon the cing. | time what might not be done? 
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‘*What a fool I am!” he muttered. 


pagne; I dare say the girl is putting her mis- 
tress’s finery in order.” 
But hark! the door opens ; there she comes, 


the gay coral ear-rings sparkling and tinkling ; a | 


smile lurking about her lips, which parting, hum 
swiftly a bit of the Marseillaise. How like the 
maid is to her quondam mistress! The old 


pang strikes the watcher in his nook as he sees 


her; and he sees, too, one shapely hand thrust 
into an apron pocket, and hears the rustle of 


paper, and is half ashamed of himself for the | 
suspicion that upon so slight a footing gains | 


ground. Butas she passes out of sight he says, 
with a certain dogged resolution : 


‘*T'll keep an eye on her any way; if there’s | 


mischief I'll find it out—but I wish she wasn’t 
so like, so very, very like.” 

And he did keep an eye onher. Twice that 
evening in the garden grounds he crossed her 
path with the careless pretext of smoking. | 
Twice he cut off her egress from the private | 
gateway. And at the last she turned with a 
gesture, and half an exclamation that was im- 
patience and disappointment all in one—the 
impatience and disappointment simply of a 
foiled coquette. 

‘* Possibly no deeper errand than to meet her | 


lover ;” but as he made this inward remark he | 


sighed satisfaction as he saw her flit up the | 
stairway before him. 
onel and his wife and Miss Vescey came in. 


“T be- | 
lieve I have been drinking too much Cham- | 


“Heart, heart of mine, 
Why dost repine ?” 
| could scarcely give the impassioned aerial grace 
| of the original, which he had heard before, But 
it was the same lovely tune; and he could im- 
agine as he bent his head away from the sing- 
| er, and dipped his mustache into the warm spar- 
| kle of the spiced wine frothing up in his glass 
—he could imagine Valerie Laudersmine sing- 
ing to him one summer night as they rowed 
down the river for lilies. Five years, and the 
lilies were all dead long ago—and Valerie, per- 
haps she too had followed the lilies. A sharp 
pang pierced him. Dead! he had not thought 
| of that. Dead—all that life and bloom and 
} beauty ! 
He looked up suddenly; it was a whisper 
| through the song that caught his ear—just a 
| “ My shawl, Mathilde,” and there she stood, for 
| once unconscious, for once rapt, away and apart 
— betraying herself. There was wistful depth 
| in her eyes, there was melting sweetness on her 
| lips, as if she might then be singing softly the 
| old French song: 
“Heart, heart of mine, 
Why dost repine?” 
| A little tinkling crash, a start and exclama- 


| tions, while Mrs. F. moved her violet silk from 


| the scene of accident, and then they all fell to 
laughing over the Major’ 8 preoccupation. 
?” bantered the Col- 


| ‘Or was it Julia’s song? 


And by-and-by the Col- | | onel. 
It 


“Yes, it was just that—Miss Julia’s song,” 


was early yet, and a storm brooded in gusty sobs | with a single glance at Misa Vescey, which -cost 
about the house; it brought damp and chill into | Everett Luce all his self-command ; for over it 
the wide rooms, and Mrs. F., shivering under | flashed another glance, startled, yet unafraid, as 
the influence, besought them to adjourn to her | if—**I trust you: you will not betray.” 

smaller boudoir, where Heckla should kindle a| And while they laughed and bantered he 
fire upon the hearth. ‘hither they went, and | bent down from their gaze to the fragments of 
while Heckla, sable servitor, kindled a blaze | his glass upon the floor, unheeding the remind~ 
which sent out aromatic odors of cypress and | er of Mrs. F. that Mathilde could perform that 


cedar, Miss Vescey brewed a beverage whose 
scents were of spices and wines. The scene so 


home-like and simple, dispelled all fancies and | 


suspicions, but still there was the possibility, 
and the Major told his story. The Colonel, 
shrewd soldier, was alert at once, listening in- 
tently and gravely; but Mrs. F., nettled at any 
distrust of her favorite, made jest of the whole 
affair. 
mottoes Mathilde was after, probably ; she her- 
self had told Mathilde where to find them; or 
it might have been a recipe for a cosmetic 
Madame Droyer had bestowed upon her, a 


most wonderful recipe for the hands; and Ma- | 


thilde had a passion for concocting messes ; and 
very likely, too, it was the young creole who 
kept the drug-shop round the corner whom Ma- 
thilde was seeking at the gateways. 

Major. Luce felt excessively annoyed at Mrs. 
F.’s annoyance; annoyed and a trifle disturbed 
at this jest-making. 

Miss Vescey, cognizant of all this, tried to 
dispel it with the breath of a little song, airily 
chanted over her foamy distillation. A little 
French song, whose English 


It was only some little French love- | 


| service; and bending there, his hands touched 
| hers, and he knew that perhaps he held her life 
|—Valerie Laudersmine’s life—in his keeping. 
Valerie Laudersmine! All this time it had 
been Valerie Laudersmine, and he had not 
known. At first a thrill of delight, swift and 
unreasoning, at her simple presence ; then fear, 
anxiety, foreboding, and suspicion, which deep- 
ened into horror, at the fate that might be— 
that must be, closing around them. He drew 
a deep breath at the thought that he had be- 
trayed her; for, knowing now that it was Valerie 
Laudersmine, he knew no step of hers was pur- 
poseless in that house, nor phat, left alone, she 
did other work than her ow What thwarted 
purpose was that in the garden then? What 
noiseless errand in the room beyond? And 
he had betrayed her! Betrayal—what did it 
mean? And this betrayal was assuredly of 
wrong and misdoing, of treason and conspiracy ! 
What did his loyalty command him to do but 
to betray all treason and conspiracy? His 
brain reeled with these questions, and his pulses 
throbbed dizzily, while still he bent there in such 
dangerous neighborhood, and still the laugh and 
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bantering jest went on, and no one but they two 
conscious of the tragic undertone. 

** Curious creature she is!” remarked the Col- 
onel, as, the fragments gathered up, Mathilde 
moved stately from the room. 


“A faithful creature!” interluded Mrs. F., | 


with a little breath of malice. ‘‘See how she 
mends this old lace,” holding up a web of Valen- 
ciennes. 

**Lace? And how about that gold-lace on 
my coat, Mrs. F., which this ‘faithful creature’ 
was to rejuvenate with her wonderful fingers ?” 
asked the Colonel. 

“How about it? it’s like new. You could 
never tell the broken thread; but look and see 
for yourself in the wardrobe in your room.” 

He came back with it on his arm, and look- 
ing at it, fell into praises which satisfied even 
Mathilde’s mistress. 

** And the papers in the inner pocket I told 
you of you put in my cabinet, I suppose, as I 
suggested ?” 

“No, not in the cabinet; it was that day I 
was ill in my room, and I dropped them in my 
writing-desk ; or Mathilde did for me.” 

The eyes of Major Luce threw a startled, 
fearful glance across the table; and there was 
something in the answering glance of his supe- 
rior that fully met it. Just a moment of wait- 
ing, then the Colonel rose again. Mrs. F. 
looked up from the contemplation of her slip- 
pers on the fender. 

** Wait, and I'll send Mathilde for the desk, 
Tom.” But the Colonel had disappeared, and 
presently returning, bore in his hands a little es- 
critoir of gilt and inlaying. 

**The key, Kate—underneath there. Don’t 
you remember the small secret drawer outside 
for it ?” 

It was but a second that turning of the key, 
that lifting of the lid; but in the brief time 
what length of fear and dread, what fainting 
horror possessed him who watched and waited 
from the other side of the little table, where 
still Miss Vescey brewed her posset and hummed 
her song. But the song was coming to an end, 
no more to be resumed that night. It broke 
off suddenly in the turning of a note, at a new 
note in her brother-in-law’s gay voice. 

“ Kate, Kate! what have you done?” It was 
not only displeasure, but it was the sharp, swift 
tone which bursts forth at only one crisis—that 
of peril or its anticipation. Then in an instant 
dismay seized upon the group there—in an in- 
stant they all knew what had happened, that 
Major Luce’s suspicions had come true; but 
still in anxious voice Mrs. F. cried, “* What is 
it? what have I done, Tom?” 

“Tt was that plan of Gerritt’s, Major, the 
whole line of attack, and the present disposition 
of out men in complete drawing ;” but the Ma- 
jor, before the Colonel had spoken more than 
the first half dozen words, had disappeared. 

He would save her yet from question or trial. 


ee 


| Down a wide hall, as he went out of Mrs. 
F.’s boudoir, he caught the echo of a footstep, 
Following it, the flutter of a light garment led 
him on, and on, still on, through a maze of 
| doorways and passages until the fever of pur- 
suit and delay nearly maddened him. Then a 
voice—was it Mrs. F.’s ?—far off at first, then 
| coming nearer, called ‘‘ Mathilde, Mathilde!” 
| then other footsteps, other voices, when sud- 
| denly a breath of the storm blew coldly in from 
| an opening door, and following on, he found 
| himself in the garden-grounds, out in the wild 
| tempestuous night. A late moon was strug- 
gling up through flying clouds, and by its fitful 
| light he discerned what he sought. There she 
fled down the narrow, tortuous pathway which 
| led to the river-gate. A moment more and he 
held her in his grasp—a moment more and he 
was speaking to her vehemently, almost inco- 
| herently, calling her “‘ Valerie;” imploring, be- 
seeching, commanding, in a breath. At the 
first words she knew her danger; yet the reck- 
less adventurous spirit which had incited her 
on to the part she had undertaken still had pos- 
| session of her. A strange exultant look gleamed 
from her eyes. 

‘* Well!” she exclaimed, in the breathless 
pause. 

‘The papers! give me the papers, Valeric! 
then go free, and God help you!” he cried. 

She seemed to start at the solemn passion of 
his tone ; but immediately her voice rang stead- 
ily in answer: 

“* At the foot of the garden, by the river-gate, 
under the lion’s head, there is a receptacle for 
letters—a cleft in the granite that will admit 
your hand. I dropped the packet there an 
hour ago—an hour hence it would have been be- 
yond your reach, if you had not prevented my 
egress from the grounds; and so you check- 
mate me again, Sir.” She stepped forward, as 
if to go, but still his detaining hand lingered on 
her arm. 

‘¢ Well, am I to go free, Sir?” in haughty 
accents. 

What Fate was it that held that moment? 
There was no shadow of doubt of her in his 
mind as she spoke ; he believed she spoke only 
simplest truth, and that in the cleft of granite 
he should find what he sought; but some bitter 
pang of parting, some anxious fear for her wel- 
fare in the wild and dreary night made him 
hesitate perhaps. 

““Bnt how can you go, where can you go 
alone, Val— Miss Laudersmine, at this hour?” 

Again his tone seemed to touch her; and 
she lifted wistful eyes a moment and answered 
gentler than before : 

‘‘T have friends who wait for me.” 

As she spoke, the wind rising in a fresh burst, 
a branch of the cypress under which she stood 
struck suddenly against her. Unprepared for 
the blow, she lost poise, reeled, and would have 
| fallen but for her companion. As he caught 





If he reclaimed the lost paper, what more for | her something slipped from her hold and rus- 


all loyal purpose was needed? Ifhe reclaimed it! 


| tled to the ground. The moon came sailing up 
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and showed him what it was—a slender packet 
sealed with red wax. Good Heaven! how well 
he knew it! And how bitter the recognition 
now; yet what Providence! As he stooped to 
take it their eyes met. 

“Yes, I deceived you,” she exclaimed, bit- 
terly, but with the bitterness of defeat solely. 
“TI told you it was at the foot of the garden 
when I held it here in my hands, I meant to 
have gained time, as you see: an accident pre- 
vented me.” 

She stood as if waiting. She had deceived 
him. In how much more might she not even 
now be deceiving, misleading, and betraying ? 
What was she to him? The woman whom he 
loved. But there was something else. 
was his country and his honor! Suddenly his 
mind cleared, and a divine resolution possessed 
him. 

“Valerie—Miss Laudersmine, you are my 
prisoner.” 

The next instant lights gleamed from the 
opening doors, footsteps and voices rang—a con- 
fusion of question and exclamation and wonder. 
It seemed an age to Major Luce that he stood 
there with his hand closed over Valerie Lau- 
dersmine’s slight wrist, until the soldierly figure 
of Colonel F. stood before them. At the first 
glance the Colonel saw the whole—the double 
identity, the deep-laid thwarted purpose, and 
the pang of discovery. In another moment he 
saw, too, how much loyalty and honor meant 


’ 


with Everett Luce, as he noted the firm yet | 


gentle hold of detention, and the stern sorrow 
of his face ashe handed him the packet. 
And Valerie Laudersmine was a prisoner in 


the house where she had fraudulently served. | 


She uttered no complaint, she made no pro- 
test, she showed no sign of repentance, and 
none of anxiety through it all, 

Quietly and even tenderly, for the sake of 
her youth and her sex, and perhaps, too, for 
the sake of the brave fellow who had so pain- 
fully proved his loyalty, the examination was 
carried on, and the final judgment awarded. 
It was certainly gentle judgment, that sentence 
of banishment up the river, upon an unwilling 
parole Phonneur. Gentle judgment for her sin; 
but she received it with the same cold, haughty 
apathy that had intrenched her from the first. 

**T always thought her heartless—always, 
commented Mrs. F., with a pained, half-fright- 
ened face, after their last interview. 

“And to think we should have been so de- 
ceived by a little disguising!” exclaimed Miss 
Vescey; “‘ but there never was such an actress 
as Valerie Laudersmine. The first time I ever 


” 


saw her she played in Mrs, Althorpe’s private | 


theatricals, and how Charlie Althorpe raved 
about her!” 

Heartless and an actress! Perhaps they all 
judged her with this judgment except one, 
who might have been pardoned for even harsh- 
er judgment. But he, as those dark eyes lifted 
to his for the last time, realized what divine 
possibilities were lost in the warping realities 


There | 


| of her education and associations, and what she 
| might have been if all her life had not been 
| spent under an unnatural rule, where every 
| selfish whim was fostered, and every idle wish 
|indulged. Looking into her eyes, he said no 
| word of reproach, but only with sad earnest- 
ness : 
“Good-by, Valerie.” 
She dropped her hand in his ; it was icy cold, 
and her haughty voice faltered a little in re- 
| plying: 
| You have done your duty, Major Luce, and 
| I honor you for it.” 
| In an instant, by that glance, by that falter- 
ing tone, he knew how near, yet how far apart 
they were ; and he knew that when they part- 
|ed it would be forever. But he had done his 
| duty, and she honored him. 
| ‘To Mrs. F. he said, one day: 
‘*T suppose I shall overlive this, and perhaps 
at some time be a happy and contented man, 
| with altogether another future than this that I 
| thought possible once; for neither men nor wo- 
| men give up their lives at one disappointment, 
| however great, unless they are weak or wicked.” 
| This was good and true philosophy; but it 
sounded a little too matter-of-fact and cool to 
Mrs. F., who remembered so vividly the sad 
passion of love which had broken up into every 
word and look a little while since from this now 
quiet speaker. She had not fathomed Everett 
Luce yet. 
‘“*He isn’t a fellow to make a fuss about any 
thing, but he is one to hold on to a feeling or a 
| purpose a long time, Mrs. F.,” commented that 
lady’s husband. 
And Mrs, F. realized how true this was as 
| time went on, and found Major Luce untouched 
by all the bright eyes and winning smiles that 
| lavished their sweetness upon him. 
| The war is over, and Valerie Laudersmine— 
| now Valerie Laudersmine no longer, but the 
| wife of one of her own race—released from that 
parole d'honneur, shows her handsome, haughty 
| face at imperial fétes and royal presentations. 
She achieved her destiny, and made a worldly, 
| perhaps a loveless marriage; but that she was 
|not altogether unworthy such love as Everett 
| Luce had given her one little incident may 
serve toshow. Meeting a fellow-countrywoman 
| —none other than Miss Vescey—in a Paris sa- 
| lon one day, among other inquiries she asked, 
| with a flushing cheek : 
| And Major Luce, Miss Vescey? I hope 
the world goes well with him. He is a brave 
| fellow—and a gentleman.” 
And this ‘‘ brave fellow,” this ‘‘ gentleman,” 
| proves all his claims, and the world goes well 
| with him. Men respect him, women trust him, 
| and children welcome his approach. He has 
not made that other “future” for himself yet ; 
| but there is certainly nothing morbid in his 
| mind, even though the only picture that hangs 
in his room is that Roman girl of Valsi’s, whose 
aspect is that of Valerie Laudersmine. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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TOM CORWIN OF OHIO. ster great orators. Corwin, on the contrary, 


| spoke without effort, and eloquent words came 
“ ] AM old and infirm,” said Tom Corwin of | from his lips without the exercise of thought— 
Ohio to Roscoe Conkling, a few days be- | certainly without the inspiration of the great 
fore his death, ‘and in the common way of | progressive ideas of reform which aroused the 
life I must soon die. I fear, Conkling—I fear | others, Corwin was a finished speaker, but one 
men will remember me only as a jester.” | felt all the while he listened to him that he was 
This dread in Corwin’s mind was not with-| being beguiled—not to say swindled—by soft 
out reason. Although he was contemporaneous | words, beautiful language, perfect rhetoric, but 
with Webster, Adams, Clay, and Douglas, and | pleasing only, not impressive. In it all the 
won his very enviable and national reputation | heart seemed absent. When you could steal] 
upon the same issues of national banks, tariff, | away from the presence of the speaker, and shut 
the Compromise of 1850, and the Mexican war, | out from eye and memory the fascination of his 
he fails to take rank with them as a statesman. | manner, his words lacked terribly in impress- 
We even neglect to name him in the same cat- | iveness; all their rich glow and warmth as he 
egory of great orators with Clay and Webster, | uttered them was gone, and they looked dull 
though, in the strict sense of the term, he was and tame in the cold leaden type. One turns 
the superior of either in elegance and refine- | away from their contemplation, and takes de- 
ment of style, beauty and richness of imagina- | light in recalling some of the commonplace 
tion, and gracefulness of delivery; but mental- | but powerful phrases of Webster, which stir the 
ly incapable of grasping complicated political | blood even as one reads them. Webster's de- 
questions and of originating great, political | nunciation, in the Supreme Court, of the Wheel- 
measures, Corwin failed to become a statesman | ing Bridge Company, loses nothing by the ab- 
like Clay and Webster. He had not, besides, | sence of his manner, After stating facts and 
the fierce earnestness of those absolute and more | figures, and previous conclusions and decisions 
powerful, more despotic natures; he had not| upon the case, which had long troubled the 
the firm, deep, earnest, absorbing convictions | court and the public, Webster said, in his quiet, 
which they felt, and which were their motive | forcible way: ‘‘ Now, your Honors, we desire 
powers, and which made them orators—and | this unauthorized Company to send in complete 
such orators, too, as were resistless in the ad-| returns from the first; to present a bill of en- 
vocacy of their ideas. Always more pleasing, | tire receipts ; to render up strict and unimpeach- 
Corwin was not always as forcible as they were; | able accounts; to settle up, pay up—in other 
and so he takes rank—not exactly as he feared, | words, piscorcr!” As he spoke the last word 
as a jester—but as a stump orator, and his fame | he brought down his hand upon the desk with 
will be preserved by tradition rather than by | a thump of emphasis. 
history. ; Though the absence of this deep earnestness 
When one comes to examine Corwin’s career | of manner and profundity of thought which char- 
it is surprising to find how little he accom-| acterized the others prevented Corwin from be- 
plished. .He did no great national work, de- | coming a great orator, it didnot prevent him from 
veloped no great national idea, and his finesi being a singularly effective and fascinating stump 
triumph—that of 1840—was a mere partisan | speaker. Even in his forensic efforts he took 
victory. Almost the only deeply earnest speech | delight in his graceful flights of fancy rather 
in advocacy of a great and grave principle which | than in the employment of solid argument; and 
he ever made, and the only one of his efforts | preferred the familiar and conversational to the 
which powerfully impressed the American peo- | didactic in style, and was demonstrative rather 
ple, was that opposing the further prosecution | than deliberative. Profound he never was, and 
of the Mexican war. It is a singular speech: | could not be. He was very thoroughly read— 
in the first place, there is no argument in it; | a man, however, of acquirements rather than 
and it is by no means the most eloquent of his | of learning; and his extensive though rather 
special pleadings, though it contains some fine superficial information, firmly held in his re- 
passages—as witness the fine picture of Napo- | tentive memory, gave him great command of 
leon seeking ‘‘more room,” and finding it at | language. He had an inexhaustible supply of 
St. Helena. Its impressiveness on the public | sharp and telling because pointed and applica- 
resulted from a certain force given to the senti- | ble anecdotes, the wit of which was easy of com- 
ments by the strong convictions of the speaker | prehension; and a rare knowledge of those sen- 
in the truth of what he advocated. He felt as | timents which please the multitude, and which, 
he spoke, as all now recognize, that while he | exploded in a crowd, circulate with electrical 
was boldly and unreservedly exposing himself | rapidity and effect. > 
to the charge of unpatriotically opposing a war Corwin was, I think I may safely say, the 
in which the country was involved, he was in | first of our public men who made a great repu- 
truth simply opposing the spread of slavery. | tation in that style peculiar to us Americans 
But this one statesmanlike effort did not gain | known as “stump oratory,” and to succeed in 
him the fame as a statesman which he coveted, | which requires perhaps more varied talents than 
nor did his lighter efforts gain him a reputation | any other style of the rhetorician’s art. His 
as an orator. Their great ideas of statesman-| voice either required no training at all, or had 


ship demanding utterance, made Clay and Web- | received a great deal, and never had speaker 
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more complete ennai’ over his voice, or ycice 
more power over, an audience. It was soft, 
round, strong, and flexible. Within the scope of 
a few brief sentences it would often expand from 
the lowest conversational and confidential tone, 
audible only in the speaker's immediate vicinity, 
to a climax which would startle his thousands of 
admirers in the remotest galleries. ‘* Corwin was 
the bane of my existence in the gallery,” said an 
old Congressional reporter to me on my telling 
him that Corwin was dead. ‘‘He could be 
yeard only about half the time. When he had 
any thing particularly good to say he told it in 
a confidential manner, inaudible in our gallery, 
and as if it were intended only for the special 
benefit of his fellow-members. The reporters 
could never catch the point where the jokes 
came in.” Another facetious reporter, refer- 
ring to this peculiarity of Corwin’s, used to si 
that “ when he had a good joke to tell, Corwin 
used to go into executive session.” 

Mr. Corwin’s manner in telling an apt story 
was more effective upon a large audience, and 
not less agreeable to a small party, than that 
of Mr. Lincoln; but the two men told their 
for very different purposes. Mr. Lin- 
coln’s humor was the adjunct of his deep and 
earnest nature, and his stories were his peculiar 
and effective arguments in favor of wise and 
great principles. Corwin’s humor was the pri- 
mary, the essential part of his exuberant and 
jovial nature; and his witticisms served only 
the purposes of ridicule, pointing no moral, 
though in hands his wonderfully 
adorned an address and charmed an audience. 
Iie was not at all argumentative—was rather a 
rhetorician than a logician; but he did not for 
that reason the less appreciate and perceive the 
salient points of an argument. 3ut Corwin 
seldom or never met argument by argument; 
he drew in reply on his inexhaustible fund of 
wit and humor, 
use of sarcasm 


stories 


stories 


his 


and effected his purposes by the 
and the illustrative anecdotes 
which were such resistless weapons in his hands. 
His sarcastic powers made him when in Con- 


gress the terror of all younger members. The 
most memorable of his sarcastic speeches, and 
indeed one of the most remarkable efforts in 
that vein in the English language, was his car- 
icature of General Crary, a member of Con- 
gress, who had formeriy been a general of 
Michigan militia in the old times when the mi- 
litia were so supremely ridiculous. Corwin's 
description of Crary as a militiaman will be so 
enjoyable to the tried soldiers of the nation of 
the present day, and is so happily illustrative 
of Corwin’s style, that I am tempted to give the 
extract here. General Crary had sneeringly 
reflected in one of his speeches on General Har- 
rison’s generalship, and had thereby aroused 
the ire of Corwin, who had always been Harri- 
son’s champion. I don’t believe that General 
Crary’s speech had excited any malice in Cor- 
win’s heart, and I mean nothing more by ire 
than a slight contempt. At any rate, sharp and 
c — as was his sarcastic castigation of Cra- 
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y, there does not appear in his speech any oth- 
er ihan the greatest good-humor. Having brief- 
ly alluded to the indignity which Crary had of- 


fered to the dead herc, Corwin continued 

Now the gentleman from Michigan being a militis 
general, as he has told us, his brother officers, iz that 
simple statement, has revealed the glorious history o1 
toils, privations, sacrifices, and bloody scenes through 
which we know, from experience and observatio 
militia officer in time of peace has to pass. We all ir 
fancy see the gentleman from Michigan in that most 
dangerous and glorious event of the militis 
a parade day. We can see the troops in motion, um 
brellas, hoe and axe handles, and other like deadly 
implements of war, oversh: udowing all the tic ld, when 
lo! the leader of the host approa i 1€8, 

“Par 


general— 


off his coming shines.” 


His plume white after the fashion of the great Bonr- 
bon, is of ample length, and reads its doleful history 
in the bereaved necks and bosoms of forty neighboring 
hey-roosts. Like the great Suwaroff, he seems some- 
what careless in forms and point of dress, hence his 
epaulets may be on his shoulders, back, or sides, but 
stl gleaming gloriously in the sun. Mounted he is 
let it not be forgotten. Need I describe to the 

Colonels and Generals of this honorable body the steed 

whic h such heroes bestride on such occasions? No. 
: see the memory of other days is with you. Yon see 
before you the gentleman from Michigan, mounted on 
his crop-eared, ——— mare, the regular obliqui- 
ties of whose hinder limbs is described by that most ex- 
pressive phrase “sickle hams ;” her height just four- 
teen bento alltold. Yes, Sir, there you see his steed, 
that laughs at the “shaking of the spear ;” that is his 
‘war horse whose neck is clothed with thunder.” 

We have glowing descriptions of Alexander the 
Great and his war horse Bucephalus at the head of the 
Macedonian phalanx ; but, Sir, such are the improve 
ments of modern times, that every one must see that 
our militia General, with his crop-eared mare with 
bushy tail and sickle ham would literally frighten off 
a battle-field a hundred Alexanders. But to the his- 
tory of the parade day. The General thus mounted 
and equipped is in the field and ready for action. On 
the eve of some desperate enterprise, such as giving 
order to shoulder-arms, it may be, there occurs a crisis, 
one of the accidents of war which no sagacity could 
ywrevent. A cloud rises and passes over the sun! 

lere an occasion occurs for the display of that great- 
est of all traits in the character of a commander, that 
trait which enables him to seize upon and turn to good 
account events unlooked for as they may arise. Now 

wr the caution with which the Roman Fabius foiled 
the skill and courage of Hannibal. A retreat is or- 
dered, and troops and General, in a twinkling, are 
found gone, safe ensconced in a neighboring groc ery. 
But even here the General still has room for the exhi- 
bition of heroic deeds. Hot from the field and chafed 
with the untoward events of aap day, your General 
unsheathes his trenchant blade, eighteen inches in 
length, as you will well remembe ‘ and with an ener- 
gy ‘and remorseless fury he slices the water-melons 
that lie in heaps around him, and shares them with 
his surviving friends. 

Others of the sinews of war are not wanting here. 
Whisky, that great traveler of modern times, is here 
also, and the shells of the water-melon are filled to the 
brim. Here, again, is shown how the extremes of bar- 
barism and civilization meet. As the Scandinavian 
heroes of old, after the fatigues of war, drank wine 
from the skulls of their slaughtered enemies in Odin’s 
halls, so now our militia General and his forces, from 
the skulls of melons thus vanquished, in copious 
draughts of whisky assuage the heroic fire of their 
souls, after the bloody scenes of a parade day. But, 
alas! for this short-lived race of ours, all things will 
have an end, and so even is it with the glorious 
achievements of our General. Time is on the wing, 
and will not stay its flight; the sun, as if frightened 
at the mighty events of the day, rides down the sky, 
and at the close of day, when the “hamlet is stiii,” 
the curtain of night drops upon the scene, 


too, 


“and glory, like the phernix in ite fires, 

Exhales its odors, blazes, and expires.” 
The unfortunate militia gentleman from 
Michigan was not less confounded and dum- 
founded by this reply; and when John Quincy 


Adams, in the course of a debate on the follow- 
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ing day, casually alluded, in his quiet way, to 
‘*the late lamented Mr. Crary,” the whole 
House, including the victim, was convulsed 
with irresistible merriment. 

Few persons now living will be able to re- 
member Corwin during the memorable cam- 
paign of 1840, when he gained for himself the 
sobriquet of the ‘‘ Wagon Boy,” and his great 
popularity as the most fascinating stump spe*s- 
er in the country. The Whig victory of that 
year was a double triumph for Corwin; for he 
was at once the candidate for Governor of the 
party, and its great Western champion in the 
effort to elect Harrison to the Presidency. Al- 
though he knew he was personally popular, 
Corwin did not attempt to make the race for 
Governor on his own merits, but ran on those 
of Harrison. In fact, no important principle 
was involved in his race—indeed, none in that 
of Harrison—the wonderful uprising of the peo- 
ple was but a partisan revival—a political revo- 
lution incited by the financial policy of Presi- 
dent Jackson, and strengthened by the financial 
panic and distress of 1837-38. The political 
excitement was very great; no canvass for the 
Presidency has ever been accompanied by such 
peculiar demonstrations, They were resorted 
to as necessary to excite interest in a contest 
involving only partisan issues, and were chiefly 
“sound and fury, signifying nothing.” 
son ran on the prestige gained at Tippecanoe, 
and the party war-cry was “ Tippecanoe and 
Tyler too.” Harrison’s greatest reeommenda- 
tion for a place in the White House was that 
he had been born, reared, and had lived all his 
life in a ‘‘log-cabin,” and he became better 
known as the “ Log-cabin Candidate” than as 
the ‘‘Conqueror of Tecumseh.” Miniature 
log-cabins were carried in the political proces- | 
sions through the streets of the great cities, 
and political ‘‘ log-cabin raisings” were of daily 
occurrence during the canvass in the rural dis- 
tricts all over the country. <A huge log-cabin, 
mounted on a wagon, was carried through Ohio 
with Tom Corwin, and appeared as his platform 
wherever he spoke. The people in those days 
came to hear him in vast crowds—perfect car- 
avansaries—and he often spoke to audiences 
which covered, with their wagons, tents, and the 
inevitable log-cabins, several hundred square 
acres. The farmers in the idle summer season 
followed him from county to county, holding 
their peculiar Western barbecues at each point 
at which he spoke, and living, in the mean time, 
in their tents and log-cabins. The State, and 
indeed all the Northwest, was carried in a per- 
fect blaze of excitement for Harrison; and the 
“Wagon Boy” was elected Governor of Ohio. 

Corwin’s opponent in this race was the then 
incumbent, Governor Wilson Shannon. Dur- 
ing one of his trips from one appointment to 
another Corwin and the wife of Shannon were 
fellow-passengers in a public stage-coach. They 
had never met, and were unknown to each other. | 
Mrs. Shannon had no escort, but carried only | 
her infant boy in her arms. The remainder of 


Harri- | 


| the passengers consisted of Corwin’s friends, who 
made the round of the State,with him, and who 
were likewise ignorant of the presence of the 
rival candidate’s “ better half.” They were not 
| long left in this blissful ignorance; for the lady 
aroused by their free use of “hard cider” sen- 
timents, soon gave them to understand in yery 
plain English that she was ‘‘a good Locofi co,” 
and, moreover, “ the wife of Governor Shannon 
| to boot.” 


This announcement was rather start- 
ling to the gentlemen. Corwin was the first to 
recover his composure and take advantage of 
the situation. Expressing himself delighted at 
having met her, he placed himself beside Mrs, 
Shannon, and at once became very attentive to 
her. He told her of his acquaintance with her 
husband, spoke in highly complimentary terms 
of his character and public career, and express- 
ed his unbounded admiration of the man. The 
lady was charmed, and begged several times 
to know the name of her new friend. Corwin 
found means to avoid answering that question, 
The lady overlooked this evasion, and told 
Corwin in confidence (loud enough, of course, 
to be heard by the hard-cider men) that her 
husband was certain of a re-election—that he 
was not to be beaten by “that fellow Tom Cor- 


| win, who was nothing, after all,” she added, 


** but a wagon boy when young.” 

*“And who now goes about the country,” 
suggested Corwin, *‘ making himself ridiculous 
by driving a six-horse team, with a log-cabin 
mounted on a country wagon.” 

** And who, they say, is black as the ace of 
spades,” chimed in the lady. 

‘Black, Madam!” exclaimed Corwin. 
“Black? Yes, black as the—I beg your par- 
don—as I am.” 

Continuing the deception in a manner which 
kept his friends convulsed with smothered laugh- 
ter, Corwin took the lady’s baby in his arms, 
fondled and dandled it, calling it the “‘ Young 
Governor,” and carrying the heart of the mo- 
ther by storm. At length the lady reached her 
destination, and informed Corwin so with a sigh 


| of regret. The gallant but unknown candidate 


assisted the Governor’s lady to alight, took the 
child in his arms, and carried it into the house. 
He saw the lady in her parlor, and laid the in- 
fant flat on its back in her lap. Holding it 
there for a moment, he said: 

‘My dear Mrs. Shannon, I have laid the 
* Young Governor’ flat on his back, and I’m go- 
ing to serve the ‘Old Governor’ in the same 
way at the coming election. Good-by. I 
ought to have told you before that my name is 
—Tom Corwin, who was nothing but a wagon 

y, and who is pretty black, I admit. Good- 
y!” and before Mrs. Shannon could recover 
from her astonishment he was gone. He did 





| lay the ‘*Old Governor” “ flat on his back,” 


but the latter returned the compliment two 
years later. 

There are quite a number of stories told 
about Corwin’s dark complexion. The best of 
them, perhaps, is to the effect that one of the 


English capitalists, who visited this country with 
Sir Morton Peto in 1865, on being introduced 
to Corwin, asked him if * his tribe was at peace 
with the whites.” Corwin must have enjoyed 
this as much as he did Marshall’s mistake in 
recollecting him as one of his uncle’s family 
colored servants. Singularly enough Corwin 
was rather proud of his dark complexion, and 
frequently alluded to it. Several years before 
his death, while traveling with some friends from 
Washington to New York, conversation fell 
upon the subject of American orators, and Cor- 
win indulged, in his peculiar vein, in a long 
critique, interspersed with reminiscences 
anecdotes, of Clay, Calhoun, John Quincy 
ams, and the public speakers and men who 
made the last generation memorable. A com- 
panion, who had heard nearly all of them, dis- 


Ad- 


TOM CORWIN OF OHO. 


’ 


} 


and 


agreed with Corwin in some of his opinions, | 


and particularly his estimate, or failure to esti- 
mate himself; and said: 


dec 





remember that 
no man can be a great advocate who is no law- 
yer. The thing is impossible.” 

Corwin was a positive refutation of this the- 
ory. His reputation at the bar was chiefly due 
to his powers as an advocate and special plead- 
er, and his ability in that branch of the profes- 
sion made his fortune several times over; for 


bets which you are sure to lose, 


he spent three handsome fortunes in paying se- 
curity debts. He was not a great lawyer— 
hardly a good practical lawyer to intrust with 
small cases of little interest, and yet he was a 
great advocate, often wringing verdicts from 
cold-blooded jurymen in spite of law, and fact, 
and justice. It used to be a common remark 
among lawyers that to give Corwin the closing 
speech in defense of the vilest criminal was to 
give him the case, as his appeals to a jury were 
equivalent to an acquittal. His reputation as a 


criminal lawyer was known all over the country, 


“You must allow me to say, Mr. Corwin, | 


that for elegance, refinement, and that beauti- 
ful imagery of the Orient, in which so many 
indulge and so few know how to sustain, there 
is no one of our public speakers who pleases me 
so much as Tom Corwin of Ohio.” 

Mr. Corwin bowed in acknowledgment of the 
compliment, and remarked that he thought he 
might honestly accept it as such, as he claimed 
that it was a natural gift, descended to him 
from his ancient ancestors. 

** You will have. noticed,” he said, ‘‘ my very 
dark complexion ?” 


The other could not but admit with ‘a smile | 


that he had noticed that. 

** Well, I came by that complexion and my 
imagination in the same way, naturally and 
from the same source—my ancestry. You may 
remember that away back in 1458 there figured 
among the Hungarian rulers a great champion 
of that country, one Mathias Corvinus, or Cor- 
vin, who, as history has it, made his country 
formidable to her neighbors. Well, I am de- 
scended from that Magyar family of Corvinus. 
My father was named Mathias Corwin, and 
from that family I derive my complexion and 
imagination.” 

Corwin was a great advocate rather than a 
great lawyer—in spite of what Lord Chancellor 
Erskine may say of the impossibility of such a 
thing. Every body will remember the story, 
how two Americans having differed in opinion 
concerning Erskine’s incompetence —the one 


of them maintaining and the other denying | 


that the greater number of his decrees had 
been reversed—the dispute gave rise to a bet 
of three dozen of port. With comical bad 
taste one of the parties to the bet—the one 
who believed that the Chancellor’s judgments 


kine for information on the point. Instead of 
giving the answer which his correspondent de- 
sired, Erskine informed him that he had lost his 
wine, and added: 

**'To save you from spending your money on 


| climax which would injure his case. 


|and caused him to be retained for the defense 


of some of the most desperate villains. Such 
trials were exactly in his vein, and yet he was 
not a His humor would 
‘*crop out” on the most serious occasions, and 


**tragic” lawyer. 
often produced, in spite of the orator, an anti 
An in- 
stance of such a result to one of his grand pa- 
thetic appeals occurred in a Western court. It 
will be remembered that Corwin, in the Senate 
in 1847, arguing seriously against the morality 
of the projected war against Mexico, permitted 
his appreciation of broad humor to lead him 
into the extravagant expression, ‘‘If I were a 
Mexican I would tell you, ‘ Have you not room 
in your own country to bury your dead men? 
If you come into mine, we will greet you with 
bloody hands and welcome you to hospitable 
graves.”” A few years after, when this ex- 
pression, somewhat abbreviated and effectively 
changed, had been quoted by the newspapers 
until it had become as familiar as ** household 


| words,” Mr, Corwin was retained as counsel for 


a man charged with murder, and who he claim- 
ed had acted in self-defense. Corwin had the 
closing speech, and the verdict was confidently 
expected to be with him. In his final appeal 


|to the jury he pictured the condition of his 


client as endeavoring to avoid the difficulty, 


| portrayed the murdered man as forcing it upon 


him, dogging his steps, denouncing him as a 
coward, and at last threatening to strike him. 
“What!” he exclaimed, “would you 
done in such an emergency? What, 
turning to the prosecuting attorney, ‘‘ what 
would you have done?” 

“Done,” replied the attorney, eagerly clutch- 
ing his opportunity and springing to his feet— 
** done, Sir ?—I would have welcomed him with 


have 
Sir,” 


| bloody hands to a hospitable grave.” 
had been thus frequently upset—wrote to Ers- | 


The jury was convulsed with laughter, and 
Corwin lost that case. 

Corwin’s peculiarities of oratory may almost 
be gaid to have left him ‘‘ without a parallel.” 
The use of this extravagant and frequent quo- 
tation has made me reflect that I never heard 
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of his being mentioned except in contrast to the 
various speakers of his time. I have heard and 
read of him quoted as in contrast to Douglas, 
Clay, Webster, Calhoun, and even Bob Toombs. 
After his return to Congress in 1858-60 great 
eagerness was manifested to hear him, and his 
great effort on January 24, 1860, urging concil- 
iation, but never mentioning compromise, was 
listened to with the profoundest attention by 
the leading men and extremists of both parties 
(never mind the synonymous terms; every body 
don’t admit that leading men in politics are of 
necessity extremists). Senators deserted their 
wing of the Capitol and swelled the multitude 
that clustered about him. He soon revealed the 
fact that he had lost none of the charms of old, 
He had not spoken ten minutes before the mem- 
bers from all sides had literally surrounded him, 
and reveaicd in bursts of rapturous applause that 
they had caught his spirit and felt the fire which 
burned within the speaker's heart. The scene 
in the House on this occasion was one of the 
most interesting that has ever been witnessed 
in the splendid new Hall of Representatives. 


Any reader can imagine from what Ihave said | he uttered. 





not less strongly and strangely felt at the fire- 
side and social board than on the rostram—in 
fact, the conversational was his most effective 
style on the stump, in the forum, or Halls of 
Congress. He was equally attractive to old 
and young, and equally amusing and instructive 
in his conversation. It will be remembered that 
it was while surrounded by his friends, and en- 
gaged in recalling recollections of his inglorious 
and laughable Mexican career, that he was strik- 
en down with paralysis. An old friend whom 
he had parted with in Mexico had come among 
many others to see him; and naturally conver- 
sation turned in the Mexican channel. After 
a time it lagged somewhat, and having nothing 
better to say, Corwin remarked to his friend that 
he was looking more bald than when they had 
parted. : 

**Oh yes,” his friend said, and added, laugh- 
ingly, that old apology of baldpated men—*‘ But 
then, you know, Czsar was bald.” 

“Yes,” returned Corwin, “and for that 
ter it is also said that ‘ Cesar had fits.’ ” 

These were about the last intelligent words 
Hardly had he spoken them than 


mat- 


before that Mr. Corwin was a delightful com- | he fell down in a fit of paralysis, and was taken 
His magnetic influence was | to his bed, from which he never rose again. 


panion sociably. 





DAY DREAMS. 


Gerat colors burned upon the lake, 
Richer than faded in the west, 
Like gorgeous flush of bough and brake 
Half bathed, half drowned in its dark breast. 
Great colors burned there and were lost, 
Deepening and smouldering softly out; 
And up the slope and all about 
Bloomed globes of scent the light wind tossed. 


While like an alchemist the day 
Wrought clouds to gold and madly died, 
The exultation of his ray 
Still slanted up the broad earth’s side. 
And all the willows, where they wet 
The white feet of each dipping branch, 
Seemed but the lake’s dark blood to stanch, 
Half down the twilight, when we met. 


Against a twisted stem she leaned; 
The breeze blew out her shining curls; 
A thrush hung over her and threned 
With all his song’s melodious whirls. 
Till stars were large upon the east 
Through the sweet dusk the bird sung still 
Voluptuons cadences at will; 
And in a sudden swell he ceased. 


A blossom on the floor of night 
Through odorous dark the young moon lay, 
And thronging stars with yellow light 
Marked out the footsteps of the day. 
Full house-lights streamed down elm and lawn, 
Crowned statue-heads with steady rays, 
Lit leaping fountains into blaze, 
And died in gloom as longer drawn. 


Then slowly shot one last red gleam 
Over large urns hung down with flowers, 
O’er ripples shouldering in the stream, 
O’er lush growth soaked in fragrant showers. 
Some sudden laugh rung through the place, 
And startling all, her deep dream broke ; 
Still I no pleading word had spoke, 
Nor seen one blush fleet o'er her face. 


She might have passed me undescried 
In all the shadow as she fled; 
I stepped, and trembling by her side, 
““My love! my love!” I only said. 
Above, with brows implacable, 
Three marble fates towered sad and wise; 
I laughed to scorn their vacant eyes, 
And kissed the lips of Rosabel! 


The electric touch of passion stings 
My soul to cast the unreal by, 
Escape its overshadowing wings, 
And know my dream alone is nigh— 
A gleaming castle in the air, 
That lightens, breaks, and fades away, 
And leaves me floating on the bay 
This summgr noon with my despair. 


The very water lapping now 
Across my slow keel’s languid drifting 
Has bubbled ronnd her lip and brow, 
Perchance, perchance, with weary shifting 
Yon very sea-weed's streaming wreath, 
Knotted through lashings long and fell, 
Perchance from anchored beds of shell 
Arose upon her parting breath. 


For somewhere in the middle sea— 
I can not ever know the place— 
The only world of joy to me 
Sleeps quietly with heaven-turned face. 
Perhaps the shadow of some leaf, 
Borne from the north far out to sea, 
On her still dream may picture me— 
Calm with despair, but mad with grief. 


I dare not think of that wild hour 
Before she found the quiet rest, 
Clinging to life that threw her off 
As each crest struck her struggling breast. 
With sunbeams flecked, through doming waves, 
I only see her lying there, 
Free currents drawing down her hair, 
With closed eyes heedless whoso raves! 
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CHAPTER XX. 


TWO YEARS AFTER, 


LEAP, and a long one. 
i 
prairie was on fire—two years this morning! 
Hah! perhaps so. Well, 
me more like ten.” 

It is Uncle Frank who says it. His beard 
is more luxuriant, his eye is brighter, his face, 
if possible, more browned by the sun and the 
never-ending winds; certainly a stouter, come- 
lier Texan than we left him in our last chapter. 


ves 


| closely as we might; 
| believe it—I won't believ 


‘*Only two years since that night the | 


| 


| where I sat in the gallery 


but for art I can 
ve it—at least not yet, 
they even to try 
such a foolish thing till that day I went down 
to Austin,” replied the uncle. ‘* There was a 
fellow in the Convention with their Ordinance 


mv ] 


*“T never believed meant 


; but it seems to | of Secession spread out on his desk just below 


Leaning a little 


over the railing I could have spit right in the 


He is engaged, for probably the ten thousandth 


time in his life, in cleaning out his favorite rifle 


at a stump, the broad top of which has been | 
neatly leveled off to make a table, in his broth- | 


er’s front yard. Upon the stump lic his revolv- 
ers, with which he has just got through. 
children in the neatest household in Christen- 
dom are more regularly and thoroughly washed 
than they. You can see at a glance that his 
bowie-knife, which he has stuck into a tree be- 
side him out of Bessie’s ever-curious reach, has 
a new edge from whetstone and strap. He is 
refreshed, as he works, by having, every ten 
minutes or so, his rosy-cheeked and very plump 
baby brought to him to be kissed by his pretty 


| beled it, and put it on 
No | 
| there in the 


stead, 


wife, who generally seizes the same opportu- 


nity of kissing both of them herself, in view of 
the event for which all the preparation is on 
foot. 

Near by sits Venable at work, 


| do 
| 
cross-legged, | 


upon the straps and buckles of his uncle’s Mex- | 


ican saddle. 
satchel. Mr. Morton McRoberts isin th house 
writing vigorously at his desk. The ladies and 
servants are grinding coffee and baking bushels 
of biscuits and hard cakes, as if for an army 
about to march. Bessie is eagerly supplying 
all her friends with water for the washing, thread 
and wax for the sewing, chips fa® the baking, 


and innumerable questions for the answering. | 


But it is very evident that all the nnusual act- 
ivity of the hour revolves about and upon Uncle 
Frank. 

‘*Two years!” And the Texan pushed back 
the brim of his great wool hat from his brow 
with the left hand, holding his rifle, end down 
for the water to run out, with his right. 

‘*We lived so quietly, uncle, up here 
among ourselves—so happily, too, that we hard- 
ly knew or cared what was 
world. Why,” continued Venable, looking up 
from his saddle, ‘‘ my father always taught me 
the Union was patterned after the Solar Sy 
tem, each separate star having its own inde 
pendent axis and orbit, yet each and all 
volving about a great centre. I no more ever 
dreamed of the Union being broken up than I 
did of all the planets tumbling apart. It looks | 
to me like trying to upset nature itself. 


going on in the 


Will is manufacturing a leather | 


centre of it, and it was all I could do not to 
I told you about the young lady sitting 
next tome. ‘Just do it,’ she whispere . to me 
—she must have seen it all in my face—‘ do it, 
doit! I'll say it was me! IfI could o i‘ get 
my hands on it I would tear it up. J ain't 
afraid,’ she said. But they all passed it, and 
signed it, and put it in a long tin case, and la- 
a shelf behind the glass 
doors of the book-case in the State Department 
Capitol. 

“And that day they summoned Sam Hous- 
ton to the bar to take their new oath,” contin 
ued the Texan. ‘Yes, I was there that day 
I never will forget that fellow Clarke stepping 
up to the desk, 80 spry and piert, to take it in- 
when no Sam Houston answered. De- 
spising them, growling at them, striking at them 
right and left with his paws when they press¢ 
on him too near, like a big bear retreating slow- 
ly before a puck of giving way, but his 
eyes and teeth toward them all the time! I 
wonder,” added the spe with 
his oiled rag over the lock 
spoke—‘* 1 do wonder what w« 
the upshot of the 
ened te 
to do it. 


do it. 


I've seen it often since, 


curs, 


r, pausing 
his rifle as he 
uuld have been 
business if old Sam had list 
some of us! There were enough of us 
He had only to say the word, and we 


| would have sent that straw Convention whirl- 


| ting in his larg 


| stairs’—we were talking to him in his room 


all | 


We've | 


hands in the blood of my fel 
| you take some of these trifles to remember me 


;madmen who have got us, prophesying, as 


been too busy up here to study such matters as | 


ing soon enough! he said, 


I can see him now sit- 


* No, no, gentlemen,’ 
in that slow way of his— 
» chai y 
hearts se such i ke out of white pine while 
talked—‘ Nc, no, my friends; fools 


whittling crosses and 
he 
those up 

in 
ad- 
my 
Won't 


the basement of the Capitol— 
foremost to rnin; but no, 


‘are going he 
I can not imbrue 
low-citizens. 
by ?” holding out 
him, brimful 
and things. 
was 


iving, 
table by 
crosses, 

He a wise 
good man—that is, ot late 
he, had his good wife to thank for that 
was old, that was the trouble—too old 


he said, as we were les 
an old cigar-box on the 
of his tobacco- stoppers, 
Not a man of us took 
man, a great man, a 
years ; 
Sut he 


one! 


s 


There he lives this moment at his place on the 


bay, making a hard living 


wood to Galveston for 


. his hands boating 
growling at the 
he 
all. 


sale, 
| always did, only ruin, ruin as the end of it 
What I say—” 

‘* Better take the sober, sensible view of mat- 
ters which I do, Frank,” interrupted his broth- 
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er, who had come out from his writing during 
the last few moments, and was tossing Bessie 
in the air by way of exercise. ‘“‘ We are Union 
men. Yes; but why? Because our father was 
so before us. No one more devoted to the 
Union than our mother, too, for that matter. 
Then, all our nearest associates in Virginia 
held the same opinions. I am sure we never 
permitted a newspaper to come into the house 
that did not teach the same. So, ever since 
we were born. 
our opinions ; but no merit in you and I for that 
-—we couldn't he/p thinking and feeling as we 
do—it’s part of our very nature. And isn’t it 
exactly so with the other side? In almost ev- 
ery case their parents, associates, reading, have 
been exactly the opposite from ours, and they 
are, in consequence, just what they are to-day. 
Mind,” added he, with a species of calm warmth, 
‘not that [ do not hate their crime as much as 
any man can—not that I do not pray it may be 
an utter failure—not that I would not fight 
against it, however sorrowfully, if I conld—yet 
all my feeling for the men themselves is chiefly 
pity—pity—not hatred !” 

**Oh, these ladies, these ladies!” groaned 
the younger brother, as he proceeded to put 
his rifle lock on again, dipping each screw in 
the saucer of oil before him as he placed it in 
its hole. 

“You never were more mistaken, Frank,” 
replied his brother, coloring alittle. ‘ My wife 
naturally feels for her native State—is indig- 
nant at the outrages committed by the Feder- 
als! I have explained all the principles in- 
volved to her often. The feelings of the other 
sex are stronger and deeper than ours.” 

** And those Yankees up North talking about 
giving the women the right of voting; as if they 
didn’t rule the land already, at the South, at 
least. Idon’t know how about it at the North,” 
said Uncle Frank, mournfully. ‘‘ Not but what 
L respect and esteem and love them as much as 


any man doing his level best can,” he added, | 
earnestly ; “only I do wish with all my soul 


they would only, here in the South—” 
But what he desired of the sex was lost upon 


the ears of all by the sudden ringing of the din- | 


ner-bell, accompanied by the joyful cries of 
Bessie, whose feelings, being of that gender, 


were excitable, even in reference to dinner, | 


especially when, as in the case to-day, there 
was to be a pudding. 

At dinner there were a hundred things to be 
said, for there was no telling how long it might 
be before they would see Uncle Frank again. 
For so many weeks now they have had his trip 
in contemplation as to wear off a good deal of 
the eager interest in it they might otherwise 
have had. Near a dozen times before has he 
been all ready to start for Mexico—provisions 
all packed, horse saddled at the gate—when 
something would arise to make it barely possi- 
ble for him to stay a little longer. 

“* You see, this is the way I put it up,” he 
had announced to all under that roof long be- 


I believe we have been right in | 


fore, and very often indeed. ‘There’s some 
things I can do; some things I can’t do. I can 
make a break for Mexico; but I can not go 
into the Confederate ranks—can not! For two 
jreasons, First, I would be mighty apt to shoot, 
| in the first battle, my own officers, who dragged 
me into the fight by the ears like a dog, against 
my conscience. Second, in any battle I migh: 
accidentally kill some Federal or other—and 
that, with my views, would be worse murder 
still. Moreover, suppose I did pester, and beg, 
and beseech until I got a detail to do something 
so as to stay at home, wouldn’t I have to tal 
that oath, eh ? 
is about 


Id die first !—at any rate, what 
as bad, leave wife and baby here. 
Yes,” the Texan continued, doggedly, ** I'll go 
to Mexico first!” 

“ This time you shall go, Frank, if I have to 
put you on your horse with my own hands, and 
give him a good cut with a girth to start him! 
exclaimed the elder Mrs. McRobert, in a laugh- 
ing tone, but with tears in her eyes; while her 
sister said nothing, only looked upon him with 
anxiety and speechless affection. 

* You know how it was with Mr. Maginnis, 
uncle,” said Venable, grown now nearly as 
large as uncle or father. ‘*That Tuesday I 
was there, while we were spinning that cabris— 
there it hangs—together, he said to me, ‘ Well, 
Venable, they've been here again.’ ‘The same 
men after the horses?’ I asked. ‘No, another 
set—three men. They said they had orders to 
seize my horses for use in the army. I only 
told them the first man who lariated a horse of 
mine I would shoot on the spot. With that off 
they went, saying they would see about it. 
I'm not afraid of them,’ he went on to say; ‘it 
is months ago they told me I must take the 
oath. I told them I wouldn’t. You must, they 
said; I won't, I replied. Why they'll kill you 
if you don’t, they told me. I can be killed then, 
I said.’ The reason is, he was Scotch-[rish— 
obstinate as he could be,” continued Venable. 

* And I told him, when he rode home with 
you that nig&t, how wicked it was to expose 
| his life for the sake of a few horses,” said Ven- 
able’s father. ‘‘I reasoned with him for hours 
about it, you remember. He told me that he 
was the first man in his county to pay his Con- 
federate taxes; that he always gave every Con- 
federate soldier that came along board and bed ; 
that while he couldn't and wouldn’t voluntarily 
| give any money to help the war, he gave as 

much as any man to the poor, the widows, and 
,orphans. He made me a solemn promise that 
|he would yield every thing rather than resist 
| and be killed—all except taking the oath.” 
“That was Wednesday,” said Venable. 
| Thursday morning sixteen men rode up to 
| the door of his ranch and demanded his horses. 
| He told them there they were, pointing over 
the prairies where hundreds of them were graz- 
ing. ‘And I will drive them up, and let you 
take your pick,’ he said. No, they wanted what 
jhe had up already. They went there only to 
kill him! He had only one horse up, his favor- 


g 


| 
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ite horse, the only thing then in the corral to 
herd up the rest on the range. They said they'd 
take that horse! Then he got excited, he had 
been trampled upon so long! You remember 
he led the horse out of the stable by the halter 
wrapped around his arm. The Captain of the 
men ordered them to seize the animal. Mr. 
Maginnis—oh!” continued Venable, with en- 
thusiasm, *‘ was not he a true gentleman? gen- 
tle as a woman, kind, even refined, when you 
once knew the man, under his rough clothes 
and great beard and plain ways, living out from 
society among his horses so long: a Christian 
gentleman, if there ever was one—Mr. Magin- 
nis drew his revolver, shot his horse through 
the head rather than they should have him. 
The next instant the Captain gave the word to 
his men, and there he lay, in his own stable- 
yard, sixteen bullets through his body!” 

“Yes, Venable,” said Will, eagerly, “ and 


you remember, while he was lying in his jacal 


gasping in death, the men who killed him were | 


sauntering over the place, laughing and talk- 
ing. One of them lounged into the room where 
he lay, and when Mr. Maginnis said, ‘ There’s 


one of my murderers,’ the man replied, ‘ Yes, | 
you old scoundrel, and I'll just put another bul- | 
I only 


let through you if you say a word!’ 
wish,” continued the excited boy, ‘*‘ I could—” 

“Silence!” interrupted his mother. ‘“ They 
were wicked men ; God will surely punish them. 
Yet the Federals too have done a thousand 
things as bad, even worse, in Virginia. There 
are abandoned men every where.” 

Yes, it was a terrible trial to the women in 
the South, even those who had been trained 
from childhood to love the Union; who had 
brothers, fathers, husbands, devoted Union men; 
who as fully understood all the principles in- 
volved in the war as any body. Hearing and 
reading daily, for years after the war began, of 
Federal raids; of the desperate valor of the Con- 
federate troops ; of heavy losses among relatives 
at the South, if not from their own negro quar- 
ters and smoke-houses; of deaths in camp and 
battle from among relatives and from their own 
hearth: then all the ingrained, life-long preju- 
dices of section. 

No one is denying the existence of the beau- 
tiful and eternal stars, ever moving in their se- 


rene orbits above us all; but oh! let us make 


all gentle, ay, just allowance for those between 
whom and these gathered dense clouds, hang- 
ing low and long and heavy with tears! Even 
while His awful hand accomplishes all His will 
on earth, the Heavenly Father bends pityingly 


. . . | 
over those on both sides bleeding thereby, far 
more pityingly than we whom little merit of our | 


own has cast on the right and victorious side— 


He, as much greater than we in love as in jus- | 


tice and might! 
3ut the family have dispersed from the table. 
A hundred things have to be done in case Uncle 


Frank really does have to be off to-night for | 
Mexico. Duke and Snap, evidently wide awake 


to something unusual going on, and frequently 


| silent. 


| they consume! 


conferring together as to what it is, have to be 
securely chained up, lest they should follow the 
one departing. Bullets have to be moulded ; 
clothes repaired and packed into the smallest 
space; the horse shod; nothing forgotten of 
sugar, salt, pepper, a little medicine, and a vast 
deal of coffee, from the haversack. Oh! a 
thousand things to do, and every soul as busy 
as possible, in order to avoid thinking of the 
actual leaving of Uncle Frank, whose broad, 
free, wholesome, hearty nature makes perpetual 
summer on theSan Hieronymo. A sort of Texas 
himself, with all its prairie and genial clime, in 
boots and broad-brimmed hat, is Uncle Frank, 
worth precisely seventeen million nine hundred 
and ninety-nine thousand Broadway and Chest- 
nut Street dandies! One pair of wistful eyes 
following him in his every motion this after- 
noon would have thrown in the population of 
London, Paris, Pekin, and Jeddo- yes, even 
Charlie, the baby, thrown in too—and not find 
his side of the scale even quiver thereupon. 
Only, in such times as these, you see, we all 
get used to such things. If the keen edge re- 
mained all the years through it would cut the 
heart to pieces. 

And so, before we know it, we have the yard 
filled with rough men, all garbed, like Uncle 
Frank, for travel. They came in, somehow, 
one by one—very quietly, too. Although they 


have stationed pickets all about the place to 


guard against surprise, every Union man of the 
twenty-eight there met by appointment is very 
Their horses all ready for the long 
ride—some of them, it is greatly to be feared, 
abstracted from Confederate Caballados on ac- 
count of points of wind, bone, build, bottom, too 
tempting to be resisted; the men eat supper on 
them as they sit, for they must make forced 
march to-night. And the amount of hot coffee 
The quantity of bread and 
meat handed to them by every member of the 
family, duly prepared for it and now hard at 
work, is wonderful ; but the number of tin cups 
of strong black coffee these drink, seated in the 
saddle, is something absolutely astonishing. 
Each man, with the two hundred and fifty miles’ 


| rapid ran to Mexico before him, seems to have 


all the stomachs—seven, are there not ?—of a 
camel to store for the trip. 

The motive with each is the one motive with 
all alike. As long as possible they have ‘‘held 
on” to home, hoping in some way to escape go- 
ing into the Confederate service. But Provost 
Marshal and Conscripting Officer are after them 
just now to that degree that they can hesitate 
no longer. And these officials will be ‘‘ after 
them” on fleet horses and in good earnest by 
to-morrow night, when it is known that they 
have “ broken for Mexico.” Not a moment for 
any thing now but a few pints more of coffee! 

The family can hardly realize it. An instant 
more, and the place is empty of them all; Un- 
cle Frank gone with them, too, from out of a 
whirlwind of kissing, in which baby takes an 
active part, and hand-shaking, none more de- 
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monstrative than Hark, Rohamma, Scip; Duke 


and Snap tugging at their chains, and protest- | 


ing vehemently ! 

Gone to Mexico! But for every touch of 
his horse’s hoofs upon the prairie bearing him 
away there is a heart-throb on the San Hiero- 
nymo bearing ever steadily upward in fervent 
prayer the one best loved, because most in dan- 
ger. And at the same moment there are many 
hundreds of like kinds of men—not the least 
valuable to Texas either—riding in the same 
direction from the same cause. And for a long 
time it seemed the oddest thing in the world to 
people in Texas slow to realize things, the idea 
of running away for life and freedom from the 
United States to—Mexico! Mezco! 


CHAPTER XXI. 


THE END AT LAST. 


It is a beautiful evening many, many long 
months after this eventful night. Both house- 
holds have been long living together in the now 


j we all said, Surely they will not forget 
| time—and how they forgot it again! 


| she has to lavish upon him not only all the af. 
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ish Charlie and I once were. Were we not. 


Charlie?” And she kisses the curly-headed 


| little boy, who is altogether too old and too fat 


and too restless to be in her arms as he is, only 

af 
fection due him, but his absent and imperiled 
father also. ‘‘ He has come and gone so often 
between home and Mexico unhurt that I never 
have hardly any fear at all now. And Vena- 
ble, too, to say nothing of brother Morton, 
You know how impossible it seemed for him to 
escape having to take tht oath when he was 
conscripted, how we had all ready for him to 
leave by himself for Mexico, and how they act 
ually forgot to make him swear. And when h 
got his detail to collect saltpetre in the caves 
} 


tI 
Yes, I’m 


| a firm believer in Providence; both of us are, 


thoroughly comfortable house on the Hierony- | 


mo, bound a hundredfold more closely togeth- 
er by the terrible times which have howled and 
foamed and broken about them like the waves 
about an island. Supper has been ready and 
waiting an hour now, cooling, in fact, in the 
kitchen, while Rohamma has grown warmer in 
the expression, to Hark and Scip, of her senti- 
ments in reference to Mass Venable, who is keep- 
ing them waiting. Not that she does not love 
Venable dearly; only it is a trial to her feelings 
to see so nice a supper ‘‘act'ly spilin’ here, an 
he knows it, an he a sittin’ on a log dar at de 
possoffis listin’ to de fool talk of dem poor 
*stracted white folks. May de Yankees make 
dem scatter!” 

**You better hold your tongue, woman,” says 
her husband, fitting a new helve to his axe 
amidst a pile of litter at the cabin door. “ Fur 
what we know Mass Venable been hangin’ two 
hours by de neck to a live-oak. Nothin’ more 
common dese last four years to people of our 
sort, an you know it!” 

Which effectually silences his wife. 

It is getting darker every moment, and the 
family in the house have become thoroughly 
uneasy about the absent one. Long ago Mr. 
McRobert has walked to the bluff which com- 
mands a view of the road, Bessie beside him. 
The ladies, standing with Will on the front 
porch, can see Bessie and her father shading 
their eyes with their hands, and looking down 
the road into the deepening twilight. 

‘*We have been so wonderfully preserved, 
and for so long, may God forbid any thing 
should have happened at last!” says the elder 
of the ladies. 

“T have no fear at all,” replies the other. 
‘Frank has been so amazingly protected through 
all the peril Ae has passed, that I have almost 
lost all apprehension, and you know how fool- 


ain't we, Charlie ?” 

**Yes, but Providence very often permits— 
Bless me, Venable must be crazy !’’ remarks the 
other. Not so incoherently as you might im- 
agine either. For in the moment it is said 
they can see that the young gentleman so apos 
trophized has galloped up to his father, jumped 
off his foaming mustang almost before it has 
been reined in; has given his father a good 
hug; has seized his father’s hat, and waved it 


|} and his own over his head with a shout; has 


caught up Bessie, thrown her, a heavy weight, 
higher by a yard in the air than he ever dared 
do before. Placing her on the ground any 
way, he has started on a run for the house; 
has seized Will, hastening to meet him, by the 
shoulders, and, placing one leg behind his broth- 
er for the purpose, has laid him flat upon his 
back on the ground, 

**Oh, mother!” he shouts, ‘‘oh, aunt, at last! 
at last! Great news! Glorious news! Best 
news!” And he makes a clutch at Charlie, 
evidently for the purpose of waving him over his 
head like a flag, his hat being dropped far be- 
hind. Prevented from this by the mother’s 
redoubled embrace of the child, laughing and 
kicking to get to him, he hugs first his own mo- 
ther and then his aunt in his arms, his brown 
and handsome face all sparkling with excite 


| ment. 


‘* Why, Venable, I never knew you to do so,” 
exclaims his astonished parent; and with real 
alarm, she adds, ‘‘ Is it possible—?” You have 
been drinking, she would have added, only it is 
too absurdly impossible a thing to say. 

“Oh, news, mother—news, aunty—the best 
news in the world!” exclaims the excited youth. 
Hark, Rohamma, and Scip having joined the 
party on the porch, increased now by the com- 
ing up of Mr. McRobert, Bessie, and Will, all 
eager to know what has crazed Venable, ordi- 
narily sedate, and specially sobered by the se- 
vere experiences of the last few years—experi- 
ences which have whitened prematurely many 
a head and broken many a heart even among 
those far from actual fields of battle. 

‘*But what is the news?” asks his father, 





and the eager eyes of all there crowded about 
him to know. 

“ Mr, Lincoln has been killed—assassinated 
—the news is certainly true !” 

A sudden sharp cry, as of intense anguish, 
from the negroes! Even in the shock of their 
own surprise the white family observe and are 
struck by it. During all the war it was very 
singular, in all families, Union or Secession, the 
whites imparted no information in reference to 
the progress of the war to the blacks, Stranger 
still, these neversasked any questions in refer- 
ence to it of the whites ; they seemed, so far as 
any manifestation in the presence of master, 
mistress, or the white children could evidence 
it, utterly unconcerned, uninterested. Among 
themselves, however, hoeing together in the 
field apart from white ears, around their cabin 
fires at night, the case was very different. 

“And do you call that glorious news?” ex- 

claimed Mr. McRobert, sternly, while all the 
rest stood silent and stunned as under a calam- 
ity affecting the very earth and heavens. 
“Qh no, Sir! no,no!” Venable hastened to | 
explain. ‘‘ Only the news has all come at once. | 
You know not a soul of us has been off the | 
place for a week. Oh, father, Richmond has 
fallen! General Lee’s army has been cap- 
tured! the Confederacy is gone! the war is 
over!” 

‘Thank God!” Mr. McRobert said it from 
the depth of his soul, giving expression to the 
feeling of every heart there. 

‘And yet I can not say that I do not also} 
have a sense of humiliation, a vague regret at 
it too,” said his wife, as they sat at the supper- 
table. ‘‘I do hope, Venable, you were prudent 
enough not to show any feeling at the post- 
office when you heard the news,” she added, 
with sudden anxiety. 

‘As mum as a mouse, mother,” said her 
son. ‘* By this time I have had experience 
enough in all that. Don’t you remember how 
it was when I was dowr at the Port last 
Christmas? That Monday news came there 
that Hood had captured Nashville, and that 
Sherman had been cut to pieces west of Savan- 
nah. Every body believed it, and oh how ter- 
ribly blue I was! You know I told you how, 
at the first dépét, as I was sitting there so blue, 
so very blue, waiting for the cars to start again, 
a Confederate officer came in and sank upon the 
seat near me, his face a picture of distress, ex- 
claiming, ‘It is terrible!—terrible!’ and told 
me of the telegram, just arrived at the dépdt, 
of Hood’s defeat and Sherman’s safe arrival at 
the sea. My face was like wood, but my heart 
began beating Thank God! thank God! thank 
God! like the ticking of a watch. While the 
cars were filled with people discussing the news, 
scoffing at it, General Hébert among them ex- 
claiming, with dignity, ‘Evidently false, gen- 
tlemen—unworthy your least attention! Asa 
military man I know it to be impossible and 
untrue!’ All the time—yes, and for hours aft- 
er—I kept saying to myself, Oh, thank God! | 
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| starch out of potatoes and wheat bi 


|hammerin’ at our old hoops—ma 


| forced into the ranks,” 
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thank God! thank God! My face was cold 
and hard as a mask, but a regular jubilee going 
on inside. Never fear me; even Will here, and 
Bessie, Charlie too, we've all learned to be pru- 
dent. We've been four years at school, ready 
to graduate in Prudence now.” 

“Tt all seems to me like a long, feverish 
dream,” said Venable’s mother an hour later, 
after the news had been thoroughly read and 
discussed, with the aid of the map, worn to 
tatters by perpetual use for now so long a 
time. 

** All your and aunt’s puzzling how to make 
new shoes for the children and yourselves out 
of old soles; how to get substitutes for coffee, 
and tea, and saleratus, and blueing, and soap, 
and all that; how to twist and pinch your bon- 
nets so as to last a little longer, and what a 
trouble we had having the spinning-wheel and 
loom made—such a spinning and weaving!” 
says Venable, joyously. 

**And moulding of and 


candles, making 


an!” added 
Will. ‘* What a time we had!” 

** And spoilin’ my aprons an’ things tryin’ to 
dye them with pecan-tree bark! And—oh yes! 
—and the saddles an’ bridles, Venable, you an’ 
Will were always tryin’ 
always comin’ to pieces 
tried them,” said Bessie. 

‘*Oh, what a sto-ry! They didn’t!” 


to make, so ugly, an’ 


in as soon as you 


re plied 


} Will. 


** Yes they did, Will,” persisted Bessie. 
did the shoes you an’ Venable made, the ugly 
hats an’ caps! How we all laughed at Hark 
that day he wore first the clothes ma made him 
out of our parlor carpet! An’ my funny little 
bonnet ma made out of my doll’s cloak! An’, 
aunty, how we had to cut up the counterpane 
into frocks for Charlie, until Uncle Frank 
brought us those nice things from Mexico. 
An’ oh, what times, aunty, we had twisting an’ 


“So 


an’ me an’ 
you!” 

“ And we all remember—hush, Bessie !—the 
sleepless nights we had lest Venable should be 
said Mr. McRobert 

‘*T remember very well your not allowing me 
to go outside the house during the day for weeks 
and wecks, for fear some one passing by should 
And how glad we were, as if we had 
inherited a fortune, that day I got my contract 
to furnish so much saltpetre a month, so as to 
keep out of the army,” added Venable. 

‘* You must not forget the newspapers, print- 
ed on brown paper and wall-paper and the 
backs of court-house blanks, which we used—it 


hu 


see me, 


” 


seems already as if it all were ages ago—to get, 
continued Mrs. Frank McRobert, ‘‘so full of 
great news, glorious news; and how miserable 
you used to look, brother Morton, over them ; 
how you couldn’t eat any dinner, noy play with 
the children; and how I could hear you from 
my room turning and groaning in your bed, 
or walking all night up and down, up and 
down!” 
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** Don’t you remember, aunty, how very blue | 


father was that night after Grant had besieged 
Vicksburg so long, and the paper proved that 
it was provisioned for two yéars longer, and 
could never be taken—never, never!” contrib- 
uted Will. 

**And—oh yes! — how pa said in prayers 
that night so often, Thy will be done! as if he 
was sick an’ dyin’; yes, I remember it,” added 
Bessie. 


** Yes, and that very night, sitting right there | 


at supper-table, you remember what you said, 
mother!” exclaimed Venable. 


the South, Morton. 


tones as nearly as he dared, ‘you can tell me 
of the wrong of secession. You may be right 
in the abstract’—I remember as if it was last 
night, mother—' you may be right, Morton, but, 
for one, I can not help wanting old Virginia to 
conquer the Federals. They are all of them 
Abolitionists, Morton, Ab-o-lition-ists !’” 

**Oh yes,” chorused Will and Bessie in a 


breath, “that was the very night Uncle Frank—” | 


“Came home from Mexico, crept into the 
window of my room so quietly after you were 
all asleep,” said their aunt promptly, and with a 
blush. 

“But oh, aunty, what a fib you told!” ex- 
claimed plain-spoken Bessie. ‘ You told ma 


nothing was the matter with Charlie when she | 


heard him cry, and went to your door to ask.” 

“Nothing was the matter, only a little fright- 
ened at his pa with his long beard. You know 
I wouldn’t let him disturb you all sleeping so. 
And how we astonished you with Uncle Frank 
next morning! And,” continued Charlie’s mo- 
ther, “how Frank laughed at you, Morton, for | 
being so blue, and told you how the victory at | 
Gettysburg was just the other way from what 
our news had made it, and all about the sur- | 
render of Vicksburg the very next day.” 

* And oh, the beautiful things he brought us 
all from Mexico!” said Bessie, clapping her | 
hands at the memory. ‘That was why I wasn’t | 
a bit sorry when he ran away again to Mexico, 
because I knew what beautiful, beautiful combs | 
and shoes and things he would bring when he | 
came back again.” | 

**T wonder who it was kept Frank in the | 
house, as if he had the measles, all the time he 
was here? And who—?” began Mr. McRob- 
ert, wonderfully brightened up. 

*“‘Of course I did,” said the young wife, 
stoutly, “after his guiding that Union party to 
Mexico. And to think of his having come and 
gone between us and Mexico six times safely. 
And that he can actually come home now, come 
in broad day, come to stay, to live all the rest 
of his dear life with Charlie and me.” And the 
joyful wife can say no more, but hides her face 
on Charlie’s fat shoulders and weeps silently, 
only she can not realize that the war is indeed 
over; it is too good to be true; none of them 
can, 


| 
| 
| 


“You said: | 
‘I’ve always thought they could never conquer | 
I've listened, my dear hus- | 
band, faithfully to all,’ mimicking his mother’s | 


‘But I wonder,” says Venable, at last, to re- 
| lieve the almost painful happiness of the mo- 
ment, ‘if we ever will enjoy any thing again 
as we did the newspapers and picture Harper's 
from the North Uncle Frank used to send or 
| bring us. Ido believe we got to know each of 
them by heart. And don’t you remember, fa- 
ther,” he continued, in the restless joy of the 
occasion, shifting yet again the kaleidoscope of 
the wondrous period just expiring, ‘how often 
we expected the Federals to arrive, no doubt 
on earth about it this time—dozens of times.” 

“And that afternoon,” broke in Will, “J 
came tearing in nearly crazy, and told you | 
knew they were coming this time, for I had 
heard their cannon down south, and how I hur 
| ried out my flag from where I had hidden it 

under the floor—” 

‘*Only thunder at last!” interrupted his broth- 
jer. ‘*Yes, and how you had barely time to 
| hurry your flag under the floor again as Mr, 
Barker came in to tell us of the Federal repulse 
at the Sabine.” 

‘“*The only people in this world,” said Mr. 
McRobert, after a long silence among the ex- 
| cited group, “who thoroughly understand and 
appreciate our national deliverance, who come 
nearest thanking God for it as He ought to be 
thanked, are the Union people at the South. 
And their feeling is—unutterable,” he added, 
with quivering lip and fast-filling eyes. 

* And to think that we will see the old, old 
flag again after so many years! I feel as if I 
| could hug and kiss it over and over again a 


| thousand times!” exclaims Mrs. Frank McRob- 


ert. 

‘*Why I thought it was Frank you loved 
most,” began her brother. 

‘““No, we love pa; but we love pa’s flag a 
hundred times most; don’t we, Charlie!” she 
replied, Charlie yielding only a sleepy assent 
thereto. 

** And now,” remarks the other Mrs. McRob- 
ert, as, at a late hour, they reluctantly separate 
for the night, ‘‘ for one, I am glad the war is 
over, yet I can not say I’m glad Virginia is sub- 
dued! I never want to see itagain. Never 
mind. We won't speak about it. Now the 
war is over, there is this, at least—Venable can 
go on with his studies.” 

“ And I can get some new books—bran-new 


| picture-books—I feel as if I hadn’t seen one for 


a hundred years!” said Will. 

“ And I can get a new doll an’ some real 
rock-candy! Oh yes, an’ some new dresses 
an’ hoops an’ round combs to break just as 
many as I please !” cries Bessie, ‘‘ now the bad, 
bad war is over!” 

‘* An’ we’s free!” says Hark, in his cabin, at 
| the same moment, but only to his wife, and in 
| strictest confidence. 

But, except Charlie and Ressie, no one could 
be truthfully said to have slept under that 
| roof that night. No, nor under hundreds of 
| thousands of other roofs that same evening 


Ls 
| either. 





THE 


CHAPTER XXII. 


IN WHICH OUR STORY COMES TO AN END. 


‘¢Yxs, home at last, home, home! For the 


next year or so I don’t expect to be outside my 


fence; for all the rest of my life I intend to 
whistle only one tune, except ‘ Hail Columbia,’ 
‘Star-Spangled Banner,’ and ‘ Yankee Doodle’ 
_it's about the only one I know—and that is 
‘Home, Sweet Home!’” 

You have guessed aright: it is Uncle Frank 
back again. He arrived last night—just three 
months and a half, to a day, since the events 
recorded in the last chapter. In magnificent 
health is the returned Texan. ‘If all the world 
over there is a nobler specimen of a man,” his 
wife says to herself, as she sits there looking at 
his open, generous, though bronzed and beard- 
ed, face, herself blushing at one moment, and 
pale the next with excessive joy—“ all the wide 


world over a husband to be prouder of, or a 


happier wife, why, then—yes, Charlie, you are 
right—get as close as you can—hold on with 
both hands !” 


Which advice is not needed by Charlie, who 


has coiled himself in a fat circle about his fa- | 


ther’s neck, and has hold upon his father’s lux- 
uriant beard with both of his chubby hands, evi- 
dently intending never again to let go as long 
as he lives. 
mother, who has tight hold upon her husband’s 
hand, kissing, when she deceives herself into 
believing nobody sees her, such parts of the 
beaming face as Charlie for the moment leaves 
open to approach. 

‘** And you have improved, Frank !” she says 
for the hundredth time. ‘*‘ Hasn’t he, Mor- 
ton ? 

‘*Amazingly! And this is the reason,” says 
the one appealed to, who dearly loves to trace 
all events to their causes, *‘ Frank has been ex- 
posed to incessant dangers for years now, day 
and night, and nothing quickens a man more. 
Then, he has traveled all over the Union, seen 


all its cities, associated with all its leading men, | 


made thrilling appeals to vast audiences every 
where—you see, Frank, we haye been reading 
about you in the papers. Most of all, you have 
gone heart, soul, and body into the grandest 
cause the world ever knew. Of course he is 
improved! No merit in him for it, I’m sure. 
Only I am afraid, afraid—” adds didactic Mr. 
Morton McRobert. 

‘*He won’t be contented to settle down to 
our quiet life at the ranch,” adds the other, 
with a flash of anxiety on her eager face. 

** Yes, I've thought of that. But do as you 
please, dear, you may do as you please; only if 
you will keep Charlie and I with you, in a whirl- 
wind if you wish, we will hold to you only the 
closer; won’t we, Charlie ?” 

“And after I have just said I would never 


leave home again!” exclaims the aggrieved Tex- | 


an. ‘Plenty to do on the ranch. Besides, 
look at the looking-up and branding stock—so 
many years arrears to be done; a little hunting 
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But he is not a bit worse than his | 


91 
between times—game has had its own way all 
these years; we will have to fight it a little to 
| keep it out of doors. Then there is Venable’s 
silver mine up north. As soon as we can geta 
chance we will look into that in good earnest. 
Most of all, after a while, not now, not for years, 
perhaps, but some day, certain, I intend to go 
on the stump!” 
**On the stump!” ejaculate all present. Un- 
| cle Frank is seated in the midst of a good deal 
of confusion, himself the radiant centre. He 
has known very well during all his absence of 
the privations of the family, in reference even 
to the most necessary articles of clothing. And 
during all that absence it has been a chief pleas- 
| ure with him to buy continually, while in the 
cities, such things as he supposed were needed. 
Six of the largest trunks are standing open all 
around hin—Venable, Will, Bessie, Rohamma, 
and Mrs. Morton McRobert at work an hour 
now unpacking them. As to Mrs. Frank, all 
she cares for is her husband; she hardly looks 
at any thing else. And a noisy time it is, as 
one after another of the exceedingly miscella- 
neous assortment is brought to light. 
has already come upon three dolls, beautiful 
beyond her wildest dreams, and, fortified from 
interruption behind a bulwark of dresses and 
shoes, rock candy, hoops, and flaming picture- 
books, is in unsatiated search for more, with in- 
cessant screams of delight ; Will, not much more 
silent than his sister, as he, too, comes upon 
articles evidently purchased for Venable and 
himself. Every now and then Mrs. Morton 
McRobert finds and unrolls some shaw] or dress 
altogether too costly for country life, or of a 
wrong shade or fabric. 

‘* Bless my soul, Frank, what did you buy 
she begins, But Frank’s wife shakes her head 
at her with laughing but earnest rebuke; if he 
had brought in the trunks a small crocodile, or 
a diamond crown, or a complete bridal outfit, it 
would have been exactly right in her eyes. 

** Well, you know,” Uncle Frank has replied 
to any special remonstrance of the kind, with a 
rueful glance at the article in question, ‘‘ you 
ladies understand shopping; I don’t. I saw 
that roll of lace, for instance, in the window of 
a milliner, or something of the kind, on Broad- 
way. I went in, and told the lady behind the 
counter—she had the freshest complexion I ever 
knew—it was one of the prettiest things I ever 
saw, and asked her if it wasn’t the kind of thing 
ladies sewed around the edges of their bonnets, 
or frocks, or sleeves—somewhere or other. She 
said yes, it was exactly that. I remember I 
paid a tremendous price for it. She was so 
kind as to show me those other things there. 
Yes, I bought them all. When I paid her bill 
she said I was a gentleman of excellent taste in 
| such things, hoped I would call again. You 
see I always had one trunk on hand at my ho- 
tel. It was so convenient to buy things as I 
“ame on them along the streets, to pack them ir 
when I came home at night; it made me feel so 
| pleasant, doing something for you all far away.” 


Bessie 


o” 
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And so good Mrs. McRobert could only groan | 
as she brought up article after article, holding | 


it up in mute appeal for her sister to see, who 
would only assent to her dismay with a merry 


nod, but not for an instant permit her husband | 


to be called in question therefor. 
‘«The stump! 


hang you!” says Venable. 


“They would now, of course,” Uncle Frank | 
“T think I ought to) 
I can wait. | 


cheerfully acquiesces. 
know that. But not after a while. 
The day will come when I can, yes, and will, 


take the stump in any part of Texas, and tell | 


them, kindly, you see, but plainly, all the facts 
of our case, no Federals in five hundred miles 
either. Two parties in this land are grinding 


away upon each other, in opposite directions, | 


like mill-stones, turning tremendously—” 
‘Why, uncle, in a mill it’s only one stone 


er stirs a hair—” begins Will. 
** Never mind,” says the Texan, with a smile. 
‘*What I mean is, the whole question before 


out. We'll get the fine flour at last! 
the sublimest revolution in all history could be 
completed in a year or two! No, Sir. 
are very few men understand how vast are the 
results we are arriving at. 
this great republic only and all our generations 
after us, but for all other nations in the world 
besides! I tell you—” 

** Law, Mass Frank,” breaks in Rohamma, a 


gorgeous package in hand, which her mistress 
had just thrust therein in mute despair, “dis 


here dress for me! It’s mighty splendid; but 


it’s stuff for parlor windows like we used to | 


have in ole Virgin—” 

“Hush!” says Mrs. Frank, with warning 
hand; and Rohamma pours the rest of her re- 
mark into the sympathizing ear of Mrs. McRob- 
ert, kneeling beside her among the open trunks. 

“Never mind. Wait till you hear me on the 
stump. Wait; that’s all; wait awhile. If I 
don’t know the people of Texas,” continues the 


know who does; and I tell you”—and here he 
rises in his enthusiasm from his seat and stands 
erect, Charlie cleaving with both arms, like a 


crab, about his neck—“‘ the Texans are the no- | 
Intelligent, ener- | 
|on his back at that; he landed on his feet a 


blest people on this earth. 
getic, truthful, ardent, wholesome, healthy, 
whole-souled! I tell you,” continued the speak- 
er, himself a fit specimen thereof, “* Texas is in 
the ore yet, but it’s the richest ore the sun ever 
shone on. Wait; that’s what I say; wait. As 


to the New Englanders, no one can admire | 


them more than I do for all their wonderful 
traits of character. Like the rest of us they 
have defects, of course. I have been up among 
them, off and on, for years now. They are 


bright, keen, cold, sharp—too sharp, overwhet | 


by eternal sharpening. More breadth, depth, 
warmth about us of the South and the West. 
It is like an axe. The Yankees are the edge— 


Why, uncle, unless there was | 
a Federal force right there they would shoot or | 


| home yesterday. 
that turns, the upper one; the lower stone nev- | 


Arriving at, not for | 


| been so hunted, you know. 
the news ?’ he said, like a wounded man beg- 


steel, blue, and razorish ; we are the rest of the 


axe, thicker, stronger, more lasting. The edge 


| must go first, but the rest of the axe follows. 


Just wait,” he adds, wincing a little at Charlie's 
clutch upon his beard, and laying his hand upon 
the head of his wife, seated beside him; “'Tex- 
as is at school just now; the lesson is awfully 
hard to learn, but the discipline is tremendous, 
and the scholars are smart. It'll be with yu: 
like that poor Pete Hoogenboom I saw yeste; 
day—” ; 

** Pete Hoogenboom !” 
Venable in a breath. 

““Yes, I know all about his conscription,” says 
Uncle Frank, ‘‘and desertion. You thought 
here he had been hung, or had escaped to Mex- 
ico. Nota bit of it. He has been lying in 
the brake afraid to come in till he is a perfect 
savage. He came upon me as I was riding 
I’ve learned a way of look 
ing around as I go very sharp for game, espe- 


exclaimed Will and 


| cially sharp for bushwhackers these last few 


years, As I was riding I saw just about one 


| eye of the man peeping at me from an old, dead 
this nation is being steadily, if slowly, ground | 
As if | 


cedar-top pile fifty yards off the road to the 
right. Somehow I felt it was Pete. I halted, 


| 7, me 
| called out to him who I was, ordered him in a 
There | 


sharp way to come tome. It was a long time 
before he would. In fact I went up to him. 
He was almost stark naked. What with hair 


‘and beard and finger-nails uncut; starvation, 


sleeping on the earth, and miserable watching 
for his life, he had become a wild animal. He 
sat there on the ground, crouched together like 
a dying brute. ‘Colonel, what is the news?’ 
he said at last, glancing up at me like a wild 
thing fastened in a trap—sharp, but shaking all 
over. ‘Why, don’t you know, Pete? Where 


| have you been all this time not to have heard ?’ 


I said. ‘In the brake up here, Colonel. I 
haven’t seen a soul to speak to for months— 
Colonel, what is 


ging for water. I told him. Told him the 
Confederacy was gone to final smash—told him 


| the old flag was over us again—told him all— 
Texan, almost pathetically, “I would like to} 


all!” The Texan added, with kindling eye 
and cheek: ‘* He was, yes, drawn together like 


|a dying panther at my feet, looking up with 


glittering eyes, though, as I talked. As soon 
as I told him the war was over he gave a sort 
of bound. I tell you he left the earth a brute, 


man; yes, lighted on his feet erect as an ar- 
row, strong as an oak, a man again! And so 


| Texas will land on its feet again, the grandest 


State in all the Union. Just wait.” 

‘*This wretched abolition of slavery has to 
be settled first. Just to think, Frank,” exclaims 
Mrs. Morton McRobert, turning in the energy 
of her vexation from the open trunks to say it, 
“ Hark and Rohamma here, born in the family, 
raised with us from children, indulged, and 
even petted all their lives! As soon as Gen- 
eral Granger landed at Galveston he issued a 
proclamation freeing all the negroes, There 
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wasn’t a family in Texas but ealled all their 
people in the house the day they got the proc- 
jamation, and read it to them, just as we did!” 

‘And how did Hark and Rohamma take 
it?” inquired her brother, with interest, and re- 
suming his seat by his wife. 

‘‘ Well, for a long time they seemed bewil- 
dered, couldn’t work, would neither stand nor 
sit nor lie down, in a kind of joyful maze, per- 
fectly crazy I called it. Then they, and all 
the negroes in the country, took a sudden no- 
tion to leave—couldn’t realize they were free 
except by going off the place and living to 
themselves. Going to housekeeping! That 
was the cry among them all. Morton fixed up 
a cabin for Hark and his family on the south 
field; we gave them every thing we could pos- 
sibly spare—all owners did—toward their house- 
keeping, as they called it, poor things! You 
ought to have seen how solemn and import- 
ant they seemed! But they soon got tired of 
it, and begged to come back. We had missed 
them, of course, and they are back again on 
And now I do hope, you foolish creat- 
ure, you”—this to Rohamma, folding and un- 
folding the very miscellaneous goods, with a de- 
mure face, beside her former mistress—‘‘ you 
will have sense to stay where you are!” 

“You see, I’m teaching Scip to read and 
write and cipher, uncle, and you have no idea 
how fast he is learning!” Will, ceasing from 
pulling on a pair of new boots just drawn from 
a trunk, eagerly remarks; “and oh! I want 
so much to tell you about the break-up of 
the Confederate army at Austin; it was so 
funny the way they seized all the Government 
stores they could lay their hands on, every man 
riding off with a sack of coffee, or a dozen boots, 
or ever so many bottles of quinine! Venable 
and I were down there and saw it all.” 

‘** But it was not so funny to see the Powder- 
house thrown open to every body,” added Ven 
able, ‘‘men and children, wading in among the 
powder, inches deep on the floor, helping them- 
selves, carrying it off in hats and wash-basins. 
No wonder there were so many boys burned or 
blown up after, experimenting with their pow- 
der.” 

** And, oh yes, uncle,” breaks Will in again, 
“Venable and I saw General Shelby ride 
through Austin, at the head of his men, on 
their way to Mexico—more than three hundred 
of them, almost all of them officers—such no- 
ble-looking men! Every body said they were 
going to sack the towns as they passed through, 
but they didn’t. Kept the best discipline in 
the world until they got beyond San Antonio, 
at least.” 

** And a nice time they will have in Mexico!” 
added Uncle Frank. 
is, tumbling about the ears of all who go near 
it! One thing I do most earnestly hope—most 
earnestly hope,” he continues, with all possible 
emphasis, ‘‘and that is, that our own Govern- 
ment will have the sense to keep out of Mexico 
—to keep away from it in every shape, fashion, 


wages. 


**Rickety old concern it | 


and form! I know Mexico well; have been 
over it fifty times, in every direction, buying 
stock before the war, and traveling there dur- 
ing the war. All our business is to leave the 
Mexicans to themselves, keep away from them, 
let them alone! In five years or so Mexico 
will be in the Union; but it must drop into it 
of itself, after having utterly used itself up. 
With its mines and its rich lands and its de- 
lightful climate it is worth having, but not till 
the people who are such a curse to it have mu- 
tually pronunciamentoed themselves from the 
face of the earth! Providence? Any man is 
stone-blind, a born fool into the bargain”"—and 
the Texan is compelled to rise again to his feet 
suitably to express himself—‘ who can not see 
what a glorious republic God intends ours to 
be. Look at our Texas boys! Did ever men 
fight so, endure so, if it was under the wrong 
flag? And Texas never was whipped yet. 
Half a dozen times the Federals tried it, but we 
know how they succeeded! Texas was the only 
State in the Confederacy that wasn’t whipped— 
yielded only because the others were. Get these 
same men under the old and the true flag and 
see! Just wait, that’s all—wait! Those little bits 
of half-acres they call States in New England 
have been ahead of us all along in some things 
—settled first, you know—but their work is 
about done; ours is coming on! Only you 
wait until Texas comes fairly on the stage, all 
its obsolete follies sloughed off, its rich lands 
under cultivation, stock grazing by billions on 
its prairies, its quarries and mines worked; 
railroads, manufactories, churches, public- 
schools all over it; law supreme every 
league and dabor of land; absolute and equal 
justice and freedom as universal over it as its 
glorious climate! Then our time will have come! 
It will be like Franklin’s little old printing- 
press as compared with one of Hoe’s tremen- 
dous cylinder machines. We'll put New En- 
gland on a shelf, with a glass-case over it, for 
the sake of all it has been ; but we—we are the 
People of the Future !—ain’t we, Will? ain't 
we, Venable? ain’t we, Charlie? Things move 
fast these days: God knows there’s too much 
bitterness yet; many of our best people shut 
their eyes tight, and won't see the certain fa- 
ture! Only wait. Ten years from this time 
—no, say five years from to-day, we will all 
have agreed to forget the bloody past; will 
be a peaceful and united people. God Al- 
mighty wills it, and, in His own way, He is 
powerful enough to bring it about—yes, and 
wise enough and loving enough! See if I'm 
not a true prophet!” 


over 


INDOLENCE. 


T is pleasant sometimes to speak without 


superlatives. It is pleasant to advocate a 
cause when one seeks to mitigate a too harsh 
sentence and not to ward off a just verdict. It 
is pleasant to defend what all men attack, es- 
pecially when such championship is safe; and 
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all these things make it pleasant for me to speak 
of Indolenre. 

Purpose, Energy, Industry, have made their 
own apotheosis. With every rising sun the 
world sacrifices at their shrine. The busy hum 
of toil is an endless song of praise tothem. The 
surface of the globe has been carved by the la- 
bor of countless generations into a mighty bas- 
relief, which, like Achilles’s shield, tells the story 
of their deeds. 

And yet men pronounce their petty eulogiums, 


build their little monuments in honor of these | 


principles in themselves all honored, and cast 
the leavings of their prose and verse, their holy 
horror, and trenchant wit, and crushing irony 
at poor peaceful Indolence, whose very nature 
makes her an unresisting foe. 


Is it wrong to seek the bright spots on a tar- | 
nished escutcheon, to parry a few blows where | 


so many fall, to think that ‘‘Satan finds some 
mischief” for other hands than idle ones, and 
that inertia is not the most destructive of forces? 

Sloth has certainly been a very great imped- 


iment in the path of material prosperity. From 


her realm progress is banished. Her subjects 
live an endless dream. Each generation slides 
into the cast-off garments of its predecessor, 
too indolent even to changetheir pattern. Their 
history is an unvaried record of idle peace and 
lazy war, and they make it as coral insects do 
their islands, only by their death. 


advance of those nations in which her rule has 
been paramount, her influence on the race has 
not been all for evil. 
tial that the basest national characters are most 


slothful—a connection not generally that of ef- | 


fect-and cause, except that men of high and 
lofty aims are less often subdued by Indolence. 


Thus those races, which have retarded and | 


might have crushed growing civilization, have 
been overcome by its more energetic champions. 


barbarians who crushed her decaying power, 
Europe might yet wallow in the foul vices of the 
Cesars. Had the Oriental hordes who bore 


westward the banner of the Prophet displayed | 
the determination of the Europeans who fought | 
for the Cross, the Koran might be the Bible of | 


the world to-day. Had the aborigines of 


| lier than the fabled isle of Circe 
But while Indolence has thus checked the | 


It is, perhaps, providen- | 


olate waste. The harm that Indolence does is 

| at least negative. It retards the machinery of 
progress, but never reverses it. If it knows 
not sound of loom and anvil, it is also ignorant 
of the dissonant clash of arms. 

But even if we admit that slothfulness js 
hurtful to temporal prosperity, it is not there- 
fore regarded as a foe to esthetic development, 
In the mist before the drowsy eye of Indolence 

| there may flit the phantoms of superstition, byt 
there float also some of the loveliest shapes in 
all the realms of fancy. The efforts that exor- 
cise the dark spirits banish the bright ones also, 
From the idle brains of artists and poets have 
sprung creations of beauty which all our toiling 
world can never equal. Poetry is rarely the 
| product of a laboring brain, often the outgrowth 
of a quiet heart. 

But if all will still vilify the ease for which 
most battle all their lives, if these thoughts can 
not save the reputation of Indolence, we must 
;remember that if an enchantress she is the 
fairest of them all. Avarice, Anger, Ambition, 
Intemperance, cast their victims into an earthly 
hell. The pleasures they present are only pains 

disguised. Memory and Imagination cease to 
| be the fountains of joy, and become the pois- 
oned sources of agony. Remorse perpetually 
plies the scourge and rack. Indolence leads 
her slaves by golden chains through scenes love- 
a land 
“In which it seemeth always afternoon ; 

A pleasing land of drowsihed it is, 

Of dreams that wave before the half-shut eye, 
And of gay castles in the clouds that pass 
Forever flushing round a summer sky.” 


The votary is deaf to the call of Passion and 


Ambition. He endures no defeat, for he strug- 
gles for no victory. He has no suffering, for 
he lives beyond the reach of present trouble in 
the bright hereafter. The future to him is not 


| a contingency to be fought for, but a certainty 
Had imperial Rome possessed the energy of the | 


to be enjoyed. The airy palaces his imagina- 
tion rears defy all assault. He is not helping 
humanity on to the Millennium, but he dwells 
in a golden era of perpetual calm. 


“There doth the soul its features recognize, 
And read its destiny; 
The dark enigmas which perplexed the sense 
Fade in the wisdom born of Indolence.” 


America shown the energy of their conquerors, | 


the civilization of the continent might to-day 


be enshrined in the savage medicine-lodge and | 


the Aztec Tescalli. Did heathendom possess 


the pluck and purpose of civilization the prog- | 
God ad- | 


ress of religion might be stopped. 
vances right as much by weakening its assail- 
ants as by strengthening its adherents. The 
sword of Gideon must be drawn; but sleep 
and confusion and terror overcome the foe. 
Energy works evil as well as good. 
it covers a land with happy homes, adorns it 
with the glories of art, binds it together with 
railroad and telegraph, lights it up with church 
and school-house. To-morrow it will go forth 
with torch and sword, and leave behind a des- 


To-day 


THE MARSHES. 


} T about the middle of the night the sea be- 
gan to roar. 

I thrust together the logs upon the hearth, 
| for it was cool though the midsummer, and sent 
a sparkle of red flinders up the chimney to roar 
back in unison. 

It was in these lonely times, out there on 
that tongue of marsh-grass, when a wind was 
rising, that I liked the cheerful companionship 
of a snapping fire; but to-night the hearth 
seemed to share the vague gloom that oppressed 
myself, and the white-ashed smoulder of its 
brands was broken only by an occasional flicker. 
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[ was not quite willing to admit that my dejec- 
tion arose from the fatigue of a long tramp, but 
fancied rather that I owed it to the falling 
weather and the fitful sigh of a melancholy 
wind which, baffling here and there, breathed 
strange suggestions of the tragedy, abroad in 
the world, that had scarcely been encountered 
by my own experience, 

“{ had been gunning on the meadows, my 
float just at hand, hardly aware how time 
slipped by with its purling in the sedge till I 
found the river had left me, and I must wait for 
the next tide. Thus reaching home late, by 
the hour my bright little housekeeper had broiled 
a brace of birds the proper crisis of sleepiness 
had passed away, and I sat up answering the 
letters that Jack had brought from town in my 
absence. The roll of the sea outside empha- 
sized the perfect stillness of the house, and 
through a half-open door I could hear the regu- 
lar breathing of the child come soft and full and 
Now and again, too, there stole on my 
ear a step or the faint brushing of a garment, 
by which I judged his mother, my little house- 
keeper, still stirred about her room. Then the 
waves plunged afresh and drowned all murmurs 
in their muffled thunder. 

I was laying down my pen at last, when a 
singular sound startled me, not so much in it- 
self as in its repetition. 
ing to open the heavy wooden shutter across the 
window from without. I usually considered 
myself safe from intrusion at this hour, for the 
place was a point of long, low meadow running 
out into the river mouth, unapproachable at 
high tide except in boats, and only to be reached 
by land at other times after deep wading through 
black bog; while between me and the few small 
farmers of the upland stretched some two miles 
of dangerous water which none of us were in 
the habit of crossing for the purpose of paying 
midnight visits. Here I had erected a gunning- 
box of comfortable dimensions, for my own re- 
sort in the season, kept in order now the year 
round by my man Jack and his happy little wife 
Willy, the mother of the sleeping child. 

But listening to the endeavor just outside, I 
threw open the sash and assisted it. 

‘“* For God’s sake, Guinness, let me in!” said 
a voice I knew. ‘*This way! this way!” and, 
catching my hand as I half turned for the door, 
a man scrambled into the room, closed the shut- 
ter, and dropped the sash with a clang. 

At this proceeding I, for the moment, stood 
so much surprised as to neglect the rites of hos- 
pitality. ‘‘ Well, well,” I stammered at last, 
“quite as welcome, Laurence, by the window 
as the door! But just tell me,” I asked, ‘“‘ how 
is this you come like a thief in the night? 
Why, man, you look as if you had been hunting 
the hare with a vengeance!” And [I trolled the 
old catch, as I shoved its load of port-folios and 
pamphlets from a camp-chair, in glee over a 
companion. 

“* Hunted Zke a hare! 
he exclaimed. 


low. 


It was some one essay- 


Hunted like a hare!” 
‘Or fancying Iwas. But safe 


And, Guinness 


here—just for one long breath. 
—I am innocent—you believe 
** Innocent!” 
“Great Heavens! was it possible that yon, 
you too, could believe it ?” 
How— Is there any trou- 
ble? Are you out of your head, Laurence?” 
‘““T wish I were! O God! 


he cried, in such a tone as I had never heard 


that first ?” 


3elieve what? 
I wish I were!” 


before. 

I stepped to the hearth and expended some 
energy there. ‘*‘Come, come,” I said then, 
laying my hand on his shoulder, for he had fall- 
en into the seat—‘‘ you are cold. A bottle of 
wine, a bite and sup, a blaze and a bed, and we 
shall have you all right to-morrow.” 

He looked up and shook my hand off him as 
“ All 
good things in their way, and acceptable,” he 
said. ‘* But hardly, Guinness, hardly—” His 
voice quivered and he paused. And with his 
big brown hand upon the table I saw the pile 
of papers there rustle all their corners and shake 
too, 

It was a new phase of the man who, in a cer- 
tain fierceness of temperament belonging to 
him, had won many a savage sobriquet; for 
almost never, in the long course of my some- 
what heroic attachment to him, had I met— 
however much of it he might have felt—with 
any tender manifestation of emotion on his part; 
not even toward a woman. And to-night his 
words, his looks, seemed to speak as if he had 
a heart, and as if that heart were broken. 

‘*Something is the matter,” said I. ‘“ Lau- 
rence, that is plain. But I shall not hear a 
word of it till you break your fast on a plover, 
and wash down such a stream of sherry as shall 
put a little spirit in you.’ 

‘*You are master here,” said he, following 
me into the next And though I had 
other things in mind, I could not but admire as 
ever the lofty towering of his shoulders as he 
strode like a son of Anak, with his head bent to 
escape the doorway. But he did not raise the 
head again: it staid bent, and hung upon his 
breast. 

‘*Good wine, well spared,” said I, lighting 
my candle. ‘*What shall it be? 
sweet? There’s a new broach of Californian 
venture, portable gold—” 

‘“*No lady’s wine for me. 
brandy like a streak of fire!” 

He ate as a famished man does, with no 
epicurean lingering, with neither relish nor 
gusto, ate on till the plate was bare; and he 
drank his brandy neat. 

‘‘This infinitesimal glass of yours cheats a 
man,” he said, emptying itoncemore, ‘ There 
—I can look you in the face, Guinness, at last.” 

Just then the door opened, and Willy glanced 
in, flushed with an impatient smile that faded 
and left her cheeks white, while she partly drew 
back at sight of Laurence and his bold eye, re- 
membering it of old. 

‘* Oh, Sir, is it you?” she said, in her breath- 


he rose. He was nearly himself again. 


room, 


sour or 


A swallow of 
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less manner. ‘‘And Mr. Laurence too. I 
hope you’re well, Mr. Laurence, Sir. And my 
dear mistress also.” 

‘Thank you, Willy,” he said, hoarsely, as 
if the three words hurt him. 

The color fluttered up her cheeks again while 
he gazed at her, and she stood a moment, twist- 
ing over her fingers a fallen lock of her bright 
hair, a pretty piece of pink and white in her 
confusion and irresolution, half liking to be ad- 
mired, half angry with herself for liking it, and 
then tears spreading and shining over her eyes. 
Laurence turned away, jerking a word between 
his teeth. 

“T beg pardon,” said Willy then, stepping 
back, ‘‘ but I didn’t hear any one come in the 
door, and there were voices, and I thought it 
might be Jack.” 

‘Jack! Where is he?” I asked. 

“Oh, Sir, he’s not home yet !” 
letting out a tone of sharp foreboding. 

“Not!” 

“No, Mr. Guinness. AndI can't sleep. I 
heard the sea come in and I was half wild. 
He’s after rock-cod. 
up so thick you could cut it with a knife. And 
if his boat can live in such a sea as there is out- 
side, he'll be lost up this snare of creeks—he’ll 
lose his way and perish.” 

“Oh, go to bed, Willy. Jack’ll turn up all 
right. He has put insomewhere. We've been 
out together on worse nights than this.” 

*“T don't know, Sir. The air seems all heavy 
with misfortune.” 

“More of it, more!” muttered Laurence. 

‘*Oh, I beg your pardon, gentlemen!” she 
cried, clasping her hands till she wrung them, 
having wrought herself into a nervous spasm 
with her fears. ‘But I’m in such trouble. I 
can't sleep. And there’s Jack—and he was all 
alone. Just hear the sea, just hear the sea!” 
and she ran from the room and threw open the 
outer door. 

**Who is Jack ?” asked Laurence. 

** Her husband.” 

** And she makes such ado for him ?” 

I did not comprehend the bitter sneer. 
my hand round the candles to keep them from 
flaring out on the gust that stretched their long 
flames. 

**Why, you remember when she married 
him, Laurence ?” 

“Yes, good God, yes!” he exclaimed, and 
with such intensity that I thought to summon 
up the scene to discover, if I might, the cause 
of it. 

It needed no effort of memory to recall it, for 
this was but the third summer from that—that 
summer shining like a pharos over the gray 
waste of other days, illumined as it is by the 
perpetual light of one face flashing and flushing 
through it all—one splendid face, with its flaw- 
less features, with the pallor of its brow, the 
color burning on its cheek like a bright leaf in 
the sun, with the sweetness of its smile, to see 
which seemed like remembering some delight, 


| freedom and the solitude of the spot were t 
| delicious to abandon. 


| decay, we lingered. 


she answered, | 


And here’s the fog rolled | 


I put | 


with the winy lustre of its shadowy eyes, with 
the darkness of the dropping tresses round it. 
Ah, perfect mould of woman, wealthy and 
warm! There was something intoxicating in 


| her glance ; her hair seemed alive and tingling; 


with her radiances, her rich, deep tints, looking 
at her was like a draught of sweet and fiery 
spirit. . 

It was in the time when, this box being newly 
finished, my friends gave it housewarming—a 
choice group, full of life, providently matron- 
ized, and with the world before them. The 
housewarming lasted from week to week—the 
Through all the blaze 
of the ardent August noons, and till September 
filled the air with monitions of her sumptuous 
A happy summer, brilliant 
as some bubble soaring in the light. The region, 
too, was new to most of us, threaded by slow and 


| narrow streams all confiuent together upon this 


place of marshes—half estuary, half river—on 
one side protected from open ocean by the bul- 
wark of an island, a nine-mile-long reach of 
sand-hills with their drifted piles and turrets 
sparsely wreathed with ivy and wild smilax, 
and in the distance so fantastically like dwell- 
ings that it seemed as if they must be peopled 


| by some race of beings between the denizens 


of the land and of the deep, and all night long 
resounding from their outer edge and from the 
bluff below the plunging of the sea; on the 
other side, dipping abruptly to the water, and 
curved and embayed in many a wide lagoon 
and half-hidden hollow, lay the long hills of the 
Hundreds, with their rounded backs like huge 
ruminant beasts. These low hills, always brown, 
and the white ramparts of the coast-line opposite, 
chained together further down in a silver ne 

work by the broad breakers of the bar, afforded 
but a quiet setting to all the costly color that 
glowed and gloomed between. For where the 


| hills retreated in wide amphitheatre, and the riv- 
| er, not yet swollen by its tiny tributaries, came 
| winding down in great silver loops, marsh after 


marsh reposed in vivid green, and bayou after 
bayou flashed behind, till melting far away in 
gleaming gauzes of faint haze the whole wil- 
derness of creeks and meadows, skies and seas, 
became one maze of beauty. But when the 
tide came in and sucked over all the reedy beds 
and acres of salt grass, brimmed from bank to 
bank there lay a sheet of soft splendor, broken 
only by a dark dazzle where the tips of the tall 
thatch sparkled like spears, or by the frothing 
of the current on the golden lip of some pro- 
truding sand-bar, while full of shoals and shal- 
lows every where near at hand transparent and 
berylline scales wasted themselves away into 
fields of gray and azure. 

Over all this stretched an enormous sky, full 
of light. 

The evening reflected its double here, and be- 
low in the breadth and depth an under-sunset 
burst and scattered its crimson flakes; while 
by night a planet struck a lane of light down 





the dusky floor; and standing on the low point 
of land, one could see the Milky Way spanning 
from horizon to horizon the highway of heaven 
itself. Seldom did any thing, save the wail of 
the plover or the echo of the row-locks, disturb 
the great silence that reposed above the ever- 
sounding sub-base of the sea. The restless 
tides crept in and out; the last drop no sooner 
emptied from its lees than the bows of the boat 
began to swing up-stream again—types of eter- 
nal change, yet full of peace. 

No wonder that here then we had watched 
the pageant of the summer to its end—for our- 
selves, the gun, the oar, the net; for the ladies, 
whatever they liked best. We of the coarser 
clay left the roof to them after curfew, and 
camped in tents outside. Brief nights, happy 
days! the house itself, a speck on the expanse, 
with its single sumach and its two haycocks 
that served to tumble in all summer, lying so 
level with the high tides that it seemed a mere 
nest upon the water; perhaps it was for this 
reason that Miss Saulsbury called them halcyon 
days. With Miss Saulsbury came her little 
maid Willy, and no sooner had my man Jack 
laid eyes on Willy than he knew his fate. 

But before I had done more than recall the 
gay stage of our little drama, now so muffled 
in mist and midnight, Laurence laid down the 
pipe he had filled, having smoked but a single 
whiff. 

‘**Let me get it-over,” said he. ‘* Are you 
listening, Guinness, or wool-gathering ?” 

‘* Listening, Laurence.” 

“Well, I shall not smooth matters: my spec- 
ulations have been unfortunate. So that there 
is nothing to meet the deficiency. And I am 
a defaulter for sixty thousand dollars.” 

**You!” 

“Yes, I! You heard what I said. 
any thing strange about that ?” 

‘“* Any thing strange! any thing strange! It 
is impossible to believe it!” 

He reached over the table, and grasped my 
hand till it ached. ‘*Thank you, Guinness,” 
said he. 

**T don’t understand you, Laurence. 
mean—” 

** Just what I say. 


Is there 


You 


Iam a defaulter for six- 
ty thousand dollars. The officers are after me ; 
but off the trail. The scent does not lie in wa- 
ter, you know; and I reached here with little 
less than swimming. But for the life of me, 
Guinness, I could not get rid of the idea that 
men and dogs pursued me in the marsh out 
there. I was crazed by it, like a fool.” He 
glanced down at his heavy boots, still clogged 
with mire; at his stained and bespattered gar- 
ments. Half his depression was gone, as he 
spoke, remembering the difficulties he had over- 
come, and fighting them again. 

‘*Tell me your story!” I exclaimed impa- 
tiently. 

**T)o I look like a thief?” said he, rising and 


glowering before me in the dim candle-light. | 


**Yet to-day it is bruited far and wide that I 
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have made off with my plunder. To the law J 
shall say nothing; it may think of me what it 
will, do with me what it can.” 

** But, Laurence—” 

**To you, Guinness, only this. 
begged a favor of you. 
lieve me.”’ 

** With all my heart, Laurence!” 

** Not with all your heart. With your brain, 
if you can.” He paused; then began, abrupt- 
ly: ‘*You used once to jest on my haste to be 
rich. Perhaps you were right; but I would 
have enjoyed wealth while enjoyment was pos- 
sible—while youth and relish lasted. Lately 
another person reproached me that I forsook 
home, happiness, all better ambitions, in an in- 
ordinate lust for money. It was warm—the 
evening befare last—unlike to-night when your 
teeth chatter with the damned chill. I had 
left a crowd, and had opened my wallet to see 
if its contents were safe. The bonds lay there ; 
and I held them in my hands a moment, exam- 
ining them absently. There had been words, 
[ tell you—high words. Then high-handed 
The bonds were caught from me, flirted 
across the gas-jet beside the mirror, flung blaz- 
ing out of the open window. I was palsied, 
Guinness. I stood and watched the burning 
morsels flutter upward over the roofs and fall 
in dying sparks scattered to the four winds. I 
was ruined. And I did nothing.” 

‘There was nothing for you to do. But all 
this is simple enough. It seems to me that you 
have your remedy before you.” 

‘**Not even if I could use it! What judge 
or jury would believe that story? And no 
judge or jury shall ever hear it! Ineeds mnst 
tell it to you, Guinness. There must be one 
man in the world assured of my integrity.” 

“Thoroughly assured of it, Laurence.” 

‘* As for the rest, if I were guilty the justice 
of the thing would make it sufferable; but be- 
ing innocent I can not endure a felon’s cell!” 
And he walked the narrow room from end to 
end. 

“This is out of the question, Laurence. 
What Quixotism has gotten hold of you? You 
must listen to reason—come! for if you do not 
make a statement of the truth I shall!” 

He gave a short laugh. “I should have 
sworn you first,” said he. ‘* But if honor does 
not bind you, oaths will not. It would be idle, 
Guinness—for I should deny it all. No; in 
spite of my panic just now I see that I shall 
never be sought after here; you must take me 
down to the bar daily; I shall hail the first 
outward-bound craft and follow her fortunes, 
whether it is a fishing-smack from the Port 
above, or a schooner cleared for the Mediter- 
ranean and coming down the Ips. I shall get 
aboard and vanish out of this side of the globe. 
And if they want to ship no hands you must 
pay my passage; for I left all. I have not so 
much as a dollar in the world.” 

** And your wife, Laurence?” 

“‘She is away from home.” 


I have never 
I beg you now to be- 


ness. 
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“ But how is she to reach you?” 

“She has left home, I say!” he answered, 
bringing his hand down on the table till the 
glasses rung. 

Then I understood it all. 

I recalled, for a heart-beat, the last time that 
I had seen her. There was a change. 
ly did she seem content. 
not, a woman’s happiness depends on one 


| come! 


| 


!” And his eyes on fire, his face spark. 
ling, his whole bearing bristled with energy and 
action, he flew for the tackle and the boats and 
was off with Jack, hauling up, hand over hand, 


| wild with the spirit of fishing till starlight, 


Searce- | 
Married, loving or | 


alone; and if he, immersed in his pursuits, | 


should have outraged her with apparent apathy 
—apparent or real, how was she to know? 
what way it all happened who was there that 
could say ? 

I went out to the door and called Willy in. 
She had been trying to build a bonfire for beacon 
on the point, but the dampness would not allow 
it to kindle. She obeyed me, coming back wet 
and cold, her hair hanging limply round her 
face with the heavy vapors and dews. 

“Patience, Willy, patience,” said I. ‘ You 
must not be surprised to hear Jack's whistle 
out of the fog at any moment now.” 

“Oh, I know, Sir! I’m sure you'll laugh at 
me—I wasn’t born to be a fisherman's wife. 
It’s always just so with me. Oh, I know if I’m 
not patient I don’t deserve him! But it’s hard— 
it’s hard!—I'll go in and see to baby,” said 
Willy, with sudden resolution, and in she went. 
But as I still stood outside her figure was flit- 
ting up and down the room, and every other 
minute she came and pressed her little face 


against the pane and searched the night for 


Jack. 

I was thinking of Laurence. It was always 
useless to combat him. There appeared to be 
nothing to do except to help him on his way— 
the sooner the better. In some foreign country 
perhaps he would put his matters right once 
more. 
look into the little lighted dining-room and see 
him. His arms were stretched out upon the 
table, and his head had fallen between them, 
his whole attitude being the complete abandon- 
ment of despair. How different a creature he 


seemed now from the Laurence of that summer | 


day when he, lounging in his open tent, pipe in 
mouth, I on the grass, and the rest of the house- 
hold asleep, Miss Saulsbury sat on the veranda, 
her face turned away from us, and looking out 
on the tranquil tide of the swelling river! It 
was the high silence of noon; now and then the 
melancholy whistle of the plover fell, heard 
clearer as the distance grew ; now and then the 


report of*some rifle rolled and repeated away | 
among the low hills with a music of airiest | 


echoes till it died in a puff of sweet sound; 
now and then the blue wing of a teal showed 
itself among the sedges; now and then a wild 
goose dived; all else was perfect quiet. Sud- 
denly two gray gulls, their under-wings flash- 
ing like snow in the sun, went swooping and 
fanning up the river and uttering the sharp, 
griding see-saw of their cry. 

“Mackerel! mackerel!” cried Laurence, 
springing to his feet. ‘The mackerel have 


I came round to the door where I could | 


In | 


found in him. 


Yet the insane delight and vigor of that hour 
was only the lighted side of this great shadow 
in which I saw him now. 

There had constantly been this intensity of 
animal life about Laurence. It seemed is if 
vitality, like a flame, reveled more freely in his 
massive proportions than in a cramped space, 


He enjoyed his senses thoroughly. The very 


|} abundance and acuteness of sensation which 
| constituted so powerful a creational nature was 


perhaps the attraction that my feebler being 
It drew like a lode-stone, It 
mastered women too in some unaccountable 
way, for one would have expected, instead of a 
sympathetic, a repulsive force from any thing so 
fierce and strong toward the delicate and subtle 
feminine fibres; and under the lowering black 
brows, out of the cool depths of eyes almost 


like emeralds, there sometimes shot a look to 
|make one shudder. 


But I attributed this 
strange power to his being thorough-bred ; his 
elements had been assimilated countless genera- 
tions since, and had remained undisturbed ; all 
his characteristics were in their perfection; he 
was the genuine Laurence, and his stock was 
pure now as at the root. There was little in- 
tellectuality in this composition—a horse valued 
above a boat, a gun more than either; there 


| was much pride in it, but scarcely any tender- 


ness, I should have said; he was merciless, and 
would have walked to his purpose over the 
spirting heart of his best friend. With all 
that I loved the man. 

Perhaps I should never have known half this 
but for that summer: in such a place, with a 
whole horizon around you, there was small room 
for concealment. 

As for Miss Saulsbury—she was not a wo- 
man of ideas—she may not have had much 
strength of character—I can not judge her— 
she was too beautiful! Whether I remember 
her one morning, a breaker scattering all its 
diamond drops about her head, while she 
laughed upon us and slipped back into the sea ; 
or standing in the evening gloom far out on the 
low point while the fishing-boats came in, and 
waving a torch above her till in the falling 


patches of light she seemed looking from a 


star. She was full of odd and trifling contra- 
dictions; she could open the lobster-net from 
which the others fled, shrieking as it came up, 
and, taking them behind the claws, could coolly 
lift the angry desperadoes out, struggling lengths 
of live heliotrope-stone, that might have wrench- 
ed an unskillful finger from its socket. Just now 
I stumbled over the snapping-turtle, an immense 
and ugly subject, that could hold a branch be- 
tween his jaws and defy you to remove it, and 
on whose shell she had cut the date three years 
ago, while Laurence detained him for her; !nt 
when she had drawn the tiniest shiner in she 





could never take it from the hook, but always 
held it up for help, in a little appealing way, 
half coquetry, half qualm—while at any time a 
harmless green snake, three fingers long, thrilled 
her with shudders. I could recall, at the mo- 
ment, the look of abject horror with which she 
met Laurence one day when his white hound, 
a snarling beauty, snapped at her fingers and 
tore them; and she, in a quick transport to be 
as quickly repented, dashed away the smelling- 
salts he proffered and set her little heel on the 
shattering vial—whereat Lawrence, in an in- 
stant, seizing the dog by the collar, had dragged 
him down to the brink and held him, with all 
his struggles, under the tide till he could float 
to shore like dead drift-wood ; then coming up, 
dark and fierce, she met him with that smoth- 
ered cry, the half-raised hands, and a face full 
of white, shivering fear. It was days before 
she raised her eyes to his again. ‘‘ You think 
I am a vampire?” said he, boldly to her at last. 
‘**No, no,” said she, ‘‘I am afraid lest you hold 
me under water some day till I drown.” And 
the look came again that made her counte- 
nance vacant of every thing save terror. ‘‘ Then 
I shall drown with you,” he replied. ‘‘ Suppose 
now we enter bonds to keep the peace. I will 
promise not to hurt you provided you do me no 
harm!” And he snatched her hand and would 
have kissed it had she not exclaimed that he 
hurt her already, and freed her fingers to shift 
the rings upon them. Finely attempered in 
some sides of her nature as she was, there 
was nevertheless a drop of hot blood in the 
veins, never absorbed nor eliminated, but al- 
ways showing itself in unexpected heats and 
not like that Damascus 
blade that bends and bends without breaking, 
and, when it cuts, cleaves through and through ; 
but bending to-day like a willow wand, to-mor- 
row she scattered in fiery sparks and splinters. 
Trivial things did not disturb her till, heaped 
one upon another, they toppled over in a crash ; 
with her you seldom knew though what was 
trivial and what was great; for though the 
whole day she would endure the vexatious 
caprices of a child, yet at the word of an equal 
she might flash into a fever-fit of anger that ap- 
palled you. Perhaps the most remarkable con- 
tradiction of all about her was that, in spite of 
such characteristics, she charmed and won all 
hearts; she ruled you with her haughty tem- 
pers and her sunny sweetness alternately, there 
was nothing monotonous in her—you ruled her 
through her countless superstitions ; for, nowise 
religious, she paid deference to a host of them ; 
trembled at spilled salt—if not at spilled smell- 
ing-salts—dreaded Fridays, and starved sooner 
than sat down thirteen at table. But what 
mattered all this? 
enough for her to do. She would have been 
majestic had she not been so lovely; with her 
stately motion and her idle air she seemed al- 
ways like some queen who had lost her king- 
dom. SolI said one day to Laurence. ‘“ Let 
her divide my throne,” said he, 


passions: she was 
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Breathing and being were | 
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I felt that instant as if the carthshook-aTittl 
under my feet. Then I knew that it had been 
a long purpose of his, and knew, too, that I wa 
but stubble in the flame of his breath as lx 
went forward to his desire. But I hardly be- 
lieved that he loved her—I hardly believed him 
capable of any deep devotion of the heart—his 
pride alone required such magnificence in a 
wife, his will was resolved on triumph. Still I 
had fancied her kind to me; and if she were, 
why, strong as he was, I could even then hav 
fought it out with Laurence. 

He took her off clone with him that day, the 
day he said that thing in his float, fringed out 
with wisps of hay to deceive the wary game up 
among the labyrinths of creeks that pierced th« 
marshes to the base of the sand-hills, he afte: 
yellow-legs or peeps or whatever happened 
across the bead of his rifle, she to bring back 
wild woodbines and plant them at the door— 
the wet drips from leaf and tendril as I stand 
under them that night. 
slowly enough with those two away—to me ai 
least it did—the sunset faded and still they did 
not other floated in the 
smooth river, there came the dip of other oars, 


The afternoon passed 


come ; voices over 
then the stars stole out, and by-and-by through 
the clear, cool air we heard the far-away bell: 
ringing nine. We had not feared till then, for 
Laurence was equal to any emergency; but 
after that the little maid Willy put every om 
to their panics, and we began to picture all con- 
tingencies of evil as we stood looking up-stream, 
when, just before midnight, gliding along like 
a spirit, a sail came slowly in from the opposit« 
direction; and Laurence lifted Miss Saulsbury 
out, carried her over the weed-strewn cobble- 
stones that were scraped in long phosphorescent 
lines of pale fire under his heel, and set her down 
among us—her beautiful face shining whitely out 
of the depths of his shaggy pea-jacket that had 
been wrapped about her. 

‘“*A pretty fright you have given us! 
cried, the ladies gathering round her, for Wil 
ly was in a state too near hysterics to be of 
service. But Laurence vouchsafed no answer ; 
only strode back to pay his skipper ; for though 
they had gone in the float they had come back 
in the Bluff boat. 

“Good people,” said he then, returning, 
‘* fewer questions and more deeds. 


we 


Get some- 
thing hot, Miss Marian, if you please. Jack, 
build a fire—you expected us with a vengeance ! 
Willy, come out of that, and make your mis- 
tress comfortable! If you're going down cel 
lar, Guinness, I'll go with you, so far as some 
soda-water and brandy with a dash of ginger in 
it.” And having scattered the crew, while one 
flew for lunch, and another for hot foot-baths, 
and a third for every thing that was not need- 
ed, he waited upon Miss Saulsbury to the house 
with a peculiar protection of manner, a lordly 
but gracious taking-possession, that, smiling up 
at him, she accepted, certainly, that night, as if 
it had been rest. 

“ We were lost,” said he to me after a while, 
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as he gulped his soda-water, having toasted his | rence made calculations in his note-book, | 
feet at the fender. ‘‘Out of one creek into | whistled for the wind. 
another. I thought I knew them all; but the) ‘‘Does it come for that ?” 
tide was going down ; it was getting dark, and | putting up his pencil. ‘‘ You don’t know the 
following what seemed the channel, I perpetu-| art. Now, if Miss Saulsbury accompanies me, 
ally found my boat’s head in the grass, with no- | I will fill your sail in time for the train. Oth- 
thing but grass before it—the tide, falling from | erwise I shall have to row you back.” 
one creek, making eddy into the next below, so! She took up her little mandolin, which almost 
that you went up the second thinking you were | always went where she did, and the arpeggios 
going down the first. ‘Then the little poison | came bounding out from her fingers’ ends, while 
fog—I had rather see ghosts—came creeping up | Laurence opened a hurly of whistling such as 
like rarefied ice; it was colder than the grave, no bird on the bough might ever dream of ri- 
the float as ticklish as a tight-rope, neither of | valing—a perfect burst of swift, melodious glad- 
us able to stir. I thought she would perish, | ness, mellow and clear, soaring and sinking, 
though she said nothing. She was frightened; | full of giddy trills, and lingering in long, sweet 
she has that same horror of death that I have. | notes and answering echoes. Into it he wove 
I found I should never make my way out; soI | the plaint of the plover, and such cries and calls 
turned about, ran the float as far up the marsh-| that a flock of wings came whirring over the 
es as it would go, took her in my arms, and | mast, high in the air above us. No voiceful 
waded through to the sand; then I set her | warbling of passionate strains ever made more 
down, and, holding her hand, made her run | delici ious music than these strong flute-notes 
with me till she was warm. So we went down | falling over the undertone of the strings, drop- 
the island to the Bluff, Sir—a long pull, I can| ping at last into melancholy tunes, so sweet 
tell you, and thence took a boat up the open | they made you smile, and so sad they made you 
river for home. And here we are, and there| sigh. And, as if not to be outdone, a little 
you have it, and so good-night.” | breeze came and curled the clear green behind 
There was a broad spar!e in his eye, and | | us jnto a snowy ripple, and filled the sail, and 
only a half-hidden exultation in his tone. He | blew us on a while, so that motion was a 
hugged himself a moment, looking into the fire; | | dreamy bliss. Miss Saulsbury laid down the 
then laughed, and went out to his tent. mandolin, and, leaning over the boatside, dab- 
Laurence started for town the next morning: | died her hand in the tide. On that hand, as it 
he went always once or twice a week; for he | flashed white in the sunshine while she played, 
would not neglect his business, much as we | I had noticed her ring flash too, burning like a 
gibed. Usually I took him up that one of all | coal of fire. It was a heart-shaped carbuncle, 
the little rivers for which the wind lay fairest, | set in a mere twisted thread of gold so invisibly 
and in the village at the head he caught a train | fine that the carbuncle often seemed to lie on 
and left us, appointing tryst with some one for| her finger like a drop of red heart’s-blood. 
the last train that night, or the first one next | now she lifted the hand, and it was bare. 
day to take him back ; or else relying on the | I have lost my heart!” she exclaimed. 
luck that so seldom forsook him as to make Laurence laughed. 
him almost fear it. In one way or another it; ‘‘ My ring,” she said, leaning over again, and 
so happened that Miss Saulsbury was always | searching the clear stream, ‘‘'The water washed 
with us on these journeys; thus, then, she re- | it off. I must have it!” 
turned alone with me. But on this day Lau-| It was just where a withered tree was set to 
rence wheeled about as he left the boat—the | mark the entrance of the river, over a patch 


asked Laurence, 


Just 
** Oh, 





last night seemed to have given him prescript- 
ive right and title—he flung a long wreath of 
crimsoned bramble-berry leaves, just snatched 
from the bank, round her neck like a‘ fetter— 
‘**T trust her in your hands,” said he, as if he 
committed a charge. 

Had I refused it then there might have been | 
hope for me; but he was off—and once accept- | 
ed, what to do but to fulfill it ? 

We had had the most quiet of all quiet sails, | 
simmering up Rowley River under a fervid sun, | 
carried along by a nearly imperceptible breath, | 
so lightly that the bittern on the border neyer | 
stirred as we slipped by, and the little swallows | 
perched upon the sprit and floated on with us, 
up between the lovely meadows of the stack- | 
yard gate, retreating into ancient wood, till we 





reached pasture-land and orchard and the sta- 


tion on the hill. 
yesterday's fatigue, breathed the very spirit of 
the sail, lay back, and seldom spoke. Lau- 


of pebbly bottom on one side; but we could 
none of us see the ring, though we went round 
and round the spot; and while we looked the 
last time a fresh waft of wind floated us on and 
left the place behind. 

‘“« Why does it vex you so?” asked Laurence, 
| as she still bent over, and her glance grew dizzy 
among the white clam- shells and green pebbles. 

‘*Oh, it terrifies me!” she replied, looking 
up with troubled eyes. ‘‘ It is like an omen.’ 

* An omen ?” 

“Yes. I have had it so long. I always 
| kept it as a symbol—you shouldn't laugh !— 
where that goes I must follow!” 

** And is that so dreadful ?” 

She shivered in all the heat. 
terror,” she said. 

‘* There we differ,” 


* Absolute 


“Much as 


he replied. 
Miss Saulsbury, languid with | I avoid my fate, fear the inevitable, and dread 


death, as we said yesterday—” 
**But only,” I interrupted, “with such an- 





tipathy as the high meridian of organized life 
must feel to dissolution and decay.” 

‘Yet, after all,” he continued, ‘‘I could think 
of no pleasanter end than gently drawing down 
these sun- warmed waters into the unbroken 
rest.” 

“Rest!” she said. ‘Tossed on every wave, 
lashed about by sea-weed, fattening the fish. 
Oh, it is horrible! such coldness, such darkness 
—roaring in your ears, bitter in your mouth, 
sliding its slippery tons upon you—the heavy 
blackness of annihilation! O God! deliver me 
from dying in the sea!” 

‘* And yet we live upon the water here.” 

She smiled at herfervor. ‘ Mr. Guinness is 
so careful that I am never afraid with him,” 
she replied. 

“Thank you,” said Laurence. ‘“ As for me, 
I shall drown you the next chance I have.” 

‘*T am sure you will unless I get my ring 
first,” she responded, lightly. ‘ ‘Ah, what 
might that man not deserve of me!’” But 
here the whistle of the train came round the 
wood; we got out the oars to help the sail 
along, and touched the little landing just in 
season for Laurence to dash up the hill and 
leap on the platform of the last car as it slid 
by. Something detached itself from his sleeve, 
where it had caught, and fell into his hand ; it 
was the long, red spray of bramble-berry leaves 
with which he had fettered Miss Saulsbury a 
moment since. Whether a smile lit up his 
tawny face, or a cloud darkened it, one could 
not see, as he wound the wreath about his wrist 
and waved us a farewell with it. 

Jack was at the landing, in a boat laden with 
commissions — chiefly Miss Saulsbury’s—con- 
cerning Willy’s outfit. 

Willy's mistress was not a wealthy person, 
but an unfailing annuity placed her at perfect 
ease, and, now that her little handmaid chose 
to leave her, enabled her to give gear and goods 
without stint. All this ado had risen since the 
day when Jack made such a haul of mackerel 
with Laurence; then, wind and tide being fair, 
he had set his companion ashore, and had taken 
the boat’s load up to the Port above, coming 
back next tide with a fifty-dollar bill of his own 
in pocket. On the whole Jack never lost by it 
in the seasons when I had my friends about me. 
Perhaps it was seeing this, and knowing that 
clams and cunners and cod lay at the front 
door, lobsters’ round the corner, and almost ev- 
ery thing else in the garden-patch, made Jack 
think his berth was wide enough for two. He 
said as much to Willy. 

Willy was a busy little body, blithe and brisk. 
Her chief beauty was a skin like cream; but a 
happy face, with great gray eyes and rippling 
auburn hair, the tint that few but poets love, 
made her a pleasant sight in every one’s opin- 
ion but her own, She had looked at Jack in 
admiring awe, very much afraid of him at first, 


then warming into familiarity, and finally nest- | 


ling under his wing without knowing that she 
did so, 
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“Me?” said Willy, when he told her his in- 
tentions, ‘* What—me, with my red poll?” 
And she hid it in his elbow. 

““Yes, you, my darling, with your little sun- 
beam of a face to warm my winters here,” 
swered Jack. And thereon it was settled. 

Every body in the house had bestirred them- 
selves when Willy blushed and confessed to Lau 
rence—who questioned pitilessly, smiling down 
with an amused face from his altitudes—what 
Jack had already told him. These parcels in 
Jack’s boat now were the last of all. Few brides 
of her rank had ever come to their own so well 
provided. The novel proprietary sense gave 
the little minx a certain subdued importance 
which was not the least pleasant thing about 
her. A room had been set apart for Willy’s 
own, furnished with a rosy chintz of wandering 
wild-convolvulus pattern; a little noiseless clock 
on the mantle told the days of the week and the 
time of the moon; and pretty prints were hung 
about the wall; for, having always served with 
somewhat well-bred people, Willy was in a way 
well-bred herself, and would miss certain small 
refinements of surrounding. ‘The carpenters, 
too, had been there putting up a shed; and last 
of all, in the neap-tides, when the water was so 
low and the land so dry as to make it easy, Mr. 
Laurence made his appearance in seven-league 
boots, amidst much uproar and confasion, driv- 
ing a cow and her calf before him from the 
main land, which property he bestowed upon 
Willy in due ceremony, making her half crazy 
with delight. It brought back the time when 
the child had a home of her own far up in the 
country, as she put her arms over the cow, 
which turned great gentle eyes upon her and 
ate the grass out of her hand. Shy as a bird, 
always ready to take flight, Willy wore in those 
days a little hectic of expectation, pleasure, and 
alarm, that it needed only a word to spread into 
burning blushes. Laurence never spared the 
word. In our necessarily democratic manner 
of life there the demarcations between superior 
and servant were in a measure lost sight of, 
and Laurence had, by means of this, many a 
chance for his jest. As for Jack, when sur- 
prised in Willy’s company, he grinned and 
touched his hat till he wore a place in the 
brim; but he never let go the little hand in his 
for all our looks and laughs. 

So to-day we raced our craft down, he and 
I, Jack coming in an oar’s length ahead, in 
spite of Miss Saulsbury’s wild attempts at trim- 
ming the boat, which after all, perhaps, were 
the retarding causes, since I was wont to boast 
as stout a stroke as Jack’s, though not, as he 
was, to the manner born. To-morrow was 
Jack’s wedding-day, and the following noon we 
were all to leave this watery Eden to its Adam 
and Eve. 

Miss Saulsbury was learning how to do with- 
out a maid next morning, and trying to pack 
her trunks herself, though Willy's tearful ob- 
jections could well be heard without. Marian 
and Maud were cutting wedding-cake and mak- 


an- 
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ing a fearful mess of it. My mother sat placid 
and smiling, her gray hair shining softly in the 
light, as she set some last stitch for the little 
maid—I think all the ladies felt about Willy as 
they used to do when they dressed their dolls— 
the rest were off on their pleasure; so that I 
went up to the station for Laurence alone. 

He was there waiting for me, sitting astride 
a fence, into which he had been cutting carica- 
tures of all our profiles. He clasped his knife 
and ran gayly down, and we pushed off again, 
he talking rapidly, full of some new speculation 
which was running like wild-fire through the 
city. There was a head-wind, so we rowed; 
but the tide ran down with us. We were near- 
ly off the place where the withered tree was set 
to mark the entrance of the river, when he drew 
in his oar, 

** Anchor here, Guinness,” said he. 

“Here? What for?” 


**I am going to have her heart,” he said, | 


standing up and casting off his clothes. 

I rested on my oar with a blessing for tardy 
wits. Nothing stirred in all the wide and love- 
ly loneliness while he stood there stripping in 
the sun. Directly afterward he had dived. He 
came up as quickly, snorting and spouting like 
a sea-monster, and climbing into the boat ex- 
amined what fardel he had found; it was only 
a double handful of shells and a bit of coral 
from tropical seas, washed up here and in over 
the marshes by the last southerly storm perhaps. 

“T shall be gone longer this time,” said he, 
as he went down again. 

He remained under water nearly a minute. 
I could see him below, the ripples settling round 
him, and the refracting sunbeams playing all 
manner of fantastic pranks with his outline, so 
that a dozen mermen seemed to be following 
their slippery sport about him. At length he 
rose and caught at the side of the boat. 

‘* Steady, Guinness ! 
with your oar. Allright! 
know.” 

He shook the drops off him like a water-dog, 


Laurence luck, you 


and held his open hand to me; the wet ring was 


blazing like a little bale-fire on his palm, 


‘*'T'reasure-trove,” said he then, working into | 


his garments once more. ‘‘ Now blow, wind, a 
prospering gale! Confound these oars! We 
sha’n’t get down till dark.” 

However, we were there before the noon, and 


Laurence had enough to do the rest of the day | 


in gathering his own traps and scattering those 
of every one else with the effort; in jesting 


Willy whenever he came across her—and that, | 


in our informal customs, as I have said, was 
often enough; and in making his peace with 


my mother therefor, sitting with sunny humil- | 
ity at the dear old lady’s feet, and knotting in- | 


extricable snarls in her yarn—a universal nui- 
sance that afternoon whom none of us could 
have done without. 

It was early dusk in those September days— 
twilight that constantly misled us into thinking 
it later than it was—so that we were waiting in 


Make a lee-board there | 


the parlor two hours before the clergyman ar- 
rived. Brocklebank was to bring him down 
the Ips, and the wind having died away he 
would be obliged to row, and that made him 
later still, so that, Jack and Willy not having 
come in, and mirth lagging with every one loth 
to part on the morrow, they fell to playing 
games of forfeits—cards being deemed profane 
on the occasion, and as bringing odium on the 
company, besides, in the approaching eyes of 
his reverence. Laurence sat talking between 
Maud and Marian; among the others, wit) 
Maud’s sharp satire and Marian’s droll wit, he 
seldom said much to Miss Saulsbury. To-night 
he had not even looked at her. She was by 
herself, in a great arm-chair, sitting with folded 
hands and downcast eyes. As for me, I was 
unquiet that evening, and staid nowhere long. 

It grew so tedious at last that I ordered cof- 
fee. 

I had just carried Miss Saulsbury a cup. 
Laurence rose and went to cross the room for 
another. 

‘*A forfeit! a forfeit!” cried pretty Mrs. 
Byrd. ‘‘The first to cross the thread, Mr. 
Laurence!” 

**T see no thread.” 

‘That makes no odds. Some threads are 
none the less potent for being invisible.” 

“'True. What shall it be ?” 

** A song!” she answered, clapping her white 
hands, as people of white hands are apt to do. 
“A song!” the others echoed, delighted with 
the impossibility ; for all our mock operas had 
fallen through for want of the heavy bass which 
Laurence should have sung, and which he had 
vowed he could not, unless they wanted a cho- 
rus from Aristophanes. 

He stood now, leaning one knee on the seat 
of a chair, his arms folded across the high back, 
while they all enjoyed his expected confusion. 
His glance went slowly round the room; it 
rested on Miss Saulsbury. ‘Then he sang— 
that song that crusts itself with sweetness as 
the centuries fleet by it— 

“Drink to me only with thine eyes, 
And I will pledge with mine; 
Or leave a kiss but in the cup, 
And I'll not look for wine. 
The thirst that from the soul doth rise 
Doth ask a drink divine; 


But might I of Jove'’s nectar sup 
I would not change for thine. 


IT sent thee late a rosy wreath, 

Not so much honoring thee 

As giving it a hope that there 
It could not withered be. 

But thon thereon didst only breathe, 
And sent’st it back to me; 

Since when it grows, and smells, I swear, 
Not of itself, but thee!” 


So deep, so passionate, so powerful, the voice 
lifted her eyes whether she would or no, and 


| constrained the shivering gaze, for the very mu- 


sic made one throb in answer. She was com- 
mitted, so to say, in listening to such a song. 
It was a pronunciamento, a public avowal that 
she could not discredit, a solemn act of seizin. 
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He moved away presently to get his coffee. 
She rose, then, in the course of a few moments, 
and slipped from the room. 

I saw her shortly after out on the grass, with 
a lamp in her hand, searching for something 
in the dark, warm, windless night. Jack and 
Willy were with her. Presently Laurence join- 
ed them. 

‘You have lost something ?” he said. 

She did not reply. 

“The ring,” answered Jack. 

‘“ Ah! how was that?” 

‘*We came down here to see if Brocklebank 
was handy, Sir; and I took it out to show Wil- 
ly.” 

“ Hadn’t Willy seen it ?” 

“What if I had, Sir?” said Willy, smartly. 

“And so you lost it? Never mind, Jack; 
any other will do as well.” 

“Not if we can find this, Sir.” 

“Jt is such an ill token,” murmured Miss 
Saulsbury, forgetting herself a second, and still 
passing her lamp over the dewless grass. Lau- 
rence stooped with them. He rose, though, in 
a moment, and let them search on. 

“What will you give me for it, Willy ?” said 
he then, opening his hand. ‘“ Laurence luck,” 
to Miss Saulsbury. And to Willy: ‘ Let me 
see you try it on.” 

But Willy put both her hands behind her. 
“You will see it tried on at the fit time, Sir,” 
answered she. 

“Dear me!” said. Laurence. 
it, Trudge!” 

The two retreated. Miss Saulsbury was fol- 
lowing with her lamp, when Laurence detained 
her. ‘*Rings being the subject,” said he, “I 
have a word to say.” He disengaged some- 
thing from his watch-guard. ‘ There are laws 
respecting salvage,” he went on. ‘“ Perhaps I 
could claim this little red heart under them. 
But if I ask for bread, will you give me a 
stone ?” 

She moved with a trifle of impetuous surprise. 

“You value it, then?” 

““T have told you,” she answered, half melt- 
ing from displeasure. “‘It is a superstition I 
have. 
it,” 

** Mine too,” murmured Laurence. 

She held her hand for it. 
back yet. 

“That was a wedding-ring I held just now,” 
he said, 
wedding-rings this shall return, unless— 
desire it stillso much? Heart for heart! On 
one condition, then: that I place it on your 
finger for myself.” There was meaning not to 
be mistaken in his eye. 

She gazed on his face a minute, and the lamp 
trembled in her hand. 
She turned, then, searching about her, half, I 
fancied, as if she looked for help. 
If she cared for him how could I say? 
hers to act. 
his power. 


9” 


“There, take 


It was 
Yet no one could refuse to feel 


I feel as though my fate depended on | 
| wind does in the vines. 


But he kept it 


‘*But where the doges threw their | 
You | 


He took it from her. | 


None came. | 


He stood there waiting. Her hand lifted 
slowly, and hesitated. He caught it as it fell, 
and thrust the ring upon the finger, bending 
over it in a sudden way—a swift and almost 
savage gesture. Then— But what more he 
said or did or looked I do not know; for the 
lamp was out, and they two stood there alone 
together, in the windless, dewless dark. 


I did not go down to the marshes and the 
river-mouth next year, 

I had seen Mrs. Laurence but once since then. 
She was going out to dinner, and she swept by 
me, as I waited in the hall of her husband’s 
house, pausing only for brief recognition, state- 
ly and splendid, but no longer sweet. I said 
to myself, let the sacrifice be what it will, there 
is no woman but resents delay. Yet I was glad 
to have met her. I went in to Laurence then 
with a lighter heart. 

This year I was thirsty for my rivers and 
seas, and here I was among them. 

I came just at twilight; the wild rose blew 
out its first soft gales to meet me; and, going 
noiselessly from the shore, I looked through the 
window that was open on the river. Willy sat 
there, holding something tenderly in her arms, 
and gazing back at Jack with an assured smile 
that seemed to have welled up from her heart 
and settled over all her face. Then Jack kneel- 
ed, and with one arm upon the chair, laid his 
rough face beside the little head on Willy’s 
breast; and in a rush of happy tears, Willy 
bent her own bright head and made them 
three. 

I tip-toed back to the boat—that was not the 
place for me—threw out my anchor with a splash, 
knocked my oars about, and halloed for Jack. 
And when he came, Willy and her bundle came 
behind, and gave me such a welcome as one 
gets nowhere but at home. 

I could hear her singing now as I leaned 
against the doorway and remembered all these 
things—tired out with watching for Jack, and 
comforting herself as she rocked the child; and 
though it was not the sweet ‘ Balow, my babe,” 
of Bothwell’s Bride, there was something pleas- 
ant to me about the little voice crooning as a 


“Sleep on thy cheek hath laid 
His dewy blush; 
Then falling leaf be stayed, 
Dear flower, forget to fade, 
Hush, baby, hush! 
‘‘And be thy slumbers sweet 
As they are deep: 
Let none but heavenly feet 
About thy cradle meet; 
Sleep, baby, sleep !" 

All at once Laurence laid his hand on my 
shoulder, though I had not heard his step. 
“Stop that song!” said he, hoarsely. “ She 
used to sing it here.” 

But Willy stopped it for herself, hearing his 
movement, and hearkening beyond it. That 
she might not hearken for nothing the clock 
struck the quarter to one. 
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“You must go to bed and to sleep, Lau- 
rence,” said I. 

“Sleep!” said he. 
coals!” 


‘*Raked up in red-hot 


There was a singular expectancy about him, | 


an alert, listening air, as he stood with his head 
thrown back, his eyes fixed, and nostrils ex- 
panded. He seemed to be awaiting something, 
I remember thinking at the time. 

Willy looked out from her door, ‘‘Is there 
any thing the matter, Sir?” she asked. 

“Nothing at all, Willy.” 

‘You're not sitting up for Jack, Mr. Guin- 
ness,” sincerely hoping that Iwas. ‘ I suppose, 
Sir, he’ll come just as soon without.” She fal- 
tered a moment, seeming to feel that some one 
else there was in trouble too. ‘ Mr. Laurence, 
Sir,” she said then, as if she would do the best 
that in her lay, ‘‘you haven’t seen my baby 
yet.” 

He went in mechanically as she opened the 
door to him. The baby lay flushed and rosy 


in the wicker cradle, with his little fists upon | 


the pillow, and the rings of his shining hair all 
wet with his warm sleep—a chubby cherub 
enough, smiling in pretty dreams. Willy lifted 
one of the tiny curls away from his temple ; and 


then, clasping her hands as if to keep from | 


touching him, gazed smilingly down at her per- 
fect work. Laurence stood opposite, gazing 
down as well, One could hardly say what bit- 
ter thought so heaved his breast. 
ly, with a qnick, angry word, he turned on his 
heel and came out again to the door. 

So we lingered a last moment there, and ab- 


sently watched the moonlight breaking down | 


through the great bank of white fog that once 
in a while a casual puff of wind parted and roll- 
ed raggedly away. Not surprisingly or start- 
lingly then, but as if we had looked for it rath- 
er, a sound, a dull, distant thud, fell upon the 
silence. For a moment it affected us no more 
than if we had not heard it; then it was re- 
peated, but this time breaking and echoing ev- 
ery where about us, as if conducted from par- 
ticle to particle of all the midnight fog. 

“A ship in distress!” I said. 
the bar, probably, in coming down the Ips. 
They all carry a swivel.” 


But Laurence sprung forward, flinging me | 


back, leaning out into the night and listening. 
“There it is!” he cried. ‘‘I have been wait- 
ing for it. Come, Guinness, come !” 

“To bed?” I said, with a yawn. “ Willing- 

The drowsy god—” 

“To the boat!” he answered. ‘To the 
boat! To the bar! To that vessel there!” 

‘* Nonsense, Laurence, nonsense! Willy has 
just aired your sheets.” 

“Sheets? If I sleep at all to-night it will 
be in wet ones. Make haste, I say, make 
haste!” 

“*Make haste on such a hazardous expedi- 
tion ?” 

“Do as you like. For my part I am too 
restless to-night for any thing but danger,” he 


ly. 


But sudden- | 


“ Aground on | 


| said, striding off for his hat and returning with 
it in a breath. 

‘“* What earthly good can you do down there?” 
I asked, beginning to comprehend his urgency, 

“Unearthly, then. I must go. If you will 
not join me, then alone. Let her get. off the 
bar and away,” he said, sullenly, “I shall he 

away with her.” 
| ‘*How do you know that she is outward- 
| bound?” I persisted. ‘It may be a broken old 
| sand-drogher.” 
“‘T know nothing at all about her,” he re- 
| plied, with a vehement and impatient motion. 
“Only there is the place for me! It is what | 
came for. That gun calls me! For Heaven’s 
| love, Guinness—” 
‘** But we can not find a rod of the way.” 
‘A lantern and a compass! I know every 
| ripple between us. So do you. Good God! | 
}can see her now on the sand-bar, bowsprit in 
air, and the long black masts raking this moon- 
| lighted fog.” 
| “Oh, Sir,” said Willy, joining us, ‘are you 
| going after him?” full of her insane idea that 
‘every thing pertained to Jack. ‘It is very 
kind of you, but I don’t know—” 

“You're not afraid to be left alone, Willy ?” 

“Oh no, indeed, Sir. Jack’s been away 
|many a night when I hadn’t even baby.” 

‘*Then, Laurence, if you’re determined—” 

**T’ve no choice, Guinness.” 

‘*God bless you, Mr. Laurence!” cried 
Willy to him then, dry-eyed and eager. “And 
do as much for you some day if you bring him 
home to me!” 

He turned and looked at her, as if her words 

had just penetrated across the thickness of a 
|dream. ‘‘As much for me, as much for me!” 
|he murmured, relishing it like a ghastly joke. 
He waved his arm toward her, with his old gal- 
|lant way, ever ready for maid as for mistress, 
and hurried forward to the boat almost light- 
| somely. 
‘Oh me, me!” I heard Willy sighing, “I 
| always knew something, something would come 
| of it ever since the night we lost our wedding- 
ring! I suppose you won’t be long away, Sir?” 
| she asked me, as I passed her with my hands 
| full. 

‘*We shall all meet when the day breaks, 
Willy,” he answered, looking back at her an 
instant where, dimly seen, she held a candle on 
the threshold, and guarded its flame, that was 
already hazy through the mist, behind her red- 
dening fingers. Then we were off. ‘As much 
for me,” Laurence again repeated to himself. 
‘** Life is not long enough for all our wishes— 
there are prayers that can be answered only be- 
yond the grave. Beyond the grave,” he said ; 
‘for though lost, lost, lost here, she can not 
evade me there!” 

Then he took the oars, while I steered as 
| best I could—cut adrift, it seemed, from the 
whole round world, and afloat in the wild white 
| fog. It was deathly cold, and a wind that now 
'and then streamed through the vapor pierced 











us to the marrow ; we could see nothing but the 
billows of cloud about us, now turning up a fur- 
row of gold to some probing moon-beam, now 
wallowing in turbid masses thick and impene- 
trable. Still he rowed steadily on, only paus- 
ing to surmise our whereabouts; judging that 
we had passed Swallowbanks, hearing the roller 
grate on the pebbles at the foot of the Hun- 
dreds, listening for the long swell of the surf 
upon Bar Island. The wind had grown stron- 
ger by that, and, peeling off the mist, opened 
many a lane where one could see the clear green 
water tossing under us, and the moonlight glan- 
cing in the drip of the oars. With the tide mak- 
ing out against the wind there was a heavy chop 
here at the mouth; not seldom the oars leaped 
from the tholes, and we shipped a cross-sea that 
a us to the skin. When for a moment 
the fog dissipated and the cold light fell clearly 
through there were stretches of rough water 
far and wide, wild waves answering the breeze 
and springing into spray, the sandy Bluff was 
lifting behind us, and far ahead lights dipped 
and rose, and sounds of calling and confusion 
reached us brokenly upon the wind. Then the 
mist gathered once more, the fearful fog-bank 
floated in, the lights grew large and dim, and; 
were drowned in the dense reek between; and 
making in their direction Laurence bent over 
his oars till they smoked themselves, and we 
danced across the water, from crest to crest, 
like a foam-bell. There was no sound but the 
dash and tumult—such music at other times ; 
and we neither of us spoke. Somehow all this 
whiteness and dimness and chill through which 
we plowed filled me with a sense of supernat- 
ural things ; as the gelid dampness puffed fresh- 
ly in my face it seemed like a breath from the 
tomb, and dismayed me with foreboding —a 
vague and awful intimation; my teeth chattered 
in spite of me, and my hands were numb upon 
the tiller. Then the roar of the breakers and 
the boom of the surf were close upon us; we 
could hear the shelves of sand tear off and slide 
from the shore ; through the parting fog a broad 
revolving ray of the Ips Light showed us sheets 
of rock and foam under the bow, the waves 
pitched us up and down like a part of their 
yeast and spume; a chance one came rising 
and rushing over, seized us in its teeth like a 
straw, and, shaking us in the air an instant, 
swept on across a low ledge and left us, with a 
shock and shiver, in still water. Behind us 
rose a great shadow magnified in mist, lines of 
tracery and cordage sketched themselves with 
spectral indecision overhead; the dim lamps 
rocked slightly up and down beside us, the 
voices and the calls resounded all about us, and 
we were floating over the same sand-bar that 
had wrecked the schooner. 

She lay some rods from the main land, at the 
opening of a little cove, and on the sheer edge 
of the channel, water all about her—one end 
lifted high on the shoal, but wedged and imbed- 
ded in sand, her stern settling lower and lower 
down in the deep stream, already covered above 
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the hatches; as the tide left her, her masts 
making less and less angle with the horizon, she 
must heel and capsize. Those two red eyes of 
the dim lamps seemed shining out of the un- 
guessed face of some spectral monster waiting 
on her ruin. 

I knew her at a glance, even though the thick 
air in which she loomed majestically—a veteran 
of these waters, a fruiter between the Ips and 
Sicily—the Belladonna, that had battled many 
a stout sea-fight with whistling storms, was rear 
ing her old figure-head for the last time, and 
preparing to lay her bones along the shore of 
that quiet cove. If any one—I thought just 
then—if any one had wished to leave this hem- 
isphere, and, sure of some unfailing stipend, 
wear away the balance of remaining days in 
foreign parts, this would have been a chance 
to take—but baffled as fate loves to baffle us. 

‘Well, Laurence,” I said, ‘‘ here we are! 
Now to work !” 

“Take the oars, Guinness,” he answered me, 
approaching to put himself in my place, “and 
keep her off while I see what there is before me.” 

There was deep, deep water before him. 

As he swung the lantern slowly round I de- 
tected fragments floating about us—hardly such 
ballast as might have been thrown out to lighten 
the schooner off; one oar that floated by—a 
large white oar, with its zinc-bound blade— 
struck me familiarly. If the Belladonna had 
first crashed into Jack’s whale-boat in the fog— 

* Jack!” I called. 

** Ay, ay, Sir!” came back to me out of the 
dimness, ringing startlingly, as if one had in- 
voked a phantom and it had appeared. 

““ Where are you?” I called again. 

“In the yawl, Sir! Been run down, and 
picked up. Don’t get foul of the hawse, Sir! 
They're taking off the passengers!” His voice 
sounded from somewhere leagues away, though 
there was but half a cable’s-length of the fog 
between us. 

The captain of the Belladonna, having fired 
his guns and hung out his lamps when he found 
himself aground, imagining then that the return- 
ing tide would ease him off, had in nowise 
dreamed of such a mishap as be at last found 
befalling him. When the danger broke upon 
him he had made all haste to dispatch those on 
board into safety. With the current constant- 
ly drawing the boats down and away, a cable 
had been tackled, passing over to a second boat 
that was anchored firmly further on; and warned 
by the swiftly falling tide, those more timorous 
ones who had waited for others to try the way, 
or those who had magnanimously stood aside, 
now clambered on the great rope across some 
half dozen yards or less of dark water, till they 
could drop into the boat that lay beneath and 
ready to receive them, for the wreck, acting 
like a breakwater, made every thing still in its 
shadow. Though I by no means regretted 
coming, for every such scene is good experi- 
ence, I did not see that we could be of use. 

i There was scarcely any danger in the brief pas- 





i 


eel 
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sage am the vessel, ond even that might have ‘had suneks the keel and pare perhaps the 
been obviated had not a tardy comprehension | strong current had swept him down with all its 
of the situation rendered safer methods too slow | tumbling silt to the stormy bar; but Laurence, 
to try. and the burden in his arms, substance or shad- 
‘*Back water, Guinness!” said Laurence, | ow, never rose to light. 
standing in the stern. I obeyed him with a With the change of the tide the wind changed 
couple of strokes that sent us where we could | too—a soft, warm south wind blew and stripped 
discern the dark line of the cable shaking im- | the vapor from the sea and from the sky, pil- 
mediately before us, and hear the wind whistling | ing it in pearly battlements along the east as 
in the rigging a shrill olian note. |morning broke. How soft, how silently the 
Some one had just passed over the rope and | dawn came up, with only the washing of the 
been caught by the arms of the sailors stationed | ground-swell on the coast! the erystal star dis- 
in the receiving-boat. solved like dew above, « rosy glow sheathed the 
The cable dipped again and trembled, and pale moon, and melted in the dazzle of the 
another figure came toiling hand over hand, | blue—with all so still in heaven. When the 
dropping along its little length till the place of | day breaks, hesaid. Alas! only when it breaks 
rescue should be reached. |on the everlasting shores, only with the dawn 
Laurence lifted the lantern and held it over | of the eternal day, should we all meet again! 
his head. It must have made him a giant in| Jack rowed me up the river at laf. Wet 
the enringing mist. Its light fell upon his face, | with the night the green meadows sparkled un- 
I faney, before it struck outward in a broad | der the sun, the creeks wound up their way in 
flash. For, suddenly, the hand that had been | silver, the fishermen were out, the unseen gun- 
creeping along the rope paused—paused with a | ners made their rifles ring among the hills, the 
white clutch, while the lantern’s ray paused too, | river-mouth was fresh and bright once more, 
and, building its long beam upon the fog, threw and as we went the old sweet loveliness crept 
first a fiery arrow that made something flame | over all things like a charm. 
redly on the hand and sparkle like a little bale- Some dream I seemed to have dreamed—the 
fire there. I saw the face then, full in the | fog, the wreck, that wild, fair face, its phantas- 
flash, gazing wildly out of the blackness of the | magoria clung to me. The night was a black 
ship—saw the splendid face with its flawless | gap—the years of a generation might have 
features, with the winy lustre of its shadowy | passed with those four hours. I could not think 
eyes, with the darkness of the dropping tresses | that Laurence had left my life; I could not 
round it, dropping and blowing back on the | imageto myself his handsome, haughty face in its 
wet wind, But the color had burned out upon | last passion of death; that his proud strength, 
the cheek and left only its gray ashes there, | his gallant ways had ceased was less easy to be- 
while for the ancient sweetness of the smile a | lieve than that the sun was quenched. It was 
blank, cold horror froze the lips to stone. It | impossible that I should see his smile, should 
was but a glance I had, a glance that sears and | grasp his hand, should hear his firm foot, his 
sears the brain. Then, whether the sight of | fearless voice, never again. What business had 
inevitable destiny and doom were branding her, | the careless day to shine? We were together 
as she hung there in that swift instant, or wheth- | a little while ago. I sat there still; but where 
er the awful unknown of death were better than | was he—his life, his spirit, his power? What 
meeting the wrath of the man whom she had | had become of his mere presence then? I 
wronged, or whether in a sudden terror strength | could not consent to that dark certainty of see- 
and volition alike were paralyzed and failed, | ing Laurence no more. 
still gazing at him with the fixed amazement of | We passed the Knobs at length, pushing their 
those frightened eyes, then the fingers silently | reedy heads through the rapid tide. A seal 
opened, the rope shivered and thrilled with the | sunned himself among them. We made the 
rebound, the dark, deep waters parted under | shore, and went up to the house. 
her and closed above her. | Willy had the coffee smoking in our cups. 
A cry rent the air, and followed her. ‘‘ Stand | She had seen us far off through the glass; at 
off, Guinness, stand off! She is mine!” He | first, perhaps, with a pang at making out but 
called her by her name. ‘‘Come back,” he | two; then her heart in her mouth at sight of 
cried. ‘You shall not escape me! For I | Jack’s old hat. 
love you—” She was standing with Jack when I went in, 
With the words he had plunged, and was her arms lifted and clasped round his neck, her 
pursuing her down the rushing depth. The | face hidden inside his vest; a little glad sob, 
moonlight sifted through again for a single mo- | | half stifled with it there, for he had told her no- 
ment; the light of all the lamps, flung toward | | thing except that he was safe. A sunbeam en- 
the spot, went searching after them. I saw him | | tered through the open window, and traversing 
rising in the watery gleam. I thought he held | the room, fell over the basket on which the baby 
her in his arms. Then I saw him no more. , lay ; he had tossed his coverlets aside, and, 
It was a mad hour we spent there as the tide kicking and crowing with desire, was reaching 
went out. One mad hour and another. No- | his little hands now after the broad ray .vim- 
thing answered to our calls, nothing to our | | ming full of glittering motes above him. Wil- 
quest. Perhaps, passing under the wreck, he | ly ran to take him, and held him up to Jack, 
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with the light nestling in every golden cur! till 
it made a glory round his head. But, crowing 
and capering still, the child reached again for 
the sunbeam. I remembered who had stood 
looking at him last, and had turned away that 
night in passionate despair. I gazed from him 
then out on the shining scene of my watery 
world beyond, at the sky filled every where with 
light. Such abundance, yet such want! The 
idle scope of earthly aims smote me with its 
hollowness. Grasping at the impossible forev- 
er here; those only who lie in silence and dark- 
ness, I said, can know the depth of peace. Per- 
haps he has his sunbeam there. Ah, happy 
they that rest! 

Rest! is there none but that-of the forgetful 
I glanced again into the room, at Wil- 
ly laughing up so gladly with the child in her 
arms, at the smile stealing over Jack’s still face 
as he looked into her happy eyes; and sweeter 
far than any oblivious sleep seemed to me the 
calm confidence of that clear gaze—the rest of 
love that, tried and trusting, outlasts the dross 
of earth, and the sunbeams of the sky itself. 
Ah, happy they that rest! 


grave ? 


A MAIDEN LADY’S HEART 
ROMANCE. 
E was a nice man,” said Aunt Clara; 
‘* a proper, nice man.” 


4 


“And is it only because he was a nice man,” 
said I—‘‘ a proper, nice man, that you have 
saved his miniature so carefully for ever so 


many years? And, I declare !—here’s a lock 
of his dark hair on the back, braided in with a 
strand of somebody's white! 
Aunt Clara ?” 

It was a shame in us to tease her. There 
was a shake in her voice as she spoke and a 
suspicion of tears in her eyes, and her dear old 
face was white with suppressed feeling. Aunt 
Clara had a custom, common to every person 
whose life is in the past, and who lives in the 
present only in memory; she would steal away 
from us all, and spend hours over her souvenirs 


Whose was it, 


—yellow letters, well-worn rings, old-fashioned | 


brooches, and the like. We had come upon 
our dear old aunty unawares this afternoon, 
Jerusha said, “Let us slip in upon her ‘un- 
beknownst,’” and so we did. Ordinarily, when 
we went to her room we were in time only to 
hear the click of the lock of her bureau-drawer, 
and to see her pretending to smooth her hair. 
But this day she had the miniature in her hand. 
The picture of a child was upon the bureau, 
with rings, pins, bracelets, and the dear knows 
what! We had crept up the stairs like ‘‘a 
couple of mischievous kittens,” as Aunt Clara 
called us, and caught the old lady in the midst 
of her treasures. 

I got possession of the miniature. Over the 
rest of her valuables aunty hovered like a hen 
over her brood. I drew away, and, sitting on 
a low stool, studied the picture, while Jerusha 
dropped down on her knees and looked over 


| traced an outline of your face on a paper. 
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my shoulder. Aunt Clara eyed us as uneasily 
as a mother-bird robbed of her young. The 
miniature was not very wonderful, as a work of 
art, certainly. The artist was, in the true sense 
of the term, ‘‘ a pre-Raphaelite,” without know- 
ing it. Every fold in the shirt-bosom was mark- 
ed as sharply as the lines on third-quality com 
mercial note-paper. The coat-collar, six inches 
deep and pushing the head well up, was per- 
fectly defined. You could see the button-hole 
stitches. The black neck-stock was so high as 
to force a dimple in the chin. Each particular 
hair of the head and whiskers was so painfully 
elaborated as almost to suggest a-suspicion of 
the River Niger or the Gold Coast. Neverthe- 
less it was a genuine painting on actual ivory ; 
no photograph, fifteen for a dollar. And you 
could see, by the light of the eyes, that the art- 
ist, poor though he might have been, had some 
idea of soul and expression. 

‘*He was a proper, nice man,” Aunt Clara 
resumed, reaching out her hand for the picture. 
**And this was the only likeness of him that 
ever was painted. His mother wanted it dread- 
fully.” 

‘** And why didn’t you let her have it, aunty?” 

“Oh I did. And when she died it came 
back to me again, with a lock of her hair. I 
had some of his already, and got them braided 
together. It was a dreadful scare-crow of a 
thing that I made her give me before I would 
give up my picture. And I had to make-be- 
lieve that it was so pretty, and so like him!” 

‘* Why, what was it that she had ?” 

“*She ran of a notion she could cut profiles. 
So she made a great thing, more than two feet 
square, which she said was his likeness. It 
was cut out of black cloth, and pinned up on 
the wall of her settin-room. So I told her she 
might have this as long as she lived, if she'd 
only give me that; and I flattered her up, 
and pretended the black thing was his very 
image.” 

**T’'d like to see it.” 

‘*Mortal eyes will never see that again,” said 
Aunt Clara. ‘I burned it on the same night 
she died; and would have burned it before, only 
I was afraid she would up and cut out another 
by guess. It was dreadful, girls. 
an i-de-a!” 

That was Aunt Clara’s climax—idea in three 
distinct syllables, with the a as in pay. And 
when she said that word, our imagination ex- 
alted what she described to the highest, or de- 
pressed it to the lowest, as the case might be. 

‘*Profiles,” Aunt Clara half soliloquized— 
“ profeels—there was a Frenchman along tak- 
ing them. And he called them profeels. He 
used to have a machine, and a wire went along 
over your nose and your chin, and the other end 
But 
the domestic ones used to be traced by the 
shadow of your face on the wall. It was real 
fun to do it; but awful things some of them 
were, and his was one of the worst; for he had 


You haven't 


| a master large nose.” 
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well enough in the miniature.” 

‘*Yes, indeed. And that was the beauty of 
pictures. ‘They could give you a body's best 
looks, and kind of shade the plain features out. 
But those profeels and these photographs! Dear 
me! 
a crow’s skin stretched on a barn is like a crow; 
and as to these photographs, look in a polished 


door-knob, and you see what some of them are! 


They are dike, certainly, but there’s no flattery 
in them. Why, your hand is always as big as 
all outdoors.” 

Aunt Clara has a real pretty hand of her own; 
and I minded that she had slipped on to-day 
one of the rings out of her treasures. 
that on high days, after dinner. 

““When did he die?” asked Sister Jerusha. 

“Years ago—ever so many years ago—before 
you were born.” 


** And you never thought of marrying after- 


ward ?” 

““Never; and I'd given it up before. 
was his daughter, that child you saw on the bu- 
reau. 
with that young man.” 

‘Why didn’t you marry him?” 

“T did—” 

We both jumped to our feet. 

** By proxy !” 

‘*By proxy!” screamed Jerusha, ‘‘I thought 
only kings did that, and they only in the old 
times.” (Jerusha has been reading history 
lately, I saw Aunt Clara peeping into her 
book this morning. ) 

‘** A cat may look upon a king, and an Amer- 
ican sovereign of the female gender—” 

“Feminine,” interrupted Jerusha. 

‘* Well, if a feminine is not female, I'd like 

know why.” 

‘** But a table is fentinine,” said Jerusha. 

“Ts it?” 

‘** Yes, in the Latin.” 

“Oh!” said Aunt Clara. She had been peep- 
ing in Jerusha’s grammar, too, and winked at 
meas she spoke. Jerusha detected her, and said, 

“You're only making fun of me with your 
proxies and your genders.” 

She had stolen a march on both of us. Un- 
der cover of this historical and grammatical 
skirmish she had withdrawn all her relics, and 
click went the key in the bureau drawer. 

“Come, children, your mother wants you,” 
said Aunt Clara, after this masterly retirement 
of her stores. And she settled herself in her 
easy-chair with as much of the ‘“‘ do-go-away” 
expression as her face would convey. 

“No, aunty, we’re not going till you tell us 
how you married by proxy.” 

“Dear, how you children catch up a body's 
words! One can’t speak before you.” Here 
she dropped a stitch in her knitting, and after 
a suitable time spent in getting a fair start again, 
she continued, ‘‘They say marriages are made 
in heaven. And I shall find my husband there 
if I get there myself, I hope. I lent him toa 


**Tell us all about him, aunty. He looks 


The profeels were as like the real thing as | 


She does | 


That | 


I tell you, girls, I was very much taken | 
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him in 
That picture 


mutual friend, and she had the use of 
this world as long az she lived. 
was his portrait. He was pledged to me, and 
Ito him. I need not tell you all the circum- 
| stances of the courtship—” 

**Oh yes, aunty, do!” 

““No, they have always come to the same 
| thing, from the beginning of time, and you will 
| find them out soon enough. Well— He—” 

| - ** Who?” 

“ He,” said Aunt Clara, ‘‘ and that’s as near 
be you'll ever come to Ais name. Well, He 
| 

! 


| offended me very much once—that is, I let on 
to be offended, and was sharp with him—too 
sharp—” 
|  **So you lost him ?” 
| ‘*No, I married him by proxy. Just then 
| She came to live in the neighborhood—” 
| “Who?” 
| Why She,” said Aunt Clara. “He and She 
| will do just as well to talk about, as M. and N. 
|in the Marriage Service; and are better under- 
stood. He is of the male, and She of the fe- 
| male gender.” 
| Jerusha’s lips parted. But she saw the twin- 
kle in Aunt Clara’s eyes, and spared us the lec- 
ture on grammar. 
‘*They were to be married in about a weck. 
There came a knock at our door one evening, 
| and who should it be but He! And He had 
the assurance to walk into the parlor and ask 
forme! Your father was dreadful angry, and 
| offered to go in and send him away. I said I 
|could manage my own matters. In I went, 
; and He said a great many things, like a great 
| baby who did not know his own mind. I had 
| him then, and I was really ashamed of human 
nature in the male gender. No woman could 
ever be half as foolish asthe men are. I might 
| have made him liable to a breach-of-promise 
suit. But I wouldn’t, and I didn’t. I had 
been town-talk once and lived through it, and 
| was afraid to try it again; and wouldn't if I 
| hadn’t been afraid. So they were married. I 
| never knew what relation She was to me till I 
| looked in your history. She was my proxy. 
|He married her, but he loved me. If there 
| was any satisfaction in that it was mine. He 
| wouldn't take back that picture. So I kept it, 
| and it has been quite harmless, which is more 
| than all husbands turn out to be. He failed in 
| business. ‘ Well,’ says I, ‘my husband, how 
| do you like that ?’” 
‘Did you ask him?” said Jerusha. 
| ** Lawful sakes, child, but you are matter-of- 
|fact! ‘Well,’ says I, my proxy, how does it 
| please you?’ I don’t think I was quite glad of 
| it; but it certainly did not pinch me near so 
| hard by proxy as it would have done if I had 
| been ashamed to wear my five-hundred-dollar 
|furs and furbelows to meeting as She was. 
| But tliere ; men are like cats, and He was on his 
| feet directly. I was not quite sorry; and, on 
the whole, I concluded that these experiences 
| were just as well gone through with at second- 
| hand. 
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offering their hearts and their hands. But I 
had about concluded that men’s hearts are no- 
where, and their hands are amazing slippery. 
‘No, thank you,’ I thought; ‘a burnt child dreads 
the fire, aud I see how things are working by 
proxy.’ So you know now, girls, how you came 
tohave a maiden aunt. I kind of feltas though 
it would have been bigamy in me to marry 
while I had another husband, though he was 
lent out. 

“ By-and-by, my child was born by proxy— 
that is the child that would have been my owny- 
downy, only for the accident of a sharp word or 
80. I felt a wonderful deal of interest in that 
baby. I liked to look at her dearly; and I 
may honestly say I loved her, though I never 
touched her nor spoke a word to her in my 
life. Distance lends enchantment to the view, 


especially when it is babies that you are look- | 


ing at. I had all the comfort and none of the 
trouble. 

““They had many ups and downs, He and 
She, and all the usual family dispensations : 
measles, scarlet-fever, chicken-pox, scarlatina, 
vaccination, teething, and Godfrey’s Cordial. 
[ had only to look at them at a distance, and to 
say to myself, ‘ Well, Miss, aren’t you glad that 
you are Miss still, and were never misled into 
Mrs. ?’ It is wonderful how easy a body can 
take things that happen to other people.” 

‘‘T should have been so mad,” said Jerusha, 
‘that I never would have looked at nor spoken 
to them.” 

‘*How do you know that I did speak to 
them?” asked Aunt Clara. ‘And as to not 
looking, who would be such a fool as to quarrel 
with her own eyesight? It all was to be, or it 
wouldn’t have been. I wasn’t going to make 
myself ridiculous by taking on. 

‘*After a while I died—I mean She died in 
earnest, and I by proxy. It was startling, I 
tell you. I thought to myself, where would 
you be now, Miss Clara, if He had kept his 
word? It brought death to me in a realizing 
sense, girls. I knew I was alive, and yet it 
seemed to me as if I was going to my own 
funeral—” 

**T wouldn’t have stirred a step, nor teched 
to go!” exclaimed my sister, in fierce indigna- 
tion. 

“Softly, child,” said Aunt Clara, ‘* You 
must look over your grammar, Seems to me 
your orthography, etymology, syntax, and pros- 
ody are all amiss in that speech, and your tem- 
per besides. Every body goes to funerals in 
the country now, and more than every body 
used to go then; for somehow we don’t mind 
now how death puts every person on a level, and 
that all anger and malice and evil thoughts 
are to be buried in the grave. Well, it did 
seem strange to me to be going to my own fu- 
neral, and stranger still, to be looking at my 
motherless child and widowed husband. I felt 
as if I were a spirit, a kind of a guardian an- 


gel; and as such shadowy friends can not speak ! 


«Pretty soon there came to me other He's ; 
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to those they hover over, neither could I. 
and-by the child died.” 

** You didn't go to her funeral ?” exclaimed I. 

“Not to my own child’s funeral? Indeed I 
did. And Parson Oliver improved the death 
wonderfully. He made a powerful appeal, and 
he was gifted in prayer when he was younger. 
I suppose he is now, too, but then we have got 
kind of used to him.” 

What a strange life-dream was here unfolded 
tous! We always looked upon aunty as one 
who could say something if she would; but we 
never had fancied such a remarkable subject for 
her thoughts when she ‘‘communed with her 
own heart in her chamber, and was still.” We 
had both, from that hour, an increased respect 
and admiration for one who had lived a whole 
romance in her quiet life, and wandered silent- 
ly through life in the wide world of her own 
thoughts. After a brief silence she resumed : 

‘*T saw pretty soon which way the wind blew, 
and where He was drifting. He had no occa- 
sion to speak to me. I read him just as well 
as if He had spoken—better perhaps, for men’s 
words are not always to be depended on. I 
don't know, girls, any thing about the wonders 
people pretend to see and to know as mediums. 
But He was dead to me, and I was dead and 
buried by proxy, and yet I knew every thought 
of that man’s heart. 

“So I wasn’t the least bit surprised when a 
letter came for me one morning. For I knew 
it must come. But as soon as I set eyes on 
that handwriting I declare I thought I should 
have fainted. I got up stairs somehow, and 
turned the key in the door. I didn’t want any 
human counsel, and I was determined that no 
human should share my perplexity. I just laid 
the letter down at a safe distance; for it did 
seem to me I was a kind of afraid of it. I 
asked myself, Shall Tread it? And caution an- 
swered, No! Then I felt as if it was all set- 
tled, and I started up, and put the room to 
rights, and washed the red and the tears off of 
my face, and unlocked the door. Down I goes 
to dinner as chipper and pert as if nothing had 
happened ; but first I locked the letter in that 
drawer. 

‘*T knew that mother and brother mistrusted 
something; and mother in particular looked 
kind of worried, She was the more worried 
that I seemed so bright—more bright than was 
natural; and I suppose she was afraid of some- 
thing I might be going to do. As soon as the 
dinner things were cleared away I was back to 
my room. There was a kind of a charm, a 
drawing to that old bureau, and I Aad to open 
the drawer. There lay the letter, and I jumped 
back as if I was afraid it would up and kiss 
me, or something as awful; or would speak, at 
any rate. It did as good as speak, ‘Come 
read me!’ ‘No, I won't,’ saysI; and I wrapped 
it up in one paper, and then in another. I tied 
the packet with tape, and sealed it, and marked 
it ‘Private: burn without opening.’ For I 
didn't know but I might die, you know.” 
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‘*T would have sent it straight back to him,” 
said Jerusha, 

“Yes, and had him come himself and plead 
harder than forty letters, That is the way 
most girls would have done, Iknow. And if I 
had, there would have been one old maid less 
in the world, I suppose. That’s mostly the 
way such things go. I wouldn’t even read it. 
I daresn’t. 

** After a while mother came up. 
says she, ‘you got a letter to-day. What was 
in it?’ ‘Don’t know,’ says I, ‘I haven't read 
it, and don’t expect to at present.’ ‘ But,’ says 
she, ‘he will look for an answer.’ I had written 
one, and a great deal better than I should if I 
had read his meandérings and palaverings. I 
knew what they were just as well as if I had 
read them, and spelled out every word, and 
got Jerusha here to parse them. I showed mo- 
ther my letter. 
and to the point; not spiteful a bit, but positive 
as nay, nay. I never heard from him again.” 


“ And did you never read his letter ?” I asked. | 


**Yes, after He was dead and buried and 
was nobody’s husband in this world, and no- 
body’s widower either. I read it again and 
again, for it seemed like a spiritual communica- 
tion, and a deal more sensible than ever was 
spelled out by table-rappers. I read it till I 
had the words by heart and the paper was worn 
to rags. And then I burned it; and when the 
ashes flickered and danced and flew up the chim- 
ney I felt as if I had sent his letter back to him 
again. And that’s the wholestory. And now, 
girls, I hope you are satisfied.” 

‘*There’s a great many more trinkets in that 
drawer,” said Jerusha. 

“And there’s this,” said I, taking her left 
hand and holding it up with the ring upon it. 

“Dear me!” said Aunt Clara, ‘‘ was there 
ever such a couple of plagues! The picture 
tells the whole story of my life. As to this 
ring—why, to-day is my birthday; and it was 
the day we laid out to be married on before 
She came. And Iam a great sight better off 
than if I had married, For the matter of that 
I should not be here at all. For She died. 
And that was the way it was to be with his wife. 
And I am in the same case with Jo Jones, who 
hired a substitute to go to the wars. The sub 
was killed and Jo is living yet. But my sub 
pushed herself in when the principal never 
asked and never wanted her.” 

The afternoon was far spent. Jerusha and 
I rose to go down stairs, not knowing exactly 
what Aunt Clara would expect us to say to the 
tale which she had recounted with a kind of 
sad drollery. She took a hand of each of us; 
and the next thing we all knew our three heads 
were together, and we were sobbing in concert. 

‘**Girls!” said Aunt Clara, ‘‘never do you 
mention these things to me again. 
you think hard of Aunt Clara if she is kind of 
moping sometimes. I’ve been a mother to you 


both when your own mother was clean done 
and tuckered out. 








‘Clara,’ 


It was respectful, kind, clear, | 


Never do | 


Never do you twit and! 
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fling at old maids. ‘heir hearts know their 
| own bitterness. But the world could not get 
on without them. They do their own good, 
and have their own place and use.” 

So they do, and so they have; God 
them every one! 


bless 





ART AND AUCTIONS. 

TNDER the firm name of Stipples and 

) Smith, myself and partner, Stipples, some 
years ago started an auction and commission 
business, principally in paintings and works of 
art. We had drifted together in a village in 
Ohio, where Stipples was engaged in selling 
pianos, and where I was the owner of a photo- 
graphic and daguerreotype establishment on 
| wheels, of whose history I hope to write one 
| day. My partner possessed all the require- 
ments for selling pictures or pianos at private 
sale. He was good-looking, of good address 
|and gentle manners, with great flow of lan 
guage and impudence unbounded. Long prac- 
tice in urging rural populations to walk in and 
be taken,” and some previous experience en- 
abled me to assume the auctioneer’s baton. 

Our first operation was on our own account. 
We collected, from various sources, a lot of 
very poor paintings, and exhibited them in a 
third - floor rear room on Broadway. It was 
surprising to see the number of people who 
would climb to see them, admittance free, 
We tried a twenty-five-cent fee, but it extin- 
| guished the crowd. I have often seen Stipples 
escorting a deputation from a boarding-schoo! 
around the room free of charge, and exerting 
himself to please even the duenna who came 
with it. ‘Uhis was before our gallery was open, 
and I had to sell from the wall instead of the 
bluck. ‘Though we had enough to do to live 
for a year or two, and had to encounter the op- 
position of native artists and others in our line 
of business, we managed to hold our own and, 
sometimes, a little more. 

The opening of our gallery gave me an op- 
portunity to test my skill as an auctioneer. I 
was very successful, having crammed for art- 
talk from a manual on the subject. Stipples 
declared that I had a better “‘ gag” than him- 
self; but that was mere flattery on his part. 
He has sold too many cast-iron paintings to be 
easily excelled in his way. His practice upon 
some of the worst paintings ever seen had made 
him an expert. I have even known him to sell 
a ** Portrait of a Gentleman.” What object 
the buyer had in getting it I could never imag- 
ine. Stipples also one day disposed of two por- 
traits, very old subjects; lady and gentleman 
of Charles II.’s time. A Western gentleman 
desirous of entering society purchased them. 
| They are doing duty as ancestors in a three- 
story modern house up town, But this was an 
exceptional case. As a rule we avoided por- 
| traits. 

It was curious to remark the regular intervals 
at which certain paintings appeared on and disap- 


peared from our walls. Like comets they were 
off into space for a time and then returned. 
Others were fixed stars, and we could never sell 
them except in a bogus way to bogus purchasers, 
of whom we always had a number present. 
There was one painting, the property of a cul- 
tivated sexton. The public did not value it at 
more than ten dollars. The owner would not 
take less than fifty. I never considered it worth 
more than five. Five dollars is a good deal to 
give for a picture eight inches by twelve, repre- 
senting in a feeble way a table, loaf of bread, 
plate, knife and fork, and mug of beer. It be- 
came known among the habitués of our rooms 
as the ‘‘stale loaf,” and whenever I offered it 
for sale I received grins at it instead of bids for 
it. 

Recalling the number of these still-life pic- 
tures which I have sold at prices ranging from 
two to twenty dollars, I often wonder who can 
spare time to paint them, and whether they 
fancy that representations of a few familiar 
housekeeping articles are really what pictures 
should be. 

The weary hours that I have passed trying to 
dispose of fruits and flowers, grapes and wine, 
bridges and work-baskets, bottles and glasses, 
and the rest. I have performed prodigies in 
the way of talking up these subjects. Even 
Stipples has been annoyed to hear the choice 
Art slang which I would pour forth over some 
villainously drawn and colored peaches. Some 
of the most unsalable of these pictures would 
go into Stipples’s care. 

He would ticket them “ gems,” 
them in his private apartments, and then, aided 
by good wine, would often earn quite a fair 
commission. But even this process failed upon 
the sexton’s picture. One of these still-life pic- 
tures, however, and one only, came up to my 
ideas partly as to what a painting really should 
be. Pictures should say something; and this, 
in a dumb way, did so. It represented a large 
window with a cradle before it empty ; and out 
of the window a church-yard full. While it 
could not be denied that many of these pictures 
were well drawn, it was evident that those who 
drew them would never be painters in the true 
sense of the term. 

Next to them in point of popularity came 
sea-pieces, rocks, light-houses, boats, and pier- 
heads. I could always get a better price for a 
wrecked boat than for a broken table. People 
from the rural districts stopping in town for a 
day or two would wander into our gallery free, 
and come in the evening sometimes to purchase. 
Sea views always suited them very well. Some- 
times Mr. Stipples would make a sale of the 
water-pieces. He reports that the criticisms 
were usually quite harmless. Now and then 
a desire was expressed for some varnish that 


frames to match the new pier-glass which was 
being purchased down the street. A lady from 
Cattaraugus once took the liberty of saying that 
a certain rock was like a haystack. Which 
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was a fair criticism. A gentleman from War- 
ren County, Pennsylvania, criticised one of our 
wreck pieces severely. He said that all such 
an old tub was fit for was to go ashore. 

The critic by occupation would often fall foul 
of these ships and water-pictures. What they 
‘*wanted, Sir, was moisture, transparency, bil 
lowyness, and foam.” It seemed an awful fall, 
after listening to elaborate talk over a poor lit 
tle water-piece, to have to sell it at the block 
for two dollars and fifty cents. 

It was not quite so hard to auction off the 
water-pieces, yet it was no joke to stand and 
try to gloss over bad work and to sell it for 
cash, ten per cent. deposit before leaving the 
room. I dare say that those who read these 
remarks will not give me much credit for strict 
regard to truth while selling pictures. They 
are quite right in that. Let any one among 
them try to get twenty dollars for indigo rocks 
Of 
course this does not excuse my assuring buyers 
that under certain circumstances artists 
paint almost any thing, or declare that the pic 
ture is a genuine Haha, yet I am merely trying 
to help the artist and make my commission ; 
and if the picture pleases, well and good, and 
—but we may as well turn to the next lot. 

The worst paintings have cost some one time 
and trouble. A 
absurd a thing to imagine that I hardly dare 
say many things which have crossed my mind 
when offering some very poor pictures for sale. 
Many of them carry the hopes and fears of those 
who have mistaken a strong liking for art for 
the genius to become painters. 

Artists are as sensitive as gun-cotton, and 
they must mentally explode at certain criticisms. 
I remember one poor feilow who had painted no 
less a water-piece than ‘‘ The Deluge.” While 
on exhibition at our place two persons from 
Louisiana paused before it. They were evi 
dently rather rough people, and free in their 
remarks. ‘* What do you call this?” said one, 
‘*Durned ef I know,” responded the other. In 
the fore-ground on a rock was a man; in the 
distance the ark. Pointing to the man, the 
first speaker said, with an air of satisfaction, 
**T see, I see. It’s a big rise in the Mississipp, 
and,” pointing to the ark, ‘‘there’s a flat-boat 
comin’ to take off the critter on the hovel.” The 
artist was near at hand when these words were 
spoken. He did not come back again for a 
week, 

After sea and rocks come what may be called 
the upholstered pictures. Some of them are 
large and very elaborate. Gilding, mirrors, cur- 
tains, painted ceilings, and tapestried walls, and 
ornamental fire-places, form the matter in them. 
They are as cold as the show-room of a furni 


and yellow sea, and then say if it’s easy. 


can 


sentimental auctioneer is so 


| ture-maker, and as works of art can not com 
the painter could afford for the money, or for | 


pare with even the poorest of poor sea views. 
A scene painter who paints a bridge and a tor- 
rent and an old castle is a prince in art com- 
pared to the makers of these cold interiors, cor- 
rect and well painted as they may be. 
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They are salable enough. There are many 
people who live only in furniture and decora- 
tions, and these pictures suit them famously. 

Hut interiors are more easily sold, however, | 
The fault with painters of these is, that they 
seldom let the old man who sits by the fire enjoy 
his pipe as he ought. While the son is read- 
ing, the mother dozing, and the kitten gam- 
boling, let the man by the fire blow a cloud. 
Not some miserable thin spirals of smoke, but 
a regular cloud. The picture would sell for 
fifty per cent. more. But as we come to home 
pictures we enter the domain of the painter. It 
is the picture that tells a story that I like most, | 
and can sell best. I can grow warm over an 
old pot hanging from the crane in the fire-place, 
and take kindly to those who are waiting for it 
to boil. We could sell ten of this sort of pic- | 
tures for one of the still-life. The reason why | 
we don’t have them is because there are so few 
able to paint them. When there is a slight 
dash of upholstery in the interior they sell very | 
well, particularly when a fine lady, rocking a | 
fine child in a fine cradle, is the matter in hand. 
Young ladies are fond of this last kind of pic- 
ture, but are usually critical as to the getting 
up of the lady’s hair, Good cradle pictures are | 
usually salable at from forty to sixty dollars at 
auction. At private sale Stipples could fre- | 
quently get more. Since the strike of the frame- | 
makers the above prices are hardly high enough. | 

Cattle and sheep have often given me a great 
deal of trouble. Pigs are generally more in| 
demand. One cow looking over another cow’s 
It is a mistake to | 


back is very well liked. 
paint much of a landscape in cattle-pieces; the 
cattle always seem to be the owners of the whole | 


domain. Horses’ heads are heavy to handle. 
Dogs are more liked.. A horse’s head should 
never be shown as long as his foreleg; the pub- 
lic is sure to discover it, and chaff the auc-. 
tioneer. <A. terrier looking out of a hole is good 
for a certain sum. The skill of the still-lifers | 
should be quite equal to it, as it is not more | 
elaborate than a daisy or a tiger lily. In the | 
hope that they may turn to dogs, I state that | 
the prices are always fifty per cent. higher for 
them than for pitchers or flower-pots. 

Hens and chickens and birds are also very 
well liked. Hens and chickens require a back- | 
ground of hut and barn, or some picturesque | 
thing. It is unfortunate that so few artists fully 
understand the meaning of picturesque. Those 
who can paint barn-yard scenes seem to com- 
prehend it better. 

The Old Master branch of the business was | 
taken care of by Stipples. Some of these Old | 
Masters would disgrace the easel of any paint- | 
er, ancient or modern. We had a “Sibyl’s 
Head” which was an absurdity, yet it was called | 
a genuine Tintomurillo. It has been in the 
hands of generations. Handing down a botch | 
like this head to posterity is simply to tempt | 
posterity to kick a hole in it. Stipples exhausts | 
himself on the painting, and has almost per- | 


| 
j 


suaded a gentleman of the Stock Exchange that | 


| hands for sale. 


itis genuine. He is quite right; it is genuine 


| —trash. We found the head in a cellar in Rast 
| Broadway. 


It cost six dollars and fifty cents, 
Stipples asks three thousand for it, and some 
day will get what he asks. I am frequently 
tempted to destroy the thing, it is so misera- 
ble; worse than the worst of the still-life; but 
regard to profit compels me to see it day by 
day, and to take care that it hangs in a good 
place. It has been under the hammer often, 
but the public is not the fool it seems to be 
sometimes, and don’t bid for it. We have a 
landscape by an Old Master which is not so 
very bad owing to the thick varnish which tones 
it down, but no man in his senses would give 
four thousand dollars for it. It is not owned 
by us, but has been left for sale by a gentleman 
who has gone to Europe. I doubt very much 
whether the proceeds of the picture will ever 
defray any part of his traveling expenses. 

But it must not be supposed that we have no 
good pictures in our gallery. Very frequently 
the work of real artists finds its way to us, and 


| whether in landscape, a sea view or interior, in 


groups of men or in dwelling-places, exhibit 
the result of high and true art. They tell you 
a story, or suggest a romance, or speak to you 
as nature does. Some of them will make one 
say a prayer; others will fill one’s heart with 
pure and holy sentiments; and in many you 
can forget that paint, oil, and canvas are before 
you, and can see the soul of a man in their 
place, And they are not all imported from Eu- 
rope, but many of them are painted in studios 
not far from our rooms. Of course it is not for 
me to direct the public taste, so that any criti- 
cisms upon pictures herein occurring are mere- 
ly offered as individual opinion. I have been 
snubbed too often by those who are supposed to 
know all about art, to presume to offer opinions 
to guide people in selecting good pictures when 
they are prepared to purchase, But this pref- 
erence of mine for certain styles of painting has 
the disadvantage of neutralizing my auctioneer- 
ing ability to a great extent, when selling a pic- 
ture for which I have a positive dislike. <A 
“Landing of the Pilgrims” was once in our 
Though the theme was fit for 
a painter, the person who had attempted to 
make the picture had failed. It was the worst 
picture that I ever saw in our auction-rooms, 
and utterly worthless. 

When its turn came to be soldel felt that my 
usual talk would be too weak to sell it, and 
therefore had Stipples to do the ‘ gag” part, 
while I did the knocking-down. 

We had a full room that evening, and when 
the “ Pilgrims” was put up Stipples, attired in 
a way to gratify the eye, and in his best style, 
made a few remarks previous to my part of the 
business. It was quite an intellectuai treat to 
listen to him. Standing by the side of the mis- 
erable daub, and looking as impressive as a 
priest at the altar, my admirable partner began : 
‘*Ladies and gentlemen—It is not more than 
once in a century that such a painting as this 
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is exhibited. The owner, a gentleman of enor- 
mous wealth [Sensation and awe in the au- 
dience!j, would have taken it with him to Eu- 
rope, where he resides ten months in the year, 
had he not hesitated to deprive the country 
of so valuable a work of art. I hope that his 


patriotic motives will be appreciated by you. 


(Applause. ] The subject, as you see, is one 
of the noblest in the world, and the treatment 
is—but it would be presumption in me to praise 
the work of the man who painted it. When I 
mention the name of Squilgee you will under- 
stand my diffidence. I may point out to you, 
however, one or two points in the picture in 
which the artist has excelled himself. That 
blasted tree in the fore-ground is an exquisite 
bit of painting. The short herbage beneath it 
is crisp and juicy. Observe the tall Indian be- 
hind the large tree on the left, and the Puritan 
about to shoot him; and remark the historical 
accuracy of the painter. You will also observe 
the prismatic effect of the light on the back- 
ground. In the tone of that savage to the left 
we have one of Squilgee’s peculiar effects. But 
I need not direct your attention to what must 
be so obvious to the crowd of art-judges before 


me. An opportunity is now offered for some 


one here to become the owner of one of the | 


greatest paintings of modern times.” Stipples 
bows and is applauded, and the sale begins. 
In spite of my partner’s efforts there was no 
such thing as rousing the enthusiasm of the 
people present. The picture was too infernally 
bad for any body. It was knocked down to a 
bogus buyer at four hundred dollars. The 
owner thought fifteen hundred too low for it. 

It is, however, a pleasure to sell a really 
good painting. I have had some Dutch paing- 
ings, and occasionally American dhes, which 
were very easily sold. They were mostly in- 
teriors and domestic scenes. ‘The pains taken 
by the artist to spoil a good painting always 
astonishes me. I recollect one very fine picture, 
of a balcony in the fore-ground, with vines over- 
head, valley in the distance, and snow-capped 
hills beyond. A girl leans over the balcony, 
with her head resting on one of the snow-capped 
peaks, ten miles distant. 

During the war there was a succession of 
faulty paintings of war scenes. We had an in- 
voice of Dutch pictures, among which was one 
of the ‘*‘ Returned Volunteer.” It 
well painted, but the artist, working from Teu- 
tonic models, had given the whole thing a Teu- 
tonic look. The American girl, standing by 
her wounded Dutch lover, was a Dutch peasant 
girl, and the interior of the Returned Volun- 
teer’s home was as unlike a real one as could be. 

There was a painting called the “ Ice-Grip,” 
which displayed some originality. The scene 
was a field with fences, and a forest in the back- 
ground, 
material, was a pool of water. <A soldier lies, 
head toward the spectator, his arm extended 
as he fell, and his hand has fallen into the pool, 
which, a sheet of ice, encircles the wrist. The 
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In the field, strewn with broken war | 
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dead, pale hand is seen through the transpar- 
ent ice. It was by an American, and sold for 
two hundred dollars. A German picture of 
the same style would have brought four times 
the money. But this will not be so long, I 
trust. Courtship and Matrimony sells Very 
fairly. A Yankee courtship should bring fifty 
dollars. Stipples can always dispose of them 
to the best advantage. Upholstered marriages 
are notso much liked. 

I suppose that the reason why so large a 
number of pictures are sold at auction is, that 
there are so few men in the country who care 
to hold them permanently. It is said that the 
average holding of a Fifth Avenue mansion is 
three years or so. It may be the same with 
paintings. This is not objected to by our firm, 
as it leads to business ; yet it seems a pity that 
the best works of our best painters should be 
constantly knocking about auction rooms in 
company with the worst, and that no National 
Gallery exists where they would be the property 
of the people, and where those who wished to 
paint might have good models to paint from. 
A PHILOSOPHER’S HISTORY OF 

THE REBELLION.* 
“TINHERE Dr. 
Draper, speaking of the late rebellion, 
‘¢in the course of which publicity was so freely 


never was a war,” writes 


permitted and the interior causes of movements 
so completely understood.” Histories of it have 
been written in every interest, for every char- 
acter of reader, and by every manner of author. 
There have been innumerable histories by re- 
tired politicians with false political theories and 
necessarily distorted facts and false deductions ; 
histories by editors, made up from the “ earliest 
telegrams” rather than the “ latest details,” and 
histories by Generals who believe in the infalli- 
bility of official reports, and the natural resem- 
blance of modern operations to ancient cam- 
paigns, and modern Generals to dead Alexan- 
ders and Napoleons; and who are continually 
forcing on the reader parallels which have no- 
thing to do with the story. At last we have a 
Philosopher's History of the Rebellion. 

The author of ‘‘ Thoughts on the Civil Policy 
of America,” and the ‘‘ History of the Intellect- 
ual Development of Europe,” could not but 
write of the late war like a Philosopher. He 
has not been blind to the great opportunities 
afforded to the Historian, and has presented a 
remarkably clear and vigorous narrative of what, 
in his preface, he describes as ‘‘ enthusiastic ex- 
ertion and defeat on one side, of invincible per- 
severance and victory on the other.” He says: 

I shall have to describe military operations eclips- 
ing in magnitude and splendor those of the French 





* History of the American Civil War. By Joun 
Wauiam Drarer, M.D., LL.D., Professor of Chem- 
istry and Physiology in the University of New York; 
Authorof ‘‘A Treatise on Human Physiology,” “A 
History of the Intellectual Development of Europe,” 
etc., etc. Published by Harper and Brothers. 
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empire ; a revolution in the art of war through the in- 
troduction of the steam-engine, the locomotive, the 


electric telegraph, rifled ordnance, iron-clad ships, and | 


other inventions of this scientific age, sustained by 
the development and use of financial resources on a 
scale that has no parallel in the history of the world. 
I shall have to relate how from the midst of a free 
people armies emerged, which, in spite of appalling 
disasters and losses, were maintained for years at a 
million of men; how sanitary commissions and pri- 
vate benevolence supported and, indeed, excelled the 
providence of the Government, depriving the battle- 
field and hospital of half their terrors. 
as I may relate the story, no imperfection of mine can 
ever conceal the great result, recognized with trans- 
port by true men all over the world, that a republic, 
resting on free institutions and universal education, 
can maintain itself undismayed in the shock of war, 


Inadequately | 


gin to inquire into the philosophical causes of each 
other's obliquities : when they comprehend that there 
overrides so many of their apparently voluntary 
tions, a necessary, an unavoidable constraint, © 
springs of history are not, as was for a long time im- 
agined, the machinations of statesmen or the am). 
tion of kings. They are to be found in the silent ip- 
fluences of Nature. The philosopher will often detect 
the true causes of great political and social conyn)- 
sions, of sectional hatreds and national attachments, 
in the shining of the sun and in the falling of rains, 


ac- 
The 


The plan of the work includes the discussion 
of the following topics : 


I. Physical characteristics of North America; ¢} 


| topography and meteorology of the republic. 


and calm in the hour of triumph. Not without the | 


conscious pride of patriotism I shall have to tell, that 


the conquering soldiers of Gettysburg and Richmond, | 


recalling the example of their ancestors the conquer- 
ors of Yorktown, went back, when their work was 
done, to the farm, the work-shop, or to trade; that an 
assaulted but victorious Government disdained the 


II. The character of the colonial and subsequent 
population. 

Ill. The tendency to antagonism impressed upon 
that population by climate and other causes. 

IV. The gradual development of two geographical 


| parties, the North and the South. 


cruel retributions of the scaffold, and acted with se- | 


curity on the principle that the causes of political 
crimes must be remedied, but the crimes themselves 
not avenged. The narrative of this great civil war 
abounds in lessons that will be of use to the descend- 
ants of those who participated in its sufferings and 
glory. 

Dr. Draper answers very briefly the too com- 
mon and erroneous assertion that contempora- 
neous history is generally unreliable. He says, 
“Perhaps it may be thought that the time has 
not yet come to deal with these events impar- 
tially—that we are too near their occurrence. 
In this respect the truth of history depends on 
two conditions, fullness of information as to the 
facts, and freedom from bias as to persons. But 
there never was a war in the course of which 
publicity was so freely permitted, and the in- 


derstood. As to bias, it is a mistake to sup- 
pose that time is any remedy for it. The life 
of Cesar might have been written in the reign 


V. Their struggles for supremacy in the Union. 
VI. The rupture between them. 

The purpose of this article is not to review 
Professor Draper’s work, but rather to make a 
few extracts from it, showing the original man- 
ner in which he has treated the weighty subject 
before him. 


THE NEGRO IN AFRICA. 


On the west coast of Africa, the true negro-land, 
the thermometer not unfrequently stands at 120° in 
the shade. For months together it remains, night 
and day, above 80°. The year is divided into the dry 


| and the rainy season; the latter, setting in with an 


incessant drizzle, continues until May. It culminates 
in the most awful thunder-storms and overwhelming 
rains. This is particularly the case in the mountains. 
When the dry season has fairly begun, a pestiferous 
miasm is engendered from the vast quantities of veg- 
etable matter brought down into the low lands by tor- 
rents. From the fevers thus arising the negroes them- 


| selves suffer severely. 
terior causes of movements so completely un- | 
| quences to Man, give to that country its amazing vec- 


of Augustus not less impartially than nineteen | 


centuries subsequently.” 

But very naturally Dr. Draper writes less as 
an Historian than as a Philosopher, and delights 
less in telling us how than in explaining why 
the events he records occurred. His purpose 
in treating of the late civil war, as he has him- 
self declared it, has been ‘‘to seek out the causes 


. Moisture and heat, thus so fatal in their conse- 


etable luxuriance. For hundreds of square miles there 
is an impenetrable jungle, infested with intolerabl 
swarms of mosquitoes. The interior is magnificently 
wooded. The mangrove thickets that line the river 


banks upon the coast are here replaced by a dark 


| evergreen verdure, interspersed with palms and aloes. 


A rank herbage obstructs the course of the streams. 
The crocodile, hippopotamus, pelican, find here a suit- 
able abode. Monkeys swarm in the woods; in the 
more gloomy recesses live the chimpanzee, gorilla, 
and other anthropoid apes, approaching man most 


| closely in stature and habits of life. In the open land 


that occasioned it, and consider in what man- | 


ner they acted; to show how division and an- 
tagonism have arisen among a people once 
thought to be homogeneous.” He has written 


| 


in no partisan strain, but has undertaken to re- | 


late— 
How, after many sacrifices, victory was vouchsafed 


to the free and loyal North, and how, after a struggle | 


of transcendent energy, the South had to accept a lost 
cause. I shall constantly endeavor to turn my read- 
ers’ thoughts to the influence exerted by Nature on 
the constitution and actions of man. In a general 


manner that influence had long been recognized, but | 
I am persuaded that it plays a far more important | 


part than is commonly supposed. Estimating right- 
ly these things, we are led to entertain more philo- 
sophical, more enlarged, more enlightened, and, in 


truth, more benevolent views of each other's proceed- | 


ings. Estrangements subside when mev mutually be- 


| thatched with matting or palm-leaves. 


—the prairies of equatorial Africa— game is infre- 
quent; there are a few antelopes and horned cattle, 
but no horses. Man—or perhaps more truly woman 
—is the only beast of burden. 

Plantains, sweet- potatoes, cassava, pumpkins, 
ground-nuts, Indian corn, the flesh of the deer, ante- 
lope, boar, snake, furnish to the negro his food. He 
lives in a hut constructed of bamboo or flakes of bark, 
His villages 
are often pallisadoed. Too lazy, except when severe- 
ly pressed, to attend to the labors of the field, he com- 
pels his wives to plant the roots or seeds, and gather 
the scanty harvest. In hunting and in war, his main 
occupations, he relies upon cunning, and will follow 


| his prey with surprising agility, crawling like a snake 


prone onthe ground. He has little or no idea of prop- 
erty in land; slaves are his currency; he makes his 
purchases and pays his debts with them. ‘A slave 
isa note of hand that may be discounted or pawned. 
He is a bill of exchange that carries himself to his 
destination, and pays a debt bodily. He is a tax that 
walks corporeally into the chieftain’s treasury." Fe- 
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rocious in his amours, the African negro has no senti- 
ment of love. The more wives he possesses the richer 
he is. If he inclines to traffic, each additional father- 
in-law is an additional trading connection ; if devoted 
to war, an ally. His animal passions too often dis- 
dain all such mercenary suggestions: he brings home 
new wives for the sake of new gratifications. Fond of 
ornaments, his presperity is displayed in thick brace- 
lets and anklets of iron or brass. An old European 
hat, or a tattered dress-coat, without any other article 
of clothing, is a sufficient badge of kingship. He in- 
clines to nocturnal habits. He will spend all the night 
lolling with his companions on the ground at a blaz- 
ing fire, though the thermometer may be at more than 
30°, occupying himself in smoking native tobacco, 
drinking palm wine, and telling stories about witches 
and spirits. He is an inveterate gambler, a jester, 
ind a buffoon. He knows nothing of hero worship; 
his religion is a worship of fetiches. ‘They are such 
objects as the fingers and tails of monkeys, human 
hair, skin, teeth, bones, old nails, copper chains, claws 
i ekulls of birds, seeds of plants. He believes that 
| spirits walk at the sunset hour by the edge of 
s; he adores the devil, who is thought to haunt 
burial-grounds, and, in mortal terror of his enmity, 
saves food for him in the woods. He welcomes the 
new moon by dancing in her shine. Whatever mis- 
fortune or sickness befalls him he imputes to sorcery, 
and punishes the detected wizard or witch with death. 
He determines guilt by the ordeal of fire: the accused 
who can seize a red-hot copper ring without being 
burned is innocent. His medicine-man—a wind-raiser 
ind rain-maker—pursues his main business of exor- 
cism in a head-dress of black feathers, with a string 
of spirit-charms round his neck, and a basket of 
snake-bone incantations. The more advanced tribes 
have already risen to idol worship: they adore gro- 
tesque figures of the human form, and, following the 
course through which intelligence in other races has 
passed, they have wooden gods who can speak, and 
nod, and wink. 

In this deplorable, this benighted condition, the ne- 
gro nevertheless shows tokens of a capacity for better 
things. He is an eager trader, and knows the value 
of his ebony, bar-wood, beeswax, palm-oil, ivory. He 
has learned how to cheat; nay, more, not unfrequent- 
ly can outcheat the white man. He can adulterate 


the caoutchouc and other products he brings down to | 


the coast, and pass them off as pure. His color se- 
cures him from the detection of a blush when he lies. 
Though utterly ignorant of any conception of art, he 
is not unskillful in the manufacture of cooking-pots 
and tobacco-pipes of clay ; he has a bellows-forge of 
his own invention; he can reduce iron from its ores 
and manufacture it. He makes shields of elephants’ 
hide, cross-bows, and other weapons of war. But in 
the construction of musical instruments his skill is 
chiefly displayed. From drums of goat-skin, from 
harps and resonant gourds, he extracts their melan- 
choly sounds, and disturbs the nocturnal African for- 
ests with his plaintive melodies. 

It has been affirmed by those who have known them 
well, that the equatorial negro tribes do not increase, 
but tend to die out spontaneously. Thisis attributed 
to infanticide, and to the ravages of miasmatic fever, 
which in its most malignant form will often destroy 
its victim in a single day. Even though quinine be 
taken as a prophylactic, no white man can enter their 
country with impunity. The night-dews are absolute- 
ly mortal. 


THE NEGRO IN AMERICA, 


Whoever compares the character of the negro in 
Africa with the character of the negro in America 
will come to the conclusion that not only is this race 
capable of a certain grade of civilization, but that it 
has made considerable advances in that career. The 
American negro has universally abandoned the ab- 
ject paganism of his forefathers, and has become fot 
merely nominally, but in spirit, a devout Christian. 
It can not be said of him that he is incapable of the 
sentiment of love. Too often has he worn himself 
out in redeeming from slavery the wife of his choice. 


Under circumstances the mo favorable he 
tained correct ideas of conjugal and paternal 1 
tions. Essentially religious, his trust in the jus 
of God has never wavered. In hfs darkest days and 
sorest trials he has firmly expected in patience the 
coming of the in 
him free. At the en 
sions of men have be 
kinds has been license 
He has approved himse] 
supreme authority of the 
has cast his lot. 

The American negro is not civilizing merely upon 
the surface, but interiorly. Leaving the stage of imi- 
tation, and passing to tha} of comprehension, he is 
beginning to have ideas like ours. It will, however, 
be long before he can combine and generali At 
the best he will never be more than an overgrown 
child. Communities formed of such a social element 
would be wafted like clouds in the air, impelled by 
extraneous influences; for a long time simple dogmas 
and ceremonies must be their guide. The social ma- 
chine in which they concerned must be able to 
work of itself; they would hardly be able to guide it. 
They must learn to decline ease, and be discontented 
with poverty, which is the great source of crime, the 
barrier to knowledge, the chief cause of human woe. 
In laboring to procure an individual competence they 
must discern that they are becoming more happy; 
more virtuous, more powerful. Not without reas 
do communities of European descent devote them- 
selves to the pursuit of gain; for, though “ eloquence, 
talent, rank, attract admiration, it is wealth alone that 
give s power.” 

In intellectual development the American negro has 
made progress ; under a legal prohibition of formal 
education he has stealthily advanced. Without diffi- 
culty he acquires the humbler rudiments of knowl- 
edge; he learns to read and to cast up a simple ac- 
count. In ¢ tions of the Methodist and Bap- 
tist churches, to which Christian denominations he us- 
ually gives his preference, he prays with earnestness 
and preaches with an eloquence often very touching 
from its quaint simplicity. The comic and plaintive 
songs which he is said to sing in bis hours of relaxa- 
tion have been listened to with admiration in all the 
gay cap‘tals of Europe. 

The motive for his production and protection as a 
source of wealth in connection with the 
trade having ended, the census in fu » years will 
show a continuous decrease of his numbers in the 
Border States, and a relative increase in those of the 
Gulf. This will inevitably ensue if he be left to him- 
self, with freedom of movement, and no legal repres- 
sion or restraint. His instinct will lead him to do 
what is done by quadrupeds, by birds, and by fishes— 
to migrate to those regions where Nature is in unison 
with his constitution. He will not linger in a country 
of frosts if he be permitted td have access to one of 
warmth; and hence it is not likely that the future 
history of America will present 
physiological modification: it wil 
graphical redistribution. 
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MECHANICAL INVENTIONS AND SLAVERY. 
Whatever might have been the general expectation 
respecting the impending extinction of slavery, it was 
evident that at the commencement of this century t 
conditions had altogether changed. A powerful in- 
terest had come into unforeseen existence both in En- 
rope and America which depended on perpetuating 
that mode of labor. Moreover, before long it was ap- 
parent that, partly because of the adaptation of their 
climate to the growth of the cotton plant, partly be- 
cause of the excellence of the product, and partly ow- 
ing to the increasing facilities for interior transporta- 
| tion, the cutton-growing States of America would have 
| @ monopoly in the supply of this staple. 
} 


|} MECHANICAL 


INVENTIONS AND THE UNION, 


But, though mechanical invention had reinvigorated 
the slave power by bestowing on it the cotton-gin, it 
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had likewise strengthened Unionism by another ines- 
timable gift--the steamboat. At the very time that 
the African slave -trade was prohibited Fulton was 
making his successful experiment of the navigation 
of the Hudson River by steam. This improvement in 
inland navigation rendered available, in a manner 
never before contemplated, the river and lake system 
of the continent; it gave an instantaneous value to 
the policy of Jefferson by bringing into effectual use 
the Mississippi and its tributaries; it crowded with 
population the shores of the lakes; it threw the whole 
continent open to commerce ; it strengthened the cen- 
tral power at Washington by diminishing space; and 
while it extended geographically the domain of the 
Republic it condensed it politically. It bound all 
parts of the Union more firmly together. 

The locomotion of the Indians, the former occu- 
pants of the continent, may be said to have been alto- 
gether pedestrian. The canoe could only be taken 
advantage of by riparian tribes. It was imperfect lo- 
comotion which made the American nations so inferi- 
or in their civilization to the Asiatic, and eventually 
led to their destruction. Already we have remarked 
that, had but one of the numerous varieties of horse 
or camel that once abounded in the country escaped 
extinction, America would have had a very different 
history. It is not improbable that she would have 
preceded Europe in civilization. 

The colonists who settled on the Atlantic border 
brought with them the horse. Through its aid dis- 
tances were shortened, and transporting power great- 
ly increased. But had no better means of locomotion 
been introduced, the Republic would with difficulty 
have extended beyond the Alleghanies; its feeble 
States would hardly have had cohesion enough to 
cling to their centre of attraction at Washington. 

At a most ‘opportuhe moment, therefore, came the 
invention of the steamboat. Its political effect was 
the strengt’ Unionism in an unexpected and 
unparalleled® - Pedestrian locomotion could 
accomplish #t The best’ndt more than four miles an 
hour ; the hdrse ‘hardly doubled that speed ; but the 
steamboat fully’ ropled it, and likewise indefinite- 
ly incredged th lity of transport of freight. But 
in thirty Years more the next generation saw yet an- 
other wonderful ad¥ahce—the railroad doubled the 
average speed again. It had now attained to thirty 
miles an hour; if neédful, sixty could be reached. A 
fatiguing day's journey had diminished into an insig- 
nificant trip of a few minttes. The consequence of 
all this was, that politica? power was rapidly concen- 
trating at Washington. 

The military roads of Rome lay at the basis of her 
imperial power: a remote, outlying force was in swift 
communication with the capital, and accordingly the 
first thing the legions did in a conquered’ country was 
to build substantial bridges and-roads, With sedn- | 
lous activity they keptghem in thoretigh repair. But 
the railway, as a miliary appliatieé,” @xceeds in 
value the ordinary road.* On subsequent pages, in the 
relation of army movements, its important advantages 
will be seen. 

The locomotive engine aids in neutralizing climate 
influences by promoting travel, of which, it so .con- 
spicuously increases the speed and lessens the expense. 
It improves the health of towns by earrying urban pop- 
ulations into the country ; it diminishes the death-rate | 
by permitting families of children to be brought up in 
a fresh, uncontaminated atmosphere ; it equalizes the 
business seasons of trade, being independefit’ 6f the 
heat of summer and the ice of winter; it les#@h# our 
ideas of distance, and increases our estimatés"6f the 
value of time. = 

In the concentration of political power the @leétric 
telegraph likewise signally assists. Along’ fts*sus- 
pended iron wires thought noiselessly passés ®t ithe 
rate of 18,000 miles in a second—noiselessly, for the’ 


moaning sound emitted when a gentle windds Blow- |) 


ing does not belong to the telegraph, but corresponds 
to the notes of the Alolian harp. Ideas thathavecome 
nnder the ocean, or across the continent, or from-in- 
numerable points of the country, are flit about 


| lengthened human life. 





from station to station. There is no danger that the 


extremities of the Republic will ever be out of reach 
of the controlling power at its centre while the Goy. 
ernment at Washington can transmit orders to its of}- 
cers at San Francisco, at New Orleans, or at the Lakes 
in the course of a few moments. ; 

The foot-passenger, the canoe, the sail, the horse 
the canal, the steamboat, the locomotive, the tele. 
graph, mark out the degrees of human motion. They 
also mark out the concentration of civilized power, 


SOUTHERN POLITICS AND MACHINERY, 

In the Constitution it had been agreed that three. 
fifths of the slaves should be accounted as federa) 
numbers in the apportionment of federal representa- 
tion. A political advantage was thus given to slave 
labor. This closed the eyes of the South to all other 
means of solving its industrial difficulties. Accord. 
ingly, it never looked for relief except in the increase 
of its slave force. 

In this it forgot the incidents that had brought it 
into its extraordinary position. It forgot the mechan- 
ical causes that lay at the bottom of the great indus- 
trial revolution in England—spinning machinery, the 
power-loom, the steam-engine. It also forgot what 
had been the influence of one single mechanical inven- 
tion—Whitney’s gin—on its own fortunes. 

To the cotton-planter two courses were open. He 
might increase his manual force, or he might resort to 
machinery. Nothing was impossible to the latter had 
inventive talent been stimulated and rewarded. Me- 
chanical agriculture doubtless has its difficulties ; but 
they are not insurmountable. The existing slave force 
of the South might have had its economical value in- 
conceivably increased by resorting to proper machin- 
ery. 

In this the South followed the example of antiquity, 
for all the great empires of old preferred slave labor, 
and never attempted to improve machinery. Agri- 
cultural implements remained untouched for thou- 
sands of years. In Europe the rural population was 
impenetrable to knowledge, and hated improvement; 
it would tolerate no change in that venerable imple- 
ment, the wooden plow. There was the same want 
of enterprise as respects mechanical machinery. The 
saw-milf was not introduced until a little time previ- 
ously to Henry VII.: that event was actually an epoch 
in civilized life. It is affirmed that by it lumber was 
cheapened to one-twentieth of its previous cost. The 
immediate consequence was the improvement of 
dwellings. Wooden floors ministered to human clean- 
liness, diminished disease and human affliction, and 
The glazing of windows had 
a similar effect. 

In a servile community mechanical invention will 
always be held in low esteem. In his forced daily 
toil, what does it signify to the slave whether the im- 
plement in his hand be an imp: »ved one or not? The 
thing that concerns him is the passing away of the 
weary hours; he has no interest in the fruit of his la- 
bor. And as to the master, it required no deep polit- 
ical penetration for him to perceive that the introduc- 
tion of machinery must in the end result in the eman- 
cipation of the slave. Machinery and slavery are in- 
compatiblethe slave is displaced by the machine. 

In the Southern States political reasons thus dis- 
couraged the introduction of machinery. Under the 
Constitution an increased negro force had a political 
value, machinery had none. The cotton interest was 
therefore persuaded by those who were in a position 
to guide its movements that its prosperity could be 
secured only through increased manual labor; and 

gugh with so many wonderful examples before it of 
a successful application of machinery in the most 

romising cases, it persisted in affirming that in this 
tance it was chimerical, and not worthy of atten- 


yt those who are familiar with what machinery is 
ble of accomplishing, who have witnessed the sur- 

g results that have been attained by the ingenu- 

of man, look forward without any misgivings to 
the time when not alone the cultivation of cotton, but 
agricultural operations of all kinds, will be conducted 


by its use. It is surely as likely that engines may 
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low and sow, hoe and gather, even on the site of a 
last year’s forest, as that they should compute mathe- 
mat ical tables for the mse of astronomers more cor- 
rectly than the most expert calculators can do. Yet 
that they have accomplished. 

When the Liverpool and Manchester railway was 
puilt a prize of $:500 occasioned the invention of Stev- 

:son’s locomotive. Phe by-standers could hardly 
believe their eyes wh@y they saw it running at the 

ite of thirty miles an hour. A reward of $100,000, 
fered by the English Parliament for finding the lon- 
itude at sea, led to th, invention and perfection of 
Harrison’s chronometgr, and the desired object was 
iccomplished. 

But in the Free States, notwithstanding an influx 
of immigrants, there was a continual demand for la- 
vr. It was manifested by the high rate of wages. 

renuity was, however, here stimulated, and invent- 
ve talent gather ed an abund: unt reward. In a mag- 
ner unparalleled in the history of any other people at- 
tention was given to the construction of labor-saving 
machinery. It was the machinery of the North that 
told with such fearful effect upon her antagonist in the 
civil war, and strangled the slave power by maintain- 

¢ a blockade along three thousand miles of coast. 

THE DRAMA OF AMERICAN NATIONAL LIFE, 

There are three acts in the drama of American na- 
tional life. 

The development of a sentiment of Unionism, 
which in time gathered strength sufficient to convert 
a train of feeble co}gnies scattered along the Atlantic 
coast into a great alfa powerful nation. 

2d. The separatiog or differentiation of that nation, 
chiefly through the ggency of climate, into two sec- 
tions, conveniently known as the North and the South, 
or the free and the slave powers. 

3d. The conftict of fhose powers for supremacy. 

The outline of these,acts is as follows: 

I.—From a nearly homogeneous English stock, the 
Atlantic coast of North America received two immi- 
grations. “That which settled in the South was of per- 
sons devoted to material objects, and appreciating 
ease and pleasure. That which found a home in the 
North was more austere: its moving influence was 
moral and religious ideas. 

In one sense these two colonial bodies were not dis- 

imilar, 
tralhome. In another they showed diversity, for they 
were of different social grades that had been sorted 
and parted from each other by antecedent English 
civil wars. 

These immigrating bodies were affected by the cli- 
mate to which they had come. It happened—or per- 
haps it was the result of prior and purposed selection 

that there was a congeniality in each case between 
the temperament of the colonist and the place of his 
abode. The man of enjoyment found an acceptable 
home in the winterless fertile South; the man of re- 
flection amidst the austerities of the North. 


differences of character. It converted what had been 
merely different classes in England into distinct na- 
tional types in America. 

For a long time the colonists experienced similar 
exterior pressures. At first they had to maintain 
themselves against the Indians; then they had a com- 
mon enemy in the French; still later, both felt the 
tyranny of the mother country. A sentiment that it 
would be well for such feeble communities as they 


were to unite for mutual protection gradually gained | 
It appeared first more than two hundred | 


strength. 
years ago (1643), among the New England colonies. 

The establishment of raz Union was the final em- 
bodiment of that sentiment. 

Unionism implied a single Natron. 

Though there was thus an initial race-difference be- 
tween the North and the South, since they were re- 
spectively offshoots from different grades of English 
society, we must not give too much importance to that 
difference. In the scientific treatment of American 
history it can not be overlooked, but the antagonism 


since they had come from a common ances- | 


| was a Virginian, and he was re-elected. 
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arising from it was very feeble ; so feeble, indee: 
scarcely to retard the progress of Unionism. 

II.—The differentiation or separation of the Amer- 
ican people, though it had its beginning in English 
life and in pre-colonial times, may, without much er- 
ror, be considered as having been substantially pro- 
duced by the climate of this continent. The Teutonic 
characieristics of the Northern people were rendered 
more intense; the Southern people assumed those 
qualities which pertain to the nations of the southern 
border of the Mediterranean Sea. 

A self-conscious democracy, animated by ideas of 
individualism, was the climate issue iu the North: an 
aristocracy, produced by sentiments of personal inde- 
pendence and based upon human slavery, was the 
climate issue in the South—an aristocracy sub-tropical 
in its attributes, the counterpart to that which is found 
in the latitudes extending from the Pillars of Hercules 
to the banks of the Indus, imperious to its friends, 
ferocious to its enemies, and rapidly losing the capaci- 
ty of vividly comprehe nding 

Let us now obeerve each of t 
Union as a power. 

In a hot climate men work no more than necessity 
compels; they instinctively look with favor on slave 
labor. There had always been that disposition in the 
Southern States. Accidental circumstances gave it 
strength. 

At the time of the Declaration of Independence, 

rginia was the most powerful of the colonies; she 

upied a central position, and had in Norfolk one 
of the best harbors on the Atlantic. She had a vast 
western territory, an imposing commerce, and in the 
production and export of tobacco not only a source of 
wealth, but, from the mercantile connections it gave 
her in Europe, a means of refinement. It was through 
this circumstance that so many of her young men were 
educated abroad. When the epoch of separation from 
the mother country had come, and the question of con- 
federation arose, she might have asserted her colonial 
supremacy; she might have been the central power. 
Many of her ablest n men subsequently thought that, in 
her voluntary equalization with the feeblest colonies, 
the spontaneous surrender of her vast domain, the 
self-abnegation with which she laid all her privileges 
on the altar of the Union, she had made a fatal mis- 
take. In her action there was something very noble. 

Tobacco, which was the source of the wealth of Vir- 
ginia, was altogether produced by slaves. 

The progress of the physical sciences in Europe, and 
many admirable inventions of industrial art, created 
in the course of time a demand for another product, 
cotton, which experience proved could be more advan- 
tageously produced in the Southern States than any 
where else, but produced in them only by slaves. 

Hence, very soon, the whole economy of the South 
centred on slavery. That system gave to the master 
wealth, and, what was of equal importance, it gave to 
him personal leisure. His thoughts naturally reverted 
to the management of public affairs; hie material 


pe ean political ideas. 
1ese components of the 


| prosperity and ease of circumstances led him to the 
Climate thus augmented and perpetuated the initial | 


pursuit of political power. In a few years the South 
had possession of all the departments of the Union 
Government. It dominated in the nation. 

In maintaining this supremacy, doubtless the in- 
trinsic political power of Virginia, and the moral force 
arising from the acknowledged sacrifices she had made, 
contributed in no small degree. The first President 
of the United States was a Virginian, and he was re- 
elected. The second was from the North, perhaps a 
fraternal concession due to revolutionary recollec- 
tions; but he was not re-elected. The third President 
was a Virginian, and he was re-elected. The fourth 
The fifth was 
a Virginian, and he was re-elected. No small propor- 
tion of the profits of place and power poured into the 
South; Was there ever to be an end of this? 

From the first attempt at confederation, the smaller 
States were in mortal terror of being overwhelmed by 
the greater. Maryland, Rhode Island, Delaware were 
fall of apprehension as to what Virginia might do. 
Their protection consisted in asserting and upholding 
their rights as original and equal elements in the asso- 
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ciation—sovereigns, as they designated themselves. | 
It was plain from the beginning that this doctrine of 
State-rights would always be upheld by the smaller 
States against the greater, by the weaker against the 
stronger, by the stationary against the progressive, 
and therefore, eventually, by the South against the | 
North. 

Now from the South let us turn to the North, and 
observe what was transpiring there. 

In a cold climate man maintains an individual com- 
bat with nature and with competing men; he is every | 
moment forced to make good his own ground. Hence 
he becomes self-reliant, and is perpetually occupied in 
carrying out his own intentions. With his own hand 
he makes his own fortune. The self-working North 
feels itself in irrevocable antagonism with vicarious 
labor ; it detests negro slavery. 

The idealistic North—the materialistic South—there 
they stand in presence of one another. The former 
asks herself what is it that has given her companion | 
paramount control in their common association—their 
Union. She sees that it is the very institution of which 
her conscience disapproves. 

IlI.—I shall relate how, during the administration 
of Mr. Monroe, the North, then become rich, prosper- 
ous, intelligent, and determined to end this unfair ex- 
clusion, struck a blow at the vital part—the labor sys- 
tem of the South: it was the Missouri struggle. I 
shall relate how that was in due time retaliated by a 
counter-blow, nullification, struck by the South at the 
industry of the North. 

Meantime climate kept up its dissevering influence. 
Alienation was passing into antagonism. It became | 
evident that there would be a struggle for the mas- | 
tery. | 

I shall relate the stages of that struggle, and the 
various fortunes it exhibited. A history of the civil 
war has all the grand features of an epic poem. It is 
the story of contending powers for empire—the free 
and the slave; it is a record of the victory of an 
idea. 

There is a political force in ideas which silently ren- 
ders protestations, promises, and guarantees, no mat- 
ter in what good faith they may have been given, of 
no avail, and which makes constitutions obsolete. 
Against the uncontrollable growth of the anti-slavery 
idea the South was forced to contend. 


| soon adopted by all alike. 
| how the women of all grades, of all known and 


? 
VIEWS 


OF JEFFERSON DAVIS AT THE 
OF THE WAR. 


OPENING 


Mr. Davis’s views at this time are to be found in 
speeches he made in his triumphant journey to Mont- 
gomery, and in his inaugural address. In one of the 
former he says: “ The Border States will gladly come 
into the Southern Confederacy within sixty days, as 
we shall be their only friends. England will recog- 
nize us, and a glorious future is before us. The grass 
will grow in the Northern cities, where the pavements 
have been worn off by the tread of commerce.” Fore- 
shadowing the manner in which he intended to act, 
he said, ‘‘ We will carry the war where it is easy to 
advance—where food for the sword and torch await 
our armies in the densely-populated cities. The ene- | 
my may come and spoil our crops, but we can raise 
them as before; they can not rear again the cities 
which took years of industry and millions of money 
to build.” “We are now determined,” he said, ‘to | 
maintain our position, and make all who oppose us 
smell Southern powder and feel Southern steel.” He 
had no idea of the length and severity of the struggle ; 
he thought it would be over in a few weeks, as may be 
seen from his conversations subsequently in prison | 
with the Surgeon Craven. 

Inducements and threats were applied to draw Vir- | 
ginia and the other Border States into the Confedera- | 
cy. In the provisional Constitution the first article | 
of the seventh section reads, 

“The importation of African negroes from any for- 
eign country other than the slaveholding States of the 
United States is hereby forbidden, and Congress is re- 
quired to pass such laws as shall effectually prevent 
the same.” 


| come of twelve millions of dollars from the 


| her railroads to the South and Southwest. 


But, with an ominous monition, the second article 
reads, 

“ Congress shall also have power to prohibit the jn- 
troduction of slaves from any State not a member of 
this Confederacy.” 

At this time Virginia was receiving an annual ip. 
sale of 
In 1860 twelve thousamd slaves were sent over 
One thon- 
sand dollars for each was considered a low estim: ate, 

In his inaugural address Mr. Davis makes no al); 
sion to slavery, nor to those great questions that were 
the mainspring of the movement which he was hence- 
forth to represent. His speech was, in truth, not ad. 
dressed to the cotton-planters of the Gulf States, jy 
whose presence he was standing, but to the comme; 
cial interest in England. It was a bid to free trad 
apprehension of the coming blockade. 

But, though the Confederate President was so un- 
willing to allude to the dread power that animated se- 
cession, it obtruded itself upon him throughout al] h 
subsequent career, and was the cause of his ruin ; 
last. In this it was like that lemur-phantom of g’- 
gantic stature and dusky complexion who, as is re 
lated by Plutarch, came into the tent of Brutus in the 
night before the disastrous battle of Philippi, 
with a countenance of horrible intelligence, whisper 


slaves. 


le in 


red 


| to him, ‘‘I am thy Evil Genius.” 





“AMERICAN WOMEN AND PRENC H 


FASHIONS. 


HERE is something quite ludicrous in the 

precipitation with which American women 
follow out all fashions emanating from Paris. 
Blind obedience to the chief magnate, La Mode, 
seems universal—it suffices that each new decree 
be issued from the French capital to insure im- 
mediate and unquestioning compliance on the 
part of our women-folk. The wealthy are, of 
course, the first to appear in the new styles; but 
they do not long remain alone in their glory. 
Through some inexplicable means the fashion is 
The wonder of it is, 


unknown resources, can so speedily conform to 
the fashion. One meets with no dowdily-dressed 


| women on Broadway, or in our village streets. 


All are richly dressed in the silks, satins, or vel- 
vets of the latest style, and the marvel is how 
they, one and all, so speedily become so royally 
arrayed, 

The ludicrous side of this frenzied obedience 
to Fashion is to be found in the fact that, be the 
new styles appropriate or not, they are adopted 
here without question, and without no apparent 
thought as to their being becoming or otherwise. 


| The nonsense of this will be evident to all, when 
| we reflect upon the 


manner in which new fash- 
ions arise in Paris. 

Among the prominent leaders of female fash- 
ion in Paris there are several who, deprived by 


| nature of personal beauty, can vie with their 


more favored rivals in no way save in splendor 
or eccentricity of toilet. The Princess Metter- 
nich is the foremost of the plain fashionables— 
| she calls herself Le Singe a la mode—the Fash- 
ionable Monkey”—and attracts attention by her 
wit and her wonderful style of dressing. It is 
eccentric to the last degree, often unbecoming, 


| always startling, and extremely expensive ; yet 


other women in Paris follow the fashions set by 
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the Princess, because they imagine that, bor- 
rowing the rays of Fashion’s sun, they may in a 
lesser degree shine themselves. These imita- 
tors of Madame de Metternich are generally, 
however, ladies who, like herself, have not the 
advantage of good looks, and who wear des toi- 
lettes risqués as a means whereby to attract at- 
tention. Young and handsome Parisiennes nev- 
er adopt the Metternich fashions. They are 
too well aware that they are unbecoming. Here 
there would be no questioning the matter, and 
we have often noticed the outré coats, the saucy 
looking bonnets, or hats, first worn by the Prin- 
cess in Paris, sported by meek-looking young 
girls, or by fat dowagers, who were apparently 
unconseious of the fact that to wear the styles 
in question, the aplomb—the dash—of such as 
the Princess was needed 

The Empress Eugenié is, of course, the Ruler 
of the realm of Fashion, and it is but natural 
that the ladies of Paris should follow her whims 
in dress. But why American women should do 
so needs explanation. 
styles of dress, of coiffures, of bonnets, having 
in view their adaptation, first to her increasing 
need of disguising the marks of time, and then 
to the place and manner in which these styles 
are to be displayed. Thus Her Majesty has her 
morning dresses, her dresses for driving out, for 
receptions, for opera and theatres, for balls, and 
so on, 
imitate these fashions, do so appropriately in 
manner and place. Here, however, the most ri- 
diculous misapplication of the new styles is made 
by the majority of the ladies who adopt them. 
Dresses worn in Paris on state ceremonies, or 
when out driving in grand style—in short, toi- 
lets de visite or de voiture are trailed here up and 
down the streets with that recklessness of cost 
and that misuse of rich material which so often 
cause the wonder and astonishment of reflective 
foreigners. 

A recent example of this erroneous adoption 
of a French fashion must have attracted general 
notice. The Parisian ladies wear, in their draw- 


ing-rooms, or in their carriages while taking | 


the daily drive to the Bois de Boulogne, dress- 
es with long skirts or trains. 
wear such dresses in the street. In Paris such 
a misapplication of the fashion is made by none, 
save the Jorettes, the women of the demi-monde, 
who must make a display in the street, as they 
have no other place wherein to attract attention. 
But surely it is a very great pity that our ladies 
should imitate the example set by such question- 
able characters as those who in Paris astonish 
the public by their recklessly adopting for the 
streets the expensive indoor fashions of the 
more respectable classes. Why should Ameri- 
can women so strenuously endeavor to follow 
out the Paris fashions, which are invented by ca- 
pricious women of rank and wealth, or by the 
dress-makers, who, with the intention of incit- 
ing their customers to inordinate expenditure, 
rack their imaginations for the purpose of pro- 
ducing “something new?” It is not necessary 


Of course the ladies of Paris, when they | 


Here many ladies | 


| would be so much the more attractive. 


| or ministerial fétes. 
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that the novelty be always becoming, as there 
are among the leaders of fashion in Paris a num- 
ber of ladies, the reverse of handsome, who 
would rather put in vogue an unbecoming fash- 
ion, as thereby their beautiful rivals and not 
themselves would be the sufferers. 

But all these changes severely tax the prince- 
lv revenues of the Parisian élite, and the mid 
dling classes never think of so insane an effort 
as attempted rivalry in dress, where there is so 
much disparity of means. With a singular dis 
regard of this latter most important distinction, 
American women at all hazards adopt the styles 
and fashions of the Paris monde ; and how they 
manage it must remain a matter of astonish 
ment to those who take into consideration the 


limited number of large revenues among us. 


That women of no very strong principles 
should be led astray through a determination 
to dress in the latest fashions, is a matter of 
course, and that those who abstain from indis- 


| cretion or guilt should commit actions little short 
The Empress adopts 


of mean, in their mania for following the fashions, 
is a natural consequence. 

In Paris, where the votaries of fashion have 
assured revenues to found their extravagant dis 
play upon, even the largest fortunes are often 
dissipated by the reckless expenditure of those 
women, who are determined to outshine their 
societ€é, The dress-makers render it a very easy 
matter for their lady customers to spend any 
amount of money. They invent the most ex 
travagant, the most expensive toilets, consisting 
of laces, jewels, and, according to the season, 
furs of the most costly description. Not unfre- 
quently a lady appears wearing quite a fortune 
upon herself in this way, and as these fashions 
are varied with the utmost rapidity, the expense 
at the end of the season becomes too great even 
for the wealthiest. 
these follies, however, are those of rank and 
fortune, who have no other employment save 
pleasure-seeking, and who, becoming tired of 
the routine of their daily existence, find excite- 
ment in these ruinous displays of dress. 

American women have no such reason—or 
rather no such want of reason—for indulging in 
extravagant display. There is no court here, 
there are no stately ceremonials to attend, and 
there need be no such absurd toilets worn in the 
streets, where the utmost simplicity of apparel 
At 
watering-places American women, both old and 
young, dress overmuch, and especially betray 
bad taste in the profuse display of jewelry. 
They wear at these places, which should be of 
retreat, of rest from the fatigues of the season, 
the style of dress inaugurated in Paris at eourt 
In short they adopt, with- 
out thought or care as to their appropriate uses, 


The women who commit 


| the styles and fashions of Paris simply because 


they are such, and because the leaders of femi- 
nine society here imitate the example of their 
class abroad. 

The extravagant dressing of American wo- 
men is undoubtedly exerting a baneful influence 
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upon society. It is now a generally conceded 
fact that the cost of a lady's wardrobe is so 
enormously great that limited incomes will not 
suffice for it. Thus young men having respons- 
rble situations and receiving liberal salaries 
dare not venture upon matrimony. They wait 
until they shall have become partners, shall 
have amassed a considerable sum to defray the 
large preliminary expenses, before they get 
married. The young ladies whose society they 
court dress expensively, wear silks and satins, 
laces and jewels of great cost; and young men 
do not like the idea of taking the girls they love 
from a sphere of luxury into a merely comfort- 
able existence. Getting married on expecta- 
tions, as was formerly the case, when these ex- 
pectations were founded upon industry and 
economy and a future partnership through care- 
ful attention to business, is a course not to be 
attempted nowadays, when ad/ the young ladies 


| must attend theatres, operas, or balls in such ex- 
pensive toilets—in fact, when their walking-suits 
| now cost more than entire outfits did formerly 
All the world over a woman, when conscious 
| of dress, wishes to be seen; so that our ladies, 
| when arrayed in the glories of the latest Paris 
| styles, can but promenade the streets to make a 
| proper display. This leads to consequences 
| which need not be dwelt upom here—it unfits 
| women for a home life, renders domesticity dis- 
| tasteful, encourages that which no word so aptly 
| describes as “flirtation.” While the husbands 
| are attending throughout the entire day to bus- 
| iness the wives are making in the streets their 
accustomed display of French fashions; and 
surely this seems scarcely an equal division of 
labor. Can this last forever? Is it too much 
to hope that there is some man now living who 
will see American women freed from their slay- 
ery to French Fashions? 





THE GATHERING 


ON THE PLAINS.* 


From the far-off Rocky Mountains, where they meet the eastern hills,* 
From the cradles where great rivers are but puny infant rills, 

From the hunting-grounds and war-paths of the red men unsubdued, 
Comes a savage yell of vengeance, comes a cry of blood for blood. 


The Fort Phil Kearney garrison recked not that they were few; 


Trained soldiers of the Union, they 


were veteran ‘‘boys in blue.” 


They'd all the white man’s pride and trust in white men’s blood and brains; 
They despised the mountain Indians and the Indians of the plains. 


The braves of mountain, plain, and hill were many, and they knew, 
As well as General Grant himself, what “*men enough” can do. 

They trapped the fourscore ‘‘ boys in blue” within a pathless glen; 
With thousands they surrounded them, and fourseore scalps were ta’en. 


No longer from the East alone doth emigration pour, 
A tide is flowing mountainward from the Pacific’s shore. 
New York and San Francisco meet beneath Montana’s pines, 


And work together in the depths of 


Colorado’s mines. 


Like shipwrecked sailors cast upon a sea-surrounded shoal, 
O’er which the waves remorselessly at high-tide time will roll; 


The Indians see a swelling flood of 


white men brave and keen, 


Advancing from the east und west, and hemming them between. 


Already has this swelling flood surged ominously near 

The pastures of the buffalo, the coverts of the deer; 

The prairie dog, the foot-hill wolf, the savage grizzly bear, 
Have scented the advancing tide that taints their native air. 


The red man sees the changes vast 
And wonder, fear, and hate unite to 


a few short years have wrought, 
cloud his troubled thought. 


He sees the white man desecrate the graves of chief and sage, 
And lord it o’er Ais hunting-grounds, his children’s heritage. 








* “The news of the massacre of the United States troops at Fort Phil Kearney is confirmed. The number 
killed—the whole detachment, officers and men—is eighty. Most of the Indians are reported to be well armed 
with rifles, revolvers, carbines, etc., and it is feared that most of the tribes of the mountains, foot-hills, and 
plains, will unite in a general Indian war on the forts and settlements in the spring. Lieutenant-General Sher- 
man has issued an order prohibiting the further sale of arms or ammunition to the Indians." Washington Tel- 


egram, 
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He sees him every where intrude, ard from where’er his feet 
Leave footpr’nts on the plain or hill, the red man must retreat. 
He sees the cabin’s smoke arise above the whispering pines, 
He sees the tents, like sentinels, stand guard around the mines. 


And where the squatter’s hut is raised, by lake, or stream, or wood, 
The red man’s rights are but as sand before Missouri's flood. 

And where the miner’s tent is pitched, and white men work for hire, 
The red man’s wigwam is but grass before the prairie fire. 


The white man’s iron pathways strange, the trails and war-paths break, 
His iron horse’s shrieking neigh the foot-hill echoes wake. 

From east to west, from west to east, his guarded wagon trains 

Are toiling through the passes stcep and stretching o’er the plains. 


He’s building bridges o’er the streams, and mills by all the falls, 
His wondrous endless whispering wire the Indian brave appalls. 
E’en nature’s boldest barriers he conqueringly assails, 

He is cutting down the mountains, he is filling up the vales. 


On every side the potent signs of domination stand; 

The red man’s future is ignored, his name’s writ in the sand. 

Where shall he turn? where rear his lodge? where hunt, when far and 
The game is disappearing? Must the red man disappear? 


No! no! from plain and mountain-side, from valley, hill, and glen, 
Ascends the war-whoop’s challenge fierce from thirty thousand men 
Tribes heretofore belligerent now own fraternal ties, 
No longer are they enemies, but brothers and allies. 


And e’en as trusting brothers band, when strangers dare intrude 
To plunder their inheritance and ostracize their blood— 

As soldiers rally ‘neath their flag that ne’er hath known a stain— 
So band and rally all the braves of mountain, hill, and plain. 


From the Gila’s sunny valleys, where the ice-breath of the north 
Never ventures to blow rudely, comes the fierce Apache forth. 
He is armed with Colt’s revolvers (Indian traders trade so free!), 
And he’s mounted as a horse-thief from Durango ought to be. 


From the plains of Western Texas, where the buffalo still feed, 
Comes the warrior Comanche on his Coahuila steed. 

Bout yesterday he dared the fight with quiver, lance, and bow ;— 
With rifle and revolver he now rides to meet the foe. 


The Poncas, Moquis, Mandans, Sioux, Cheyennes, Arapahoes ; 

The Pawnees and the Pah-Utahs, the Blackfeet and the Crows, 

And many other warlike tribes are mustering in their might, 

To hold their ancient hunting-grounds and guard the red man’s right. 


The western breeze comes shuddering, and whispers from the lakes, 
That when the snow has left the plains, and when the grass awakes, 


The savage war-whoop will be heard, vengeance will seek;her food, 
And forts and frontier settlements will all be scenes of blood. 
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Chitor’s Easy Chair. 


ERHAPS as Louis Napoleon grows older he 
sometimes asks himself whether it would not 
have been wiser to be content with the issue of 
Strasburg and Boulogne. ‘To put on a crown is 
to put on so much trouble. ‘To break an oath, 
as Emile de Girardin says Lonis Napoleon did, 
in order to destroy a Government, and then at 
the end of fifteen years to be doubtful whether 
you have established another in its place ; to see 
your glory evidently waning and affairs around 
you going as you do not wish them to go; to be 
conscious that you are no longer the chief man 
in Europe although a French emperor of an his- 
toric name, but that a German Minister is sus- 
pected to be cleverer than you and to have out- | 
witted you; to make a fine flourish with rhetoric 
and an army upon a distant continent, and then | 
to be obliged to forget the phrases and withdraw 
the soldiers ; finally, to propose to appear to the | 
world as the good genius of peace and industry 
by inviting all nations to exhibit their inventions 
in your capital (at their own expense), and to ap- | 
point the rising of the curtain on a certain day ; 
to see that day arrive and the curtain rise and 
nothing visible but a chaos of boxes and yourself 
in evening costume and carrying a cane ; and to 
remember that the day was April-fool day—these 
are things which show to us poor commoners 
how uneasy is the head that wears a crown, and | 
which must sometimes make even the seclusion | 
and tranquillity of Ham seem grateful by con- 
trast to the weary brain. 

Indeed, Louis Napoleon’s imperial career ap- 
pears often like that of a theatrical manager who 
must forever tease his brain to invent fresh nov- 
elties for the entertainment of his audience. It 
is even like a restless succession of spectacles to 
drown the remembrance of a terrible tragedy. 
First the coup détat, and the street slaughter, 
the exile of hundreds, and the tortures and 
deaths of Cayenne. Then the ‘‘saving of so- 
ciety,” the elections, the annexation of Savoy, 
the British alliance, the Crimean war, the Ital- | 
ian marriage, the Italian war, the renovation of 
Paris, the Mexican expedition, the speech at | 
Auxerre and its supposed meaning, the arming | 
of France, and the World’s Fair, one absorb- 
ing excitement following another, the poor man- 
ager at his wit’s end with anxiety and labor, con- 
scious that the interest of the audience begins 
to flag, and that there is even danger that they | 
may begin to hiss. In vain he declares that the 
public benefit is his only aim, that nothing of an | 
immoral tendency shall be permitted upon his | 
boards, and that he humbly hopes his honored | 
patrons will not be dissatisfied with their enter- | 
tainment. He has no chance against a rival 
manager with fresher fascinations, because he 
has no hold upon the real confidence and respect 
of his audience. They believe the morality to | 
be a mask. They are sure that his real object is 
his own advantage, and, unless he can coax his | 
learned elephant to stand upon the tip of his tail 
as well as upon one foot, his customers will | 
transfer their patronage to the tent over the way. | 

The present fortune of Louis Napoleon may 
be seen in the fact that an ocean telegram was 
manufactured, and actually believed by many 


persons, stating that Count Bismarck had de 
manded certain explanations under pain of his 
displeasure. The reason it was believed was 
the general conviction that Bismarck is really g 
more sagacious man than Louis Napoleon, and 
that the military power of Prussia need not 
a comparison with that of France. It wouk 
very grievous that the question of superiorit 
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| Should be put to the proof; but it is grievous to 


Louis Napoleon's prestige that there should be 
any question upon the subject. Meanwhile he 
prosecutes his ré/e as the Genius of Peace; and 
as he has preluded all his wars with the resonant 
phrase that the empire is peace, a comprehensive 
exhibition of the achievements of the arts of in 


| dustry should naturally arouse the most lively 


apprehensions. Unluckily the Emperor had sai 
the Exhibition should be opened upon a certai 
day without inquiring whether it could be ready 
upon that day. Long before it came it was very 
clear that nothing could be ready; and a letter- 
writer says that His Majesty smashed his cane 
with vexation when he learned the fruth. 
day, however, came, and with it the Emperor, ir 
plain evening costume, looking very pale and 
careworn, and accompanied by the Empress. 
He came by the principal gate; but the grounds 


| outside were in hopeless disorder. Hundreds of 


workmen could not help it. ‘They had dug and 
leveled and wheeled and piled and propped ; but 
there was nothing but dismal incompleteness 
when the imperial party arrived. Upon the 
heights opposite, about half a mile away, an im 
mense throng was gathered. It is estimated that 
a hundred thousand persons saw the chief man 


jager arrive; but he was not cheered even 


those who stood nearest. There was only th 
ordinary murmur of a great crowd. The silence 
could not have been very inspiring. When upor 


| a festive occasion an emperor is received by his 


subjects without a cheer an emperor must feel 
very uncomfortably. The reporter says that 
within the building there were dirt and disorder 


|upon every side. No whole department was 


ready except the Russian. The machinery of 
the English and the fancy goods of the French 
were also in order. The American department, 
all the reporters agree, was the most backward 
of all. The accounts evidently tend to charge 
Mr. Commissioner Beckwith with the blame. 
3ut we hope nobody will forget how unlikely it 
is, under the circumstances, that any individual 
should be wholly responsible, and how delightful 
it always is to have a chief commissioner as a 
scape-goat. The letters from Paris declare that 
the Commissioners who went out from this coun- 
try had held an indignation meeting, and serious- 


| ly debated whether to resign; but they conclud 
| ed to decline all responsibility where they had no 


power, and to leave Mr. Beckwith to receive 


| alone all the vituperation and complaint of dis- 


appointment. 

The star of blunder seems to be in the ascend- 
ant in the Napoleonic sky. A truly imposing and 
splendid opening of the great fair would have been 
of signal service to the prestige of Louis Napo- 
leon just at this time, when the withdrawal from 
Mexico and the towering figure of Bismarck 
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have so seriously touched the imperial reputa- 


tion. Nothing, therefore, could be a graver mis- 
take than to insist upon the formal opening of 
the Exhibition while it was still in the chaos of 
preparation. It was as stupid as to insist upon 
consecrating a cathedral while it is yet full of 
scaffolding. The peculiar advantage of the oc- 
casion is utterly lost. Had the Emperor waited 
until the Ist of June, when all things will be in 
order—when the Egyptian temple, and the Mex 
ican temple, and the Japanese house, and the 
summer palac e of the Bey of Tunis, and the 
furkish lodging-house, and the French Emper 
or's pavilion, and the iron light house, and the 
Gothic church, and the tower of chimes, and 
the old ruined castle, and the winter garden, 
and the international theatre, and the Prussian 
hospital tent, and the Swiss railroad, and the 
beautiful outer garden will be fully ready, and 
when Paris will be overflowing with strangers, 
and the procession of inauguration might have 
included all kinds of foreign potentates and dig 
nitaries, with the young Prince Mimboutayou, 
brother of the Tycoon of Japan, among them— 
then, indeed, ah! then, we should have had no 
stories of chips, and dirt, and old packing-boxes, 
and desolate spaces, and culpable commissioners, 
and universal chill and confusion and disappoint- 
ment, but from the beginning the ‘* Exposition” 
would have been most brilliant and successful. 
It will be so, doubtless, before it ends. We see 
and hear the worst of it now at the beginning. 


Ir this or any Magazine goes wrong in any 
direction it is not for want of critics of every 
kind. Here, for instance, is a note which the 
Easy Chair finds in the waste-basket of the Ed 
itor. ‘* What a way,” says this terrible corre 
spondent, who signs himself, with great moral 
vigor, Reform ‘‘what a way the Magazines 
have of beginning a story, as in and 
in your issue for -. It is in the ‘wishy- 
washy’ style. Is it possible that there are intel 
Why 
(for people are not confined in their choice to 
the style just mentioned) don’t the writers begin 
by saying, first, ‘This is a true story ;’ or, ‘ This 
story is a lie?’ No, they won't say the last, for 
no one would read it then; and yet it is lie, or 
three-fourths of it is lie around one-fourth truth. 
I say, why don’t they, like honest writers, say, 
‘This story is a lie;’ or, ‘ The truth’ whichever 
the case may be)? Then folks would have some 
pleasure in reading—the truth, not a lie. They 
would then know what they were reading about. 

**Of course I am not obliged to buy the Har 
pers’ Magazine; but it is provoki 1 that 
editors have no moral mission in publishing their 
periodic us. " 

When the Easy Chair had read far, it 
thought it perceived why the note had been 
dropped in the waste-basket. But it 
very sure as it proceeded : 

**It pays well? Well, it will pay (if editors 
won't hoe potatoes for a living but when these 
editors are dead and gone it will pay but little, 

[ any thing, I should 


ligent readers for such a style of writing ? 


ay to see 


so 


became 


and they [you] will have the 
think, but soothing—reflection that you have 
done your part in life in circulating falsehood, in 
pandering to vicious tastes, etc. As though life 
was not short enough to read the solid reading 
there is in the world, and let the other 


“ 
go. 


ASY CHAIR. 


Would that we had some first-rate ma 
like a Fraser's or other of the English magaz 
which have got some hard bottom to them! 

Father Prout and Morgan O’Dohe 
have died of envy had ‘* Reform 
for a Fraser's. ‘ 

‘**But who,” continues our reprovit 
‘*who shall turn the color of the leopard, 
turn black white ?’ 

True; but wl 
**paint the lily ? 

**Wallow” 


nes, 
rtvy wou 


only writte 


y me 
resumes J? ‘wallow, } 
editors, in your mire, and come out where bes 
ye can! It takes all sorts of people to make a 
world; and if it had not an editor in it—and, t 
be fair, I will add a critic like myself—it would 
be imperfectly made!” 

This is a graceful concession, and here tl 
Easy Chair supposed the letter ended. But upc 
turning the page it encountered ‘**P.S., 
da capo. 

“P.8.¢' s is another story in the 
Number of Harper. ‘Now there's somethin 
that sounds like fact,’ said I, as I dipped into tl 
article. But the very next article—well, I have 
learned to misgive every thing so that I see in 
the magazines that I don’t know whether ¢¢- is 
truth or not. So much for the lying propensi 
ties of literary writers, backed up by editors! 
Sut I shall read it for a fact, and God save my 
soul, for I may swallow a lie! I say let our lit 
erature be reformed so far as that it shall be made 
plain in an article whether it is a lie or the truth, 
and that to the commonest understanding. 

**P.S. second: I have read it, and I believe it 
to be d lie, as I remember seeing nothing 
of it in the papers of the day. 

** Yours truly, REFORM.” 

The Easy Chair moves that this note be re 
spectfully referred to the State Department, as 
there has been nothing epistolary so g 
the letter of M‘*Cracken. 

And we hope that all authors and editors will 
henceforward govern themselves according to the 
admonitions of *‘ Reform.” As for the wi 
who have meanly stolen a march upon him, by 
being born two or three or four centuries ag 
writing their deceptive works and escaping ou 
of the world before ‘*‘ Reform” had a chance of 
exposing their vile tricks upon mankind, let them 
be re-edited at once, and their enormities laid 
bare. The list of sinners in this category is in 
deed frightful. There are men in all times and 
countries who have gone on and on, telling the 
most extraordinary stories, maliciously persuad 
ing the world to read them, and to make them 
selves, the authors, actually famous; and those sly 
knaves, glorying in their iniquity, and—in the 
pleasant phrase of ‘** Reform’”—‘‘ wallowing in 
the mire” of their deceit, have never so much a 
popped out their heads to say ‘‘ this isa lie 
There, for instance, is that scurvy Frenchman, 
Le Sage. He put on a grave face, and deliber- 
ately offered the world a so-called autobiography 
of a so-called Gil Blas. The world read with 
delight, and believes in the personality of Gil 
Blas much more than in that of Aristotle or. 
Quintilian ; and yet this Le Sage was so lost to 
shame that he nowhere tells us whether his story 
is the truth or a vile lie, and ‘in that pestilent 
moral miasma of uncertainty the world is actual 
ly breathing to-day. We cry aloud, with * 
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form,” let this Frenchman’s story be edited (and 
not—we beg our friend the editor of Harper to 
remark—not in the style of a certain Magazine 
the reader of which, God save his soul! may 
swallow a lie when he thinks he is consuming 
atruth). Let us have it edited, so that we may 


know whether this Gil Blas were a contemptible 
man of straw, and this Le Sage another illustra- 
**lying propensities of literary writ- | 


tion of the 
ers!” 


Once more, if there be any actual personage | 


in history whatever—and we have grave doubts 
since ‘* Reform” has revealed to us the propensi- 
ties aforesaid—we take it to be Don Quixote. 
Nothing 


ping Spanish gentleman. And although the very 
village of La Mancha in which he was born is not 
mentioned, yet we have no doubt that the P. P. 
of that parish has left on record the verification 
of every point; and we seriously recommend 
**Reform” to consult the annals, and to favor 
the world with the result of his researches in the 
pages of a Fraser's. The hero’s whole career is 
traced with scrupulous care, and even the naps 
which he and his faithful attendant took are not 
forgotten by the conscientious and painstaking 
historian. Yet we have heard it whispered (was 
** Reform” ever at our ear?) that the historian 
Cervantes may not be always accurate, and it is 
unquestionably true that he insinuates in his 
preface something about a satire upon tales of 
chivalry. But how do ‘‘ Reform” and the Easy 
Chair know that this is not another of those de- 
ceitful devices which authors do not hesitate to 
use? What conceivable security has the un- 
suspecting student that the preface is not “lie” 
and the history ‘‘truth?” We demand some 
satisfactory editing. We call for foot notes. 
When the terrible wings of the mill raise the 
bold knight into mid-air we insist that there shall 
be a reference in the text by an asterisk, or ¢ 
number, or by some intelligible and honest sign 
directly to a note, wherein, without any circum- 
locution whatsoever, it shall be distinctly stated 
that this is the truth, or the whole truth, or no- 
thing but the truth; or else with similar pre- 
cision that it is ‘‘lie,” or ‘‘a d—d lie,” as the 
case may require; for we really believe if the 
more forcible term is required at all in such ed- 
iting it will be in frequent demand. 

But the whole matter becomes very difficult as 
we proceed. Who shall edit the editors? Na- 
ture must count for something; and suppose 
the Reverend Charles Honeyman, undertaking 
to edit Joseph Andrews—for if archbishops 
may properly edit Greek plays, why not rectors 
English novels ?—should plainly tell us in a foot 
note that Parson Adams was a lie, in what 
profound perplexity should we not be plunged, for 
it is very clear that Parson Adams is much more 
of an actual human being than the Reverend 
Charles himself. Indeed we can at this moment 
recall but one authority who has insisted upon 
preventing the public from suffering the conse- 
quences of his horrible deceit. The conscien- 
tious Bottom could not connive at any lies. He 
was stringent in making the demand which “ Re- 
form” echoes, and he made it even before his 
ears were fully developed. ‘*I say”—we are 
now quoting ‘* Reform” not Bottom—‘‘ I say, let 
our literature be reformed so far that it shall be 


| certainly not the fault of Bottom. 


| prine iple! 


made plain in an article whether it is a lie or the 
truth, and that to the commonest. understand- 
ing.” ‘* Nay’—weare now quoting Bottom not 
** Reform’ —‘‘nay, you must name his name, 
and half his face must be seen through the lion’s 
neck, and he himself must speak through, say- 
ing thus, or to the same defect: ‘ Ladies, or 

ladies, I would wish you, or, I would 2 ni 
you, or I would entreat you not to fear, not to 
tremble; my life for yours. If you think I come 
hither as a lion, it were pity of my life. No; | 
am no such thing. Iam a man as other men 
are’—and there, indeed, let him name his name, 


| and tell them plainly he is Snug the joiner.” 
can be more precise than the details | 
of fact recorded in the life of that high - step- | 


If it was not perfectly plain to ‘* the commonest 
understanding” that the lion was not alion it was 
If we could 
only have writing and editing upon the same 
The artless reader, for instance, 
opens the May Number of this Mag gazine. He 
finds a little story called ‘ ‘ Josephine.” He be- 
gins to read that little story. Alas! in the very 
opening sentence author and editor are ‘“ wallow- 
ing in the mire” of deceit. The insidious narra- 
tive opens in these words: ‘‘ Years ago there 
stood near St. John’s Park a tall brick house, 
with a high stoop, a great brass door-plate, and a 
heavy knocker.” Now what is to become of the 
morality of literature? Here are various posi 
tive assertions. They descend to the minutest 
particulars. There is not only a door-plate, for ex- 
ample, but a brass door-plate; and not only a brass 
door-plate, hut a great brass door-plate. In like 
manner there is not only a knocker, but a heavy 
knocker; not only a stoop, but a high stoop: 
and these direct statements continue as the story 
proceeds. Will the forbearing reader imagine 
some candid soul like ‘‘ Reform” ex: laiming : 
‘** Well, there’s something that sounds like fact!” 
and quietly pushing on to the unqualified decla- 
ration—‘* When Malibran was in this country— 


| when she was Garcia—she and Miss Haydon 


were intimate.” Now will it be believed that up 
to this passage, and indeed throughout the en- 
tire story, Snug never once puts his face out! 
There is not a solitary foot note to inform us 
whether this is lie or truth! A man is in dan- 
ger of going down to his grave without knowing 
whether Madame Malibran, when she was in this 
country, and when she was Garcia, was or was 
not intimate with Miss ,Haydon! Thus litera- 
ture becomes a mockery! ‘Thus reckless editors, 
playing on the perilous edge of perdition, p: under 
to the ‘‘lying propensities of literary writers,” 
and, forgetful of Bottom and ‘‘ Reform,” expose 
their readers to swallowing a lie! 

This is truly a hard case. What atime ‘‘ Re- 
form” must have with Shakespeare! That reck- 
less and immoral writer not only calls certain 
productions of his deceitful pen histories, but he 
actually introduces famous personages who have 

taken part in human affairs. When, we demand 
in the name of ‘‘ Reform” and outraged truth 
and the bewildered mind, when were those mem- 
orable words uttered: ‘* Hail John of Gaunt, 
time-honored Lancaster?’’ Show us the evi- 
dence. Are the annals of the race to be thus at 
the mercy of any feather-brain? Shall Henry 
the Eighth and Queen Katharine and Cardinal 
Wolsey be made to say what they never did 
say, and a thoughtless world submit? Is there 
no slumbering indignation with literary forgery 





EDITOR'S EASY CHAIR. 


which can be aroused by such enormities as 
} We beg, or entreat, or invite, or implore 
the w riters who submit their works to the editor 
of this Magazine to remember the great cause of 
truth and morality; and when they mean Chi 
cago to say Chicago and not C——, above all 
not X ’; and when they mean John, not to 
write James; and when they tell a love-story, to 
vive us names and dates, and not leave us to wel 
ter in doubt and confusion. For instance, if 


during the summer vacation of this year, which we 
fondly hope he or she may fully enjoy, the writer 

-whom we will with the permission of ‘‘ Re- 
form” designate by the personal pronoun he, al- 
though we assure him not with any intention of fe 
loniously misleading him or a too confiding pub 


lic—if, then, he being at Newport or Saratoga 
should chance to hear upon some moonlighted 
piazza, or as he strolls upon the cliff or along the 
beach, young John Jones whispering to Jane 
Jenkins that he is fondly her own, let him, in 
throwing his experience into the form of a sketch, 
take care not to throw the truth into obscurity. 
Let him, as he reveres Bottom and sympathizes 
with the wisdom of ‘‘ Reform,” give us place, 
dates, and names, in order that we may save our 
souls, 


Ir men could only die at the right moment 
how many fames would be saved! ‘Twenty years 
ago no name was more familiar to Europe and 
America than that of Lamartine. <A curious 
chance had placed him at the head of a great 
revolution. A sentimentalist and a Frenchman, 
he made Paris his pedestal, and stood posturing 
and declaiming before the world. He was not 
a sincere republican, but he loudly praised the 
Republic, as if it had descended ripe from heav 
en. He was not a man of any executive pow 
er, but he stood where Napoleon Bonaparte had 
stood half a century before, and with a task not 
inferior. His very reputation as that of a rhet- 
orician and visionary was undoubtedly of great 
service to the cause of good order, for it was 
impossible that a civil commotion was either se 
rious or menacing which had thrown such a man 
into the conduct of affairs. 

Yet we must be just. For a time, as often 
before, the mob of Paris was the virtual King 
of France, and Lamartine, with the magnetism 
of an orator, controlled the mob. When it pro- 
posed to unfurl the flag of the old revolution, 
steeped in blood and terror, Lamartine insisted 
that the tricolor was the flag of France, and that 
France should know no other. He stood erect 
at the Hotel de Ville while the angry, excitable 
crowd surged and roared below him, and by a 
few fiery words he won them to the side of mod- 
eration and tranquillity. He used his ascend- 
ency over the Parisians nobly. It would have 
been perfectly easy to lead them the other way, 
but he led them right. Let that never be for- 
gotten. He did not understand many things. 
He had very few of the qualities which such a 
position demanded. But for a moment France 
was in his hands, and he did not betray her; 
civil order was at his mercy, and he saved it. 

The revolution of 1848 was so sudden that it 
was not fairly comprehended. The spectacle of 
a republic glittering upon the ruins of the mon- 
archy was shining before men’s eyes while they 
were merely looking for a new monarch. End- 


less processions instantly poured into the city to 
salute the government of equality and fraternity, 
as if the news had reached to the uttermost parts 
of the earth, and the throngs of all nations press 
ing forward had been long encamped beneath 
the walls of Paris, waiting to hear Lamartine’s 
It was a melodrama upon the most pro 
digious scale, and Lamartine was the star per 
former, 

The play was soon over, however, and the 
work began. Lamartine gave way to Cavaignac, 
a simple, sturdy, patriotic soldier. But the or 
ator retained his place in the Chamber of Depu 
ties, and was still cheered at the opera and the 
atre, whither he came to snuff the incense of 
adulation. When the proposition was made in 
the Assembly that Louis Napoleon should be 
suffered to return to France Lamartine sérenu 
ously opposed it. The debate was long and bit 
ter. Lamartine denounced the proposal as a 
suggestion to throw a fire-brand into a. maga 
zine. He knew, as every Frenchman knew, the 
feeling for the Bonapartes, which was got ex 
tinct but suppressed. It was a traditiof{ in the 
army. Among the youth it was the wogship of 
an ideal glory, which was the more imp@ssioned 
as the shop-keeping monarchy of Louie Philippe 
became more and more timid and corrupt. It 
was one of the most powerful levers by which 
France could be upheaved, and Lamartine knew 
it. The very fact that Louis Napoleon himself 
was so taciturn, that he had ludicrously failed 
at Strasburg and Boulogne, that he seemed so 
insignificant, made him the more alarming, l« 
cause it showed that he was merely a figur 
head, and the urgency for his returngbetrayed 
an intention already ripe. 
excited. Lamartine declaimed magnificently; 
but the popular imagination had been touched 
by the idea of a returning Bonaparte. <A nation 
which had already shutHed off the shop-keeping 

} 


voice. 


Paris was curiously 


king, which had been educated upon t 
of Beranger, to which the names of Marengo 
and Austerlitz were romantic traditions, could 
not repel a Bonaparte, and especially in the tri 
umphant hour of the utmost confidence in its 
own power. Lamartine declaimed in vain ; Louis 
Napoleon returned ; and Lamartine disappeared 
from political life forever. 

From that time to this he has been the world’s 
**puir bedesman.” He has not been ashamed 
to ask charity in every country. So total a want 
of self-respect in such a man and under such cir- 
cumstances is, we believe, unprecedented. He 
has made himself the hack beggar of .the time. 
But, that nothing should be wanting to the hu 
miliation of his career, he has now asked a pen 
sion of the Louis Napoleon whose return to 
France he so urgently resisted, and the Emperor 
has allowed him a sum of four hundred thousand 
francs. 

There was another author who wrote as 
verely against the uncle as ever Lamartine spoke 
against the nephew. It was an author who had 
been for a generation, as Lamartine was for a 
few weeks, the pride of his countrymen. He 
too had debts and difficulties, and his ‘* estates” 
were as unmanageable as Lamartine’s. sut 
without a word he devoted himself to the task 
of clearing the difficulties, and paying the 
and releasing the estates. The strugg! 
overwhelming. Time, health, life itself he 


se 


was 


gave 
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uncomplainingly. He died in the honorable, 
vain endeavor; but the world felt that it had 
lost a true benefactor when it heard that Walter 
Scott was gone. 

If a famous man can not live nobly, and die 
beloved and tenderly regretted, as Scott did, 


what a pity that he could not die in the hour of 
his highest renown, 
died a score of years 


as Lamartine might have 
ago! 


Lorp Erskine said that a British gentleman 
was ‘‘the best thing that any man could be.” 
But why British gentleman? Why not simply 
gentleman? Whether French, Russian, Hindoo, 
or Chinese, we suppose a gentleman is always the 
same. Yet to an Englishman the word ‘* Brit- 
ish” is the most satisfactory of adjectives. It 
stands for soundness and heartiness and thor- 
oughness. Whatever is British is, in the En- 
glishman’s imagination, the most genuine of its 
kind. 

The word gentleman is constantly used, but it 
is very seldom exactly defined. ‘There have been 
various pleasant essays written upon the topic, 
and Mr. Calvert has written a book. ‘Tennyson 
sings also in familiar lines of ‘‘the grand old 
name of gentleman.” 
dotes, often reproduced, which show the whimsi- 
cal view of the question. There is Dr. Frank- 
lin’s colored servant, who found the hog to be 
the only gentleman in England. ‘ Every ting, 
massa, work in dis country: water work, wind 
work, fire work, smoke work, dog work, man 
work, bullock work, horse work, ass work—ev- 
ery ting work here but de hog; he eat, he drink, 
he sleep,ghe do noting all day: he walk about 
like a genelmun!” Cuthbert Bede adds to this 
Dean Ramsay's story of the boatman who ex- 
claimed with admiration, ‘* Sir Robert's a perfect 
gentleman; he does naething—naething!” We 
cap it with the bright boy’s answer to the ques- 
tion, ‘* Well, Harry, what are you going to do 
when you grow up?” ‘*Oh! Lam going to do 
nothing, like a common gentleman!” 

It is easy to see the 6rigin of this theory of the 
gentleman. ‘The man of rank did not work with 
his hands, and all his laboring retainers made 
manual idleness the sign of a lord. It was ex- 
actly the same view as this of the hind which 
made Brummel say that a young man might 
dress upon eight hundred pounds a year if he 
exercised strict economy; and which inspired 


Wellesley Pole’s remark, both of which are quoted | 


by Bede, that no one could live like a gentle- 
man on less than forty thousand pounds a year. 
Among the English, w ith whom the feeling of ¢ 
is stronger than in any nation except the Hindoos, 


it is not, however, the titled man who is neces- | 
There | 


sarily held to be the superior gentleman. 


| the Pewter Mug, 


| polished, 


There are plenty of anec- | 


aste | 
| ridiculous. 
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are men in England w - proudly t trac 5 their line 
back to some Norman pirate of the ae 
century, and esteem it a finer r gentility than tha 
of mere title. It is a Castilian proverb that the e 
king can not make a gentleman. Selden SaVs, 
speaking of the gentleman, ‘‘In Westminster 
Hall he is one that is reputed one.” he stand 
ard differs with the place. ‘The gentleman of 
in New York, or the man who 
is called so, differs essentially from the 
man of Columbia College. ~ 

Can a bad man be a gentleman? Lovelace. 
for instance, or Captain Macheath? The "y may 
be handsome, graceful, courtly, fascinating, wit 
ty, accomplished. Are they gentlemen ? There 
was Wainwright, the Janus Weathercock of 
the London Magazine, whom Charles Lamb ad- 
mired—was he a gentleman? He was brilliant, 
perfectly comme il faut; but he pois- 
oned a te woman to get her life-insurance— 
was he a gentleman ? 

Then it is not manner nor accomplishment 


gentle 


| which makes the gentleman. 


Is it birth? George IV. was born a Prince. 
Read any memoir of his life and answer if he 
were a gentleman ? 

Is it character? But do we know no good 
people who are not gentlemen? ‘The old En- 
glish dramatist Dekkar calls Christ ‘the first 
true gentleman that ever breathed.” But is it 
enough to be what is called ‘‘a Christian” to be 
also a gentleman? To be a Christian—yes, but 
who is? If to be gentlemen we must be what 
Christ was, which of us can claim the name? 
Is every body who is by common consent a gen- 
tleman—for there are such—really like Christ ? 
If not, a man may be a gentleman who merely 
wishes and aims to be Christlike. 

The truth is, that we can not define it by any 
single term. It is not manners only, it is not 
character alone, it is not the Christian endeavor 
—it is a certain combination of all which makes 
the gentleman. ‘There can be no rule given. 
It can not be more exactly defined than beauty. 
We may approach it by negatives. We may say 
that a gentleman would not do this or that, as 
we may say that a blotched face can not be 
beautiful. But the charm eludes description. 
Must a gentleman be graceful? Yet the very 
awkwardness of a gentleman is often more pleas- 
ing than the grace of another. Must he dress 
in the mode? Yet the quaint protest of his cos- 
tume is sometimes delightful. Must he be great- 
ly accomplished? Yet how many a gentleman 
is not! But no gentleman is harsh or unfeeling 
or rude; no gentleman makes himself or others 
Still he is not the ideal Christian 
hero. Was Sir Philip Sidney any less a gentle- 
man than Ignatius Loyola or George Herbert ? 
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UNITED STATES. 
UR Record closes on the Ist of May. 


the condition of the South; the acquisition of the 
Russian Possessions in America; and the hos 
tilities with the Indians in the Northwest. In 
Southern America: the probable overthrow of 


the Imperial Government in Mexico, and the | 


Revolution in Hayti. In Europe: rumors of 
war, arising immediately from an altogether new 
cause, 

CONGRESS. 

Congress adjourned on the 31st of March, to 
neet on the first Wednesday in July, provided a 
quorum shall then be assembled, otherwise at its 
regular time in December. ‘The Senate, how- 
ever, was at once convened by the President in 


executive session, for the purpose of acting upon | 


nominations for office. A very large number of 
nominations made by the President were rejected. 
The most notable instance is that of the Minis- 
try to Austria, which had been resigned by Mr. 
Motley. The President successively nominated 
ex-Senator Cowan of Pennsylvania, General 
Frank Blair, and Senator Nesmith of Oregon: 
these were all rejected by the Senate. Mr. 
Henry J. Raymond of New York was then nom- 
inated; this was laid over to be acted upon at 
the meeting in December. The resignation of 
Mr. Motley not having been accepted, he in the 
mean time remains as Minister. This executive 
session came to a close on the 29th of April. 
PURCHASE OF 


RUSSIAN AMERICA, 


On the 29th of March a treaty was concluded 
by which Russia sells to the United States all of 


dollars. By the treaty all the rights of Russia 
are absolutely made over to the United States, 
it being stipulated, however, that the churches 
which have been built by the Russian Govern 
ment are to ‘‘ remain the property of such mem 


The | 


principal topics of domestic interest are: | 





| that of our Atlantic Coast in the same high lati 
tudes, and would not itself form a barrier to a 
large population in a considerable portion of the 
| country; but lying so far north, the sunlight is 
so small that few grains or vegetables flor d. 
The main value of the territory is to be found 
in its fisheries ; although it is probable that there 
is much mineral wealth ; coal especially is said 
to exist in considerable quantities. The popu 
lation is estimated at about 60,000, mostly Es 
quimaux, with a few Russians and half-} ls. 
The fur trade is also of some value. 


ree 


CONDITION OF THE SOUTH. 

The General and Special Orders issued by the 
various Military Commanders in the different 
Districts and Sub-districts of the South clearly 
indicate the principles upon which it is proposed 
to carry on the present administration in that re- 
gion. These are, that the military power is su- 
preme; all existing local authorities merely pro 
visional; in so far as these execute substantial 
justice to all classes of citizens they will be up- 
held, when they fail to do this they will be super 
seded; and so far as possible the military author 
ities will act in harmony with the existing local 
authorities. But, as expressed in General Pope’s 
Order, ‘** The civil officers retained in office shall 


nt 


confine themselves strictly to the performance of 
| their official duties, and while holding their of. 


fices they shall not use any influence whatever to 
deter or dissuade the people from takiag an act- 
ive part in reconstructing their State Govern- 
ment under the Act of Congress to provide for 
the more efficient government of the rebel States, 


and the Act-supplementary thereto.” The sub- 


| ae . : . 
sequent course of Governor Jenkins of Georgia, 
her possessions in America for seven millions of | 


who recommended the people of that State to 


| take no part in the election of delegates to the 


any 


bers of the Greek Oriental Church as may choose | 


to worship therein.” 
are to have three years in which to make their 
choice to remain or to return to Russia. If they 
remain they are to have all the rights ot citizens 
of the United States; the uncivilized tribes are 
to be subject to such laws and regulations as the 
United States may from time to time adopt in 
regard to the aboriginal inhabitants of the coun- 
try. 
9th of April by a vote of 31 yeas to 2 nays. The 
new territory thus acquired commences in lati- 
tude 54° 40’, and runs along the coast up to 60 

with a breadth of only 30 miles to the mountain 


Ss. 


The civilized inhabitants | 


| cer, 


The treaty was ratified in the Senate on the | 


Constitutional Convention, caused General Pope 


to issue an order confirmatory and explanatory, 
in which he said that the words ** 
influence whatever” are to be construed in 
their widest sense, and held to include advice, 
verbal or written, given to individuals, commit 
tees, or the public, and declaring that. any offi- 
State or municipal, who should violate this 
order would be deposed, and held otherwise ac- 
countable, as the nature of the case should de- 
mand. Thus far concord of action has been to 
a great extent maintained; and the exceptions, 
where the military authority has been called upon 
to interfere, are of no general importance. 

Every thing now indicates that the great body 
of the people of the South qualified so to do, 


shall not use 


| whether white or colored, will take part in the 


ridge whereof Mount St. Elias, the highest sum- | 


mit in North America, is the culmination. This 
ridge is the boundary line of British America, 


the line then runs northward to the Arctic Ocean, | 
leaving on the west a large tract of territory, | 
terminating westward in the Peninsula of Alaska, | 


which extends into Behring Strait. ‘There are 


numerous islands along the coast. 


The whole | 


area is something like 550,000 square miles, about | 


three times that of our entire Eastern and Mid- 
dle States. The climate is much warmer than 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


elections prescribed by the Act. They are ad- 
vised so to do by their prominent men, with few 
exceptions. Meantime strenuous exertions are 
being made by both parties to secure the new el 
ement of the freedmen’s vote. Public meetings 
have been held at many places, composed of peo- 
ple of both colors. The former masters urge 
upon the freedmen to vote for those whom they 
have known, and who have always been their 
friends. Several leading Republicans—promi- 
nent among whom is Senator Wilson of Massa 
chusetts—have been traversing the South, urging 
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the freedmen to cast their votes in favor of Re- 
publican candidates. Thus far 
on all hands that the freedmen have borne them- 
selves with most unexpected discretion. 

The States of Georgia and Mississippi have 
presented petitions to the Supreme Court of the 
United States, the purport of which are that the 
Court is desired to issue an injunction prohibit- 
ing the President, Secretary of War, the Com- 
mander of the Army, and each District Com- | 
mander from taking any measures to carry out | 
the provisions of the ‘* Military Government Bill.” 
The Georgia petition, presented by Mr. Black, 
formerly Attorney-General of the United States 
under Mr. Buchanan, is the most elaborately 
drawn. 
points : 


We give, greatly abridged, the principal | 


The State of Georgia, having become free and inde- 
endent, with other States formed a Government which 
nas continued till this day; in 1861 Georgia and other 
States attempted to withdraw from the Union formed | 
by these States; the Government of the United States 
denied the right of these “ Seceding States” to with- | 
draw, and thereupon ensued acivil war; in 1865 these 
Seceding States laid down their arms and submitted 
to the authority of the Government of the United | 
States; Congress then appointed a Provisional Gov- | 
ernor for the State of Georgia, under whose authority | 
a Convention was held and a new Constitution framed, 
and under this Constitution a Governor and other 
magistrates were elected, .and entered upon the exer- 
cise of the functions of their offices, and Georgia has 
since in many ways been recognized by the Govern- | 
= of the United States as a State in the Union—is | 
sally so, and entitled to all the rights ofa State. But | 
the two acts of Congress “for the more efficient gov- 
ernment of the rebel States" contravene the laws of 
the State of Georgia, especially by excluding from the | 
right of suffrage many white people, who by the laws 
of the State are entitled to it, and bestowing it upon | 
“many thousands of black men of African descent,” 
who by these laws are excluded from it. The effect of 
the execution of these Acts would be to destroy the | 
corporate existence of the State of Georgia; and the 
President of the United States, notwithstanding he 
believes the Act to be unconstitutional, intends to | 
carry it into execution, through the Secretary of War, | 
the General commanding the armies, and the several! 
District Commanders. And therefore the Supreme 
Court is asked to issue an order by which all of these 
persons shall be “ enjoined and restrained from doing | 
or permitting any act or thing whatever within or 
concerning the State of Georgia which is or may be 
directed or in terms or effect required by” these acts 
of Congress. 


The action of the Court in this matter, thus | 
far, has been merely formal. It amounts to this: 
The petitioners are allowed to file their petition, 
which will come up for consideration by the 
Court at its term in December. 


THE INDIAN WAR. 

For more than a year past significant evi- 
dences have been observed of a purpose on the 
part of the Indians in Dakota and Colorado to 
engage in a war on the settlers in those Territo- 
ries, and lately many serious depredations have 
been committed by the Sioux and Cheyennes. | 
On December 21, 1866, a large force of them 
ambushed, near Fori Philip Kearney, Dakota, 
a small body of men belonging to the Eight- 
eenth United States Infantry and Second United 
States Cavalry, and the whole force was slaugh- 
tered. ‘This massacre aroused the Government 
to more vigorous action than it had previously 
displayed ; and a large force was ordered to in- 
vade the country of the savages, subdue them, 
and secure the safety of the routes across the 
plains to California. Lieutenant-General Sher- 
man at once organized his force into two col- 


it is conceded | 


| road route,” 


| commands of Hancock and Sully ; 


| Miramon, and Marquez. 


was driven back with very considerable loss, 


umns, and intrusted them to Generals Hancooe! 
and Sully. The movement West was beguy 
about April 1, Sully pursuing the ‘‘ Central Rai] 
along the Nebraska River, and Han- 
cock that known as the ‘‘Smoky Hill route.’ 
along the Arkansas River. General Sully a 
a council with a large body of Sioux at ‘Cal 
ifornia Crossing” of Nebraska River, and suc- 
ceeded in dissuading over seven hundred war 
riors from joining the war party. General Han- 
cock moved with six thousand men. On April 


| 13 he held a council with the Cheyennes at their 


village near Fort Larned. They expressed a 
great desire for peace, but two days after the 
council they deserted their village and fled west- 
ward, destroying in their flight Lookout Station 
and murdering three men employed there. Gen- 
eral Custer, in command of the cavalry, was sent 


| in pursuit, but at our latest dates had not over- 


taken the savages. A union for warlike pur 


| poses has been formed by the Sioux, Arrapahoes, 


and Cheyennes, and eleven thousand of their 
warriors were assembled on the plains between 
the Nebraska and Arkansas rivers, and imme- 
diately east of the Rocky Mountains. Here the 
evidently propose to await the approach of the 
and mean- 
time employ themselves in raids upon small sta 
tions and in attacking the Government trains 
passing across the plains. 


SOUTHERN AMERICA. 

Our last record of the war in Mexico closed 
with the evacuation of the City of Mexico by the 
French on March 6. Marshal Bazaine reached 
Vera Cruz by the 10th, and the last of the French 
troops had embarked on April 12. Instead of 


| leaving with them, as was expected, Maximilian 


remained in the capital, and placed himself at 
the head of the army raised by Generals Mejia, 
Marquez was left_to 
hold the capital, and Maximilian in person join- 
ed Miramon and Mejia, who had previously ad 
vanced to Queretaro, 110 miles northwest from 
the capital, to meet the forces of Juarez advanc- 


| ing from the north to occupy the places evacua- 
| ted by the French. 


After some skirmishing, but 
no serious fighting, the Imperialists were driven 


| into the town, and the Liberals began the siege 


in earnest on March 4. Up to our latest dates 


| from that quarter (April 6) the siege was main- 


tained with great vigor and success on the ” rt 
of the Liberals; the Imperialists were forced to 
contract their lines within the town, and gradu- 
ally became surrounded. Maximilian made two 
desperate efforts to force his way through the 
Liberal lines, but failed in both. In one of these, 
made on March 22, by a force of 4000 men, he 
and 
Miramon was dangerously wounded. Maximil- 
ian sent three commissioners to Juarez, offering 


| to surrender on condition that the lives and prop- 
| erty of the prominent chieftains were spared ; 
| the terms were declined. 


but 
Last accounts repre- 
sent the condition of the besieged troops to be 
very deplorable, and the speedy capture of the 
city and army was anticipated. So critical was 
the condition of Maximilian on April 5 that the 


| Austrian Minister at Washington asked the good 


offices of the United States Government in se- 
curing his safety in the event of his capture; 
and Secretary Seward dispatched a messenger to 





Juarez making the desired request for leniency. 
Meanwhile the Imperialists met with disaster in 
all directions. Puebla was carried by Porfirio 
Diaz on April 2, and 63 of the surrendered Im- 
perialists were put to death. Marquez, who had 
marched out from Mexico city with 4000 troops 
to the relief of the garrison of Puebla, was met 
by Diaz north of that city and badly defeated, 
losing all his artillery and ammunition trains. 
A force of Liberals, 4000 strong, began the siege 
of Vera Cruz immediately on the departure of 
the French; solid shot and shell were thrown 
into the city daily, and great distress prevailed 
on account of the scarcity of provisions. A flag 
of truce announced the fall of Puebla, and inti- 
mated that if Vera Cruz was not surrendered by 
April 15 the safety of the troops when captured 
would not be guaranteed. ——A later telegraph- 
ic dispatch, dated at New Orleans May 1, an- 
nounces that, in consequence of the defeat of 
Marquez by Diaz, Maximilian had given up the 
contest, that his army had disbanded, and that 
Queretaro had fallen into the hands of the Lib- 
erals. Upon their entering the town Maximilian 
was nowhere to be found. Miramon had died 
of the wounds received by him in the recent bat- 
tle. 
given. 

The month of February witnessed a revolution 
in Hayti, resulting in the abdication and exile 
of President Geffrard, and the succession of his 
old enemy, General Salnave, to the Presidency. 
An insurrectionary attempt was made at Port au 
Prince, on February 1, but it resulted unsuccess- 
fully, and the ringleaders were shot. On the 
night of February 22, however, a more success 
ful effort was made; Geffrard was driven to 
seek safety in flight, and, abdicating the Presi- 
dency, went into exile in Jamaica. A Provis- 
ional Government was appointed and an election 
ordered ; this resulted in the selection of General 


Salnave, who, it will be remembered, headed the | 


revolution of 1866, and who was then defeated 


MONTHLY RECORD OF CURRENT EVENTS. 


The date of the capture of Queretaro is not | 


| cision of the Conference. 


only through the assistance tendered Geffrard by | 


the English gun-boat Bull Dog. 


EUROPE. 


The past month has been prolific of rumors of | 


war. But the old questions of jealousy between 
the great powers have momentarily dropped out 
of sight in view of the sudden aggrandizement 


of Prussia, which kingdom it is feared has gained | 
a preponderancy menacing all other nations, and | 


especially France. 
mutually jealous, have been strengthening their 
military forces, and it needed only an occasion 
to precipitate them into hostilities. 
arose which threatened for some weeks to bring 
on a war. Among the minor German States 
was the Grand Duchy of Luxemburg, having a 
population of about 200,000. This was in the 
partition of 1815 given to the King of Holland, 
although it is wholly isolated from that king- 
dom, Belgium lying between. 
corner where Prussia and France touch. As 
Grand Duke of Luxemburg the King of Holland 
was a member of the old German Confederacy ; 
Vou. XXXV.—No. 205.—I 


These two great powers, | 
a week sailed from the port of Queenstown. 


An occasion | 
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but when this was broken up last year he desired 
to rid himself of the perilous possession of Lux 
emburg, and entered into negotiations with the 
Emperor of France for its sale. Now the capital 
of the Duchy is, after Gibraltar, the strongest for 
tress in the world ; by the treaty it was garrisoned 
by 6000 Prussian troops, nominally, however, 
the forces of the Confederation. Prussia would 
not consent that this strong fortress on her bor 
ders should pass into the hands of France; 
France was equally resolved that it should not 
be in the hands of Prussia. Upon this point it 
seemed that the powers were about to plunge into 
war. ‘Troops were directed from both sides to 
the frontier, and threatening diplomatic messages 
interchanged. At last, as our latest dispatches 
indicate, which bear the date of May 1, the great 
powers of Europe agreed to hold a Conference 
in London to settle this matter—the preliminary 
conditions being: (1.) That France shall not ex- 
tend her present boundaries—that is, shall not 
acquire Luxemburg. (2.) That the fortifica- 
tions of Luxemburg shall be dismantled and 
evacuated ; that is, the place shall not be of 
military advantage to Prussia. (3.) The Com 
ference shall settle the future political status of 
the Duchy. (4.) All the Governments con- 
cerned shall guarantee the execution of the de- 
Thus it now appears 
that this threatening war-cloud has passed over. 
—The Conference of the Powers is to meet at 
London on the 12th of May, and will be presided 
over by Lord Stanley, the British Foreign Secre- 
tary. 

The Reform Bill in the British Parliament 
makes no apparent progress. On the 12th of 
April Mr. Gladstone offered an amendment fix- 
ing the voting rate at £5; this was defeated by 
a majority of 21, whereupon Mr. Gladstone re- 
signed the leadership of the Opposition party, and 
the place falls to Mr. Bright. 

The Paris Exhibition was formally opened on 
the Ist of April. The inauguration was far from 
successful, the structure being incomplete and 
few of the departments arranged. The general 
impression is that the Exhibition will not prove 


|} & success. 


All reports indicate that the emigration from 
Europe to America will be very great during the 
present season. The severe military laws in Ger- 
many, it is presumed, will drive away great num- 
bers; the Lrish emigration is only limited by the 
capacity of the vessels to convey the emigrants. 
Even prior to the Fenian risings 1500 emigrants 
The 
returns of the Register-General of Ireland show 
that for the three months ending the 31st of De- 
cember 12,894 emigrants left Ireland; this was 
during the winter months, and with the spring 
the number was vastly increased. Between the 
15th and 18th of April seven steamers left Queens- 
town for New York, carrying more than 2000 


| passengers, and there were then at that place 700 


It lies just in a 


| 
| 


| 
i 


persons waiting for embarkation. The emigra- 
tion from Germany is also very large, and con- 
sists mainly of persons of the most desirable class, 
possessed of considerable means. 








Cditar’s 


HE neat, crisp witticisms of the late John | 
Van Buren are proverbial. The writer can | 
attest the truth of the following on the best au- | 
thority. It has not before been in print: | 
Mr. Van Buren had been defending some one 
in one of our city courts, and, feeling a personal | 
interest in the result, had exerted himself in be- 
half of his client. He was not a little stimulated 
to this from the fact that the opposing counsel— 
a person of ‘‘ small calibre, but immense bore”— 
indulged in unnecessary personalities, and final- 
ly lost his case. This so chagrined him that he 
went up to his courtly opponent, and, in tones 
excited and angry, said: ‘‘Mr. Van Buren, I 
should really like to know if there is any case so | 
paltry, or any criminal so despicable that you | 
would not undertake to defend him ?” 
‘** Well, I don't know,” replied Mr. Van Bu- 
ren, in his peculiarly quiet, suave manner— 
“what have vou been doing ?” 


| 


SHortty after General Cameron’s appoint- 
ment as Minister to Russia, old Mr. Ramsbottom 
called at our house. The Doctor, wishing to 
give him the latest news, said: ‘‘ Do you know | 
that President Lincoln has appointed Cameron 
Minister to Russia?” 

**TDo you mean General Cameron ?” 

“Yes.” 

** Why,” said Mr. R., ‘‘I didn’t know that the 
General had got to preaching !” 

[We were not aware of that fact either ; though 
we violate no confidence in stating that a few 
weeks ago, in Harrisburg, during the session of 
the Legislature, the General expressed an unfal- 
tering belief in the doctrine of election. } 


An undoubted Hicksite, from the neighboring 
town of Philadelphia, has felt moved to make the 
following little statement in writing: 

Our Irish servant, a good-humored girl, feel- 
ing somewhat dispirited at the loss of her mo- 
ther, remarked that she intended to have several 
masses said for the repose of her soul. 

** How much does a mass cost ?” 

**One dollar,” was the reply. 

‘*Why,” said the mistress, ‘‘I thought the 
charge was only fifty cents.” 

“Oh!” said Biddy, ‘‘masses have riz, like 
every thing else, since the war !” 

To think of that, written out by a ‘‘ Friend!” 
—almost as extraordinary as the spectacle of a 
Quaker baby, of the which Sydney Smith verily 
hath said: ** There never was such a thing as a 
Quaker baby; that is to say, one born with a 
broad brim, and in full quake !” 


Many years ago, when most of the North River 
sloops came in at Coenties Slip, the Levant, a 
packet from Fishkill, anchored off the Battery, 
to wait for change of tide. A passenger, who for 
the first time had been on a sailing-vessel, and 
who during the trip down had been anxious to 
steer the craft, not noticing the vessel was at an- 
chor, was told he might take the helm. Green- 
horn obeyed, the captain cautioning him, as he 
was going below, to keep clear of other ves- 
sels. The tide went rushing by, causing the 
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‘*helmsman” to believe that the boat was making 
prodigious headway. After a while the captain 
thrust his head out of the cabin-door and in 
quired how he was getting on? ‘“ First-rate by 
water,” was tae reply; ‘* but ve ry slow by th 


land!” 


THanks to Boston for this neat juvenile: 

A little three-year-old Canuck happened to sit 
up once, contrary to his usual custom, till after 
dark. As a favor he was allowed to take a peep 
at the stars of the clear, cold, Canadian sky. 
**Oh! oh!” says he, *‘ le bon Dieu a allumé tout 
son gaz!” i 

Another, on being told by her nurse that smart 
people die young, replied: ‘* Tw vas veiller donc !” 


A Sarnt Louis correspondent incloses the fol- 
lowing telegram, sent from New York a few days 
since to the Western press : . 

“Dr. Cheever has been sold to Tiffany & Co., who 
will erect stores thereon.” 

The kind of building to be erected on the Doc- 
tor is not stated; but we may doubtless expect 
something in one of the two prevailing styles of 
American architecture, denominated respectively 
by an esthetic friend as the ‘‘ pointed Tronic” 
and the ‘‘ open Cathartic !” 


THE same correspondent, during the war, 
while all was ‘‘ quiet on the Potomac,” copied 


| the following gory inscription from a graye-stone 


near Appomattox Court House, Virginia : 


“ Robert C. Wright Was Born june 26th 1772 Died 
july 2th 1815 by the bloodthrusty hand of John Sweeny 
Sr Who Was massacre With the Nife, then a Louden 
Gun, discharge a ball penetrate the Heart that Give 
the immortal Wound.” 


Wuen General Bragg entered Kentucky at the 
head of what he had reason to believe a Victori 
ous host, he said to a brother officer: ‘* Veni, 
vidi, When he came out, it was Vic 
vers—(ah !) 


«so 
rice. 


A Dvutcuman from the profane city of Rot- 
terd—m, but at present residing in Hoboken, re 
cently took occasion, ‘‘as it were,” to kill his 
dog—the dog having killed one of his sheep. 
After shooting him until he was extremely de 
funct, our Teuton took a club and commenced 
beating the brute’s brains out. Neighbor Smith 
came along, and asked: 

‘* What are you pounding the dog for ?—don't 
you see he’s dead ?” 

‘*Yes,” answered Hootzensweitzer, ‘‘but J 
means to lets him know that there's a hereafter!” 


Tue foregoing remindeth of a dog named 
‘* Moreover.” 

‘*Why-call him ‘ Moreover ?’” 

‘* Because it’s a good Scripture name.” 

** Don’t understand it ?” 

‘Then look at Luke, xxi. 21, and read: 
‘ Moreover, the dog came and licked his sores.’” 

Rather cur-ious, that. 


Aw officer in the Quarter-Master’s Depart- 
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ment, whose qualifications for his position have 
been greatly developed by assiduous reading of 
the pages of this Magazine, sends the following: 
s—., one of our clerks, got off a good thing 

in telegraphy the other day—at least he thought 
so, judging by the anxiety he evinced to ha 

every one in the office know it. Our et 
avi iling himself of a lull in business (produced 
by want of cash) to visit his home in a + ighbor 

ing city, it was arranged that, in case funds were 
received, we were to telegraph and he would re- 
turn at once. Not many days elapsed before 
Treasurer Spinner’s draft came to hand, where- 
—— — telegraphed : 


Cash here {Cashier}, 
And the cashier came. 


ome. 


Ovr opening article on meanness has devel 
oped the fact that there is a sufficient surplus of 
that article extant in the loyal States to warrant 
large exports. 
ed genuine, comes from Havana, Ohio: 

We had assembled to pay the last tribute of 
respect to a worthy man who had while 
alive, come up to the popular notion of being the 
head of the family. Sympathizing lady friends 
were assisting the ‘‘ afflicted relict” to put on her 
mourning habiliments, one of whom produced a 
nicely-starched, splendidly-trimmed, cotton-lace 
cap. The bereaved one spied it instantly. ‘* Not 
that cap! not that one!” she authoritatively ex- 
claimed. ‘‘I s’pose I'll have to cry some, and 
make a fuss at the funeral, and J might muss it. 
Give us an old one!” 


not, 


Many years since, in California, old Judge 
C—— kept a little dead fall, as they call a rum 
mill out there, a few miles above Marysville, and 
made frequent trips to San Francisco, to deposit 
his ** hard-earned” savings and lay in a fresh 
stock. One night he sat up late, imbibed much, 
and assisted at a ‘‘little game of draw.” An 
hour after going to bed he awoke, and, to his 
horror, saw a robber staring at him through the 
window near the foot of his berth. Judge dodged 
back ; robber dodged back. Judge peeped ; rob- 
ber peeped. Judge put hand under pillow, drew 
out “‘navy,” and fired—through a looking-glass ! 
the trade price of which was an even $25. The 
robber did not again appear; the Judge did treat. 


| dict of guilty of hors 


| ranged themselves on the 
| the Lord would ** convert them atonce.” ‘*Come 


The last small invoice, warrant- 
» 


EMBARRASSING things will happen to very good | 


people sometimes, even in ‘‘ meetin’.” 


The con- | 


gregation had assembled in church at B——, | 


Massachusetts, and waited patiently for the min- 
ister, who had, unaccountably, failed to appear. 
To pass away time the choir tipped them a stave, 
and repeated. Every body looked at every body. 
They did it again. 
ascended the pulpit, glanced around and said: 
‘*No minister; no deacon; no nothin’; no prep- 
aration for nothin’. Let us pray!” 


Tue horse-stealing trial reported in a recent 
Number of the Drawer has a parallel in an Ar- 
kansas case, where a disreputable citizen was on 
trial for murder. The evidence was circumstan- 
tial, and insufficient to convict; but the jury, be- 


tealing. The judge lec- 
tured them soundly, and believing that they were 
now sufficiently enlightened to act understand 
ingly, sent them out once more. ‘The next 
dict was perfectly satisfactory—at least to them 
** Guilty of mans slaughter in the 


but we don’ t think he is the man!” 


ver 


selves : 
gree, 


How true it is that vital piety takes small a 
count of filthy lucre when celestial results are ir 
view! For example: In little village of 
Pembroke, during the progress of a protracted 
meeting, one hopeful and exceedingly liberal 
convert prayed in behalf of the who had 
**anxi ” that 


the 


nany 


us seat, 


down now, Lord, right off, right down throug! 
the roof—J'U pay for th shingl a 

A YOUNG telegraphist at Jefferson City, 
souri, takes off his hat to the 
Drawer and makes his debut in 
effect : 

During the reign of terror in our county 
by Price's raid the dépot in this city e: nn 


Mis 


of the 
to this 


readers 
words 


to’find other rooms for the tele; rT i ph. 0 iffice, 
for want of better, located temp _ arily ); 
Chevron’s carpenter-shop. One day, during th 
absence of the operator, all the instrumer 
menced, and for fifteen minutes kept up, a terri 
ble ticking, which frightened the old man, who had 
not made the science of electricity the great study 
of his life. He thought it must be a call for thi 

office, and probably conveyed news of Price and 
his forces. Making a dive for one of the instru 
ments, he caught the ound wire” firmly be 
tween his teeth and shrieked out: ‘* Operator 

gone he back in half an ho l 
at the same instant received shock from the 
wire coming in contact with his moist tongue 
that he will remember to his dying day. 


in 


ts con 


iS 


to dinner ; 


Ar the time Sir Morton Peto gave the mag- 
nificent banquet got up for him by the gustatory 
skill of Mr. Charles Delmonico, at which the 
men of mark of New York came out with great 
force and brilliancy, a young gentleman, curious 
to knew something of Sir Morton, asked: ‘* Is 
Sir Peto’s an old baronetcy or a new creation?” 

** A new one.” 

** And what procured him the honor ?” 

**This: when the British army went to the 
Crimea Mr. Peto also went to construct a rail 
way from the base of supplies—an indispensab] 
auxiliary to the commissariat. This he put 
down as fast as the army marched. Of course 


At length a solemn brother | he was obliged to take out several thousand la- 


borers—‘ navvies’—and thousands of shovels and 
wheel-barrows. He did the work well, and was 


| made a Baronet.” 


lieving that the culprit was a vagrom man and | 


ought to be convicted of something, brought him 
in guilty of nigger-stealing. 
ened them a little on the nigger question, and 
again sent them out. They came in with a ver- 


The judge enlight- | 


“Oh! of course—a wheel-Baro-net !” 


Ir is seldom that we have the felicity of pre- 


senting to the medical readers of the Drawer so 
fine a series of new formula as are comprehend 
ed in the following, prescribed by an eminent 
Wisconsin practitioner, and sent to us by 
of the principal druggers of La Crosse. If Dr. 
Carnochan could so far overcome his absurd 
prejudices as to make experiment of these pre 
scriptions in the State Hospital at Ward’s Isl- 


one 
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and, or if Dr. John Crane or Professor Flint 
could for once yield a little of their obstinate ad- 
herence to old fogyism, and go im for progress, 
as La Crosse does, we might hope for returning 
health to the general public, and have less need 
for the official reports of Dr. Dalton. Have the 
kindness to note the delicate drops of science 
that trickle through the subjoined : 


for Krup medisen 
1 dramm ov annt ti moonneymetic 
ate drops tingtur eppakak 
a litle peece of lickerrish 
Pownd ital toogether and put init hav of a 
surrop take a sponful evry fifteen minnits an 
make the child pewke. 


nt of | 
it wil 


rf 


for sik hoss 
take 5 sents wuth ruberb 
2 sents wuth calomey 
4sents wuth sulfur 
give the hoss oncet a day when the hoss gets fissick- | 
ed hold up on the medason. 


for pane in the jints 
take oil of angelwurms and 
oil of organ, 2 ownses 
oars of turbentine ditto 
tinctur of red peppers ditto 
aquamony 1 ownses 
put into a bottil with a pint of alkehawl aply twicet a | 
day for rumites and panes any wher. | 
for colery. 
take lodlum 
pepmint essents 
tinkter Kyan peper 
Kamfire 
rubarb surrup ecual parts 
dos a spuneful oncet an our til the panes ar gon and 
the diaree is stopt. } 


on horses, and march on horseback. It is as 
well understood that when infantry are organized 
they are not mounted, but march on foot. Now 
fellow-citizens, we are on the borders of Meesoo. 
ri, the enemy’s country, and overrun by traitors, 
rebels, and Kansas haters. Supposing there is 
stationed here in Paola two regiments—one of 
infantry, one of cavalry. An order comes for 
them to proceed into the enemy’s country and 
make war. They go. The cavalry are mounted 
on government horses, and when they return, if 
they do so leading a horse taken from the ene- 
my, whe shall blame them if they appropriate to 
their own use that which has more than likely 
been stolen from Kansas by border ruffians? 
[Cries of ‘Certainly, Jim; that’s the talk!’] 
Now, fellow-citizens, as the infantry are not 
mounted when they march into Meesoori they 
go on foot; but, fellow-citizens, if that regiment 
which went into Meesoori on foot returns here, 
each soldier mounted on one horse and leading 
another, which class of troops have the advant- 


| age, cavalry or infantry—the one that returns 


leading but one horse, or the one that returns 
mounted on one and leading another? [Loud 
cries of ‘Bully for the infantry!’] And now, 


| fellow-citizens, in conclusion I will state that | 


have selected one of your favorite citizens of Pa- 


| ola for a field position in one of these regiments, 


and expect Paola to respond to the call of Uncle 


| Abraham.” 


The regiments were speedily organized, and 
the science of horse-appropriation put in prompt 


| and successful practice. 


Ordinarily we are sensitive as well as strenu- 
ous as to copyright of all important contributions 
appearing in the pages of this Magazine; but as 
the cause of medical science seems to demand a 
little something at our hands we cheerfully con- | 
sent to the reproduction of the above by our 
contemporaries of Braithwaite’s Retrospect and 
The Scalpel. 


We thank the prominent government func- 
tionary who sends us the two bits of Bunsby fol- 
lowing: 

The Judiciary Committee of the Ohio Legis- 
lature is not unfrequently brought up standing 
at the sage suggestions of one of its members, 
Mr. P On one occasion the committee 


| had under consideration a bill which by some 


In 1862 Senator Jim Lane, of Kansas, re- | 
ceived authority to raise two regiments of in- 
fantry. In Kansas it was easy to enlist men for 
cavalry, for Kansans were great on the ride. 
The prospect of the grim chieftain’s success for 
infantry was consequently problematical. His 
friends offered to bet against it. Appointments | 
were made to address the people in different 
parts of the State; first at Paola, on the border, | 
where the opposition to walking regiments was | 
strongest. The turn-out to hear him was large. 
On taking the stand the General commenced: 
** Fellow-citizens,—the great and good President 
of this nation sent for me a few days since and | 
asked if Kansas, that heroic little State, which 
had already furnished ten regiments and two 
battalions to the army, could add two more reg- | 
iments of infantry. [Cries of ‘ No Dough-Boys!’] | 
I told Mr. Lincoln: ‘Yes; whatever you ask of 
Kansas, if it is the last plow-boy from the field, | 
to support the Government and crush the rebell- 
ion, you shall have.’ [Cries of ‘Give us cavalry 
and all right—no Dough-Boys!’] Now, fellow- 
citizens, allow me to explain the difference be- 
tween cavalry and infantry, and I have no doubt 
but that Paola will furnish a liberal quota of 
those two regiments. [Cries of ‘Nary infant- 
ry !'] Fellow-citizens,—it is well known that cav- 
alry, when recruited and organized, are mounted 


members was regarded unnecessary, as the Com- 
mon Law afforded ample relief in the premises ; 
whereupon Mr. P. arose, and with great dig- 
nity remarked, that in his opinion it would be 
proper for the Legislature to re-enact the Com- 
mon Law as a part of our statutes, for the rea- 
son that he had heard much about it, but had 
never been able to procure the book that had it in! 


On another occasion the committee had under 
consideration a bill providing, in case of the death 


| of a party, for the abatement of suits for ‘‘ crim- 


inal conversation; whereupon the honorable 
member arose and denounced the bill as unjust 


| in the last degree, especially in cases where the 


criminal conversation was a gross libel or slan- 
der! 


Tue cabalistic letters, ‘*C. O. D.,” in use by 
express companies, are frequently a source of 
mystery to the uninitiated. In a village in Her- 
kimer County, New York, resides an influential 
person, better known for his staid deportment 
and ingenuous character than for knowledge of 
the world. Once on a time he ordered from a 

| distant fish-mart a quantity of fish, which in due 
| course came by express, marked “*C. O. D.” 
| On being taken to the individual he indignantly 
| refused to receive them, exclaiming, ‘‘I didn't 
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asta 
order COD; don’t want ‘em, and won't take | 
em.” So that was settled. | 

A city correspondent, who appears to have | 
‘‘yjews” as to the accuracy of accounts, says : 

One of our men, having failed to receive his 
wages on the regular pay-day, handed in the fol- | 
lowing financial statement, which seems very | 
clearly to set forth the extent to which he de- 
manded monetary relief: 


New York, Dee. 18, 1866. | 
Mr. S—— Dr. to Edward Finnegan to working on | 
the road 7 days at 2 dollars and 75 cents comes to 19 
dollars and 25 cents cash or an order on bubble & Co 
6 dollars and Paid on the first work & of A day over 
time Whitch makes 6 dollars and 50 cents received 
in or on this Bill and date and 2 Dollars from Jacob | 
jeave due me 10 Dollars and 25 cents. 


That's precisely what we make it! 


Many good stories have been told of the late 
Judge Cooper, of Cooperstown, father of the | 
novelist, but the following has never made its | 
way to the public: Judge Cooper was one of 
the first, if not the very first, to break the wil- 
derness in that region; and was possessed of 
large tracts of land in and about Cooperstown, 
which he sold out, sometimes on very liberal 
terms, to actual settlers. 

One day a man came to him, wishing to pur- 
chase some wild land in a remote portion of the 
township. This tract of land lay upon the banks 
of the river, from which an abundance of fish 
was taken for the supply of the villagers; and 
the farmer asked if Judge Cooper would not be | 
willing to take his pay in fish ?—an arrangement 
to which the Judge consented. ‘*‘ But,” said the 
farmer, ‘‘ you know, Judge, that there’s all kinds | 
of fish in the river—pike and trout, and large 
and small. You'll be willing to take them as 
they run, won't you, Judge?” 

“Oh yes,” said the Judge, good-naturedly ; 
“‘ only bring your fish along. I'll take them as | 
they run.” 

And so the papers were made out and the 
farmer departed. But the summer drew on, 
and waxed and waned, and yet none of the fish 
upon which the Judge had expected to regale 
himself made its appearance at his door. After 
many months had passed the Judge, growing 
impatient about the promised payment for his 
land, mounted his horse and rode out into the 
region where it lay. As he expected, he found 
the settler at work upon his place. The Judge 
rode up to him, and asked him a little sharply 
about the fish he had promised to bring him. 

“Fish! Judge,” said the man, rising slowly 
from the ox-yoke he was mending, and looking 
with an amazed squint upon Judge Cooper. 
‘* Did I promise to bring you any fish?” 

** To be sure you did!” said the Judge, round- 
ly; wasn’t that the agreement? You promised 
to pay for your land in fish. And where’s the 
fish ?” 

“But, Judge,” said the man, “‘didn’t you 

promise to take the fish as they run ?” 
To be sure,” said the Judge, ‘‘but I have 
had no opportunity to take them as they run, or 
in any other way, for not a basketful have you 
brought me.” 

**But, Judge,” said the man, ‘‘there’s the 
river; there they run; you can take as many as 
you like!” 


“ec 


| ent. 


The Judge wheeled his horse hastily and rode 
homeward, and the man got his farm by his wits, 
for Judge Cooper never appealed to him again 
for his fish—as they run, or in any other way. 

3ut he was accustomed to tell the story with 
great glee. 

Mr. S——, President of a Gas Company in a 
town not a thousand miles away, was always 
ready with a quick retort. In the same town 


| lived a man by the name of Cole, who had long 


borne off the palm for ugliness in all the country 
round. He was long, loose-jointed, and lantern 
jawed, and his hair, which was of a shady red, 
formed an index toward all points in heaven and 
earth at once. He was fond of good company, 
and often made his way among the gossips who 
were accustomed to collect in the office of S- 
One day S—— was sitting in his own office, in 
front of a mirror, with a party about him, all 
engaged in the laudable occupation of making 
up faces. Perhaps they were working on a wa- 
ger; but, at all events, I believe it was conceded 
that S—— was getting up the most horrible con 
tortions of the human features of any one pres- 
At this juncture Cole came in, and seeit 
what was going, he walked up behind S 


ig 


| and, laying his hands on the back of his chair and 


looking forward into the mirror in front, began 
making up faces, with his head just over that of 
S——. ‘*There!” said he; ‘*I can beat you 
ten to one!” ‘‘Humph!” said S ** you 
have more capital to begin on!” ‘The roar that 
followed undoubtedly brought to Cole a realizing 
sense of the kind of face that nature had made up 
for him. 


Here are two that are at least jests from 
the Capitol, if they are not capital jests. They 


| are submitted to the Judiciary Committee, of 


which J. E. D. is a member: 

During the last winter a couple of gentlemen, 
who had never visited the State Capitol during a 
session of the Legislature, found themselves in 
Albany, and having a desire to look upon the 
deliberations of that dignified body, walked into 
the Assembly Chamber. They advanced toward 
the railing which divides the honorable members 
from the outside world, and stood for a moment 
looking about them. The members were sitting 
in their free-and-easy manner, many of them 
with their feet high in the air above their desks, 
and their heads, in some cases, lying low upon 
the desks of their neighbors. 

** Ah! I see,” said one of the gentlemen, after 
a few moments’ survey of the scene, ‘* this body 
is very much like a body of water.” 

‘**How so?” said his friend. 

‘Why, the weighty things sink, don’t you 
see, and the light ones come to the surface. 
These heads whose weighty power controls the 
State are swallowed up—like the man who tried 
to walk on the water with cork boots!” 


A FEW years since the State Geologist had 
been engaged in a research among a certain class 


of fossils in the State. When his investigation 
was complete his report was presented to the 
Legislature, and acted upon by that honorable 
body. After this was done a member rose grave- 
ly in his seat and moved that, if this matter were 
finished, the bills should be paid, and Professor 
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should next be set to work upon the Board 
of Regents! He knew no fitter subject of Pale- 
ontological research, and thought the cause of 
science would be much advanced by a report 
upon the exact nature of the fossils embedded in 
this formation! 
I believe the motion was not seconded; at 
least we have heard no report, thus far, from this 
class of rocks. 


Dvurtnc the last winter’s snow-storms the road 
from Syracuse to Oswego was perhaps more heav- 
ily obstructed than almost any other. A train 
which was blocked up on the road had to offer 
its passengers the usual amount of starvation 
and impatience in the place of progress. Among 
the passengers was a lady with a little boy, for 
whom she had paid half-fare. The conductor, 


on his ninety-ninth round—taken, probably, for | 


the purpose of passing away the time—stopped 
in front of this lady, and looked at the tickets 
and looked at the boy. 
to travel for half-fare,” said he. ‘‘ /Ze wasn't 
when he started!” retorted the mother. 


Tue District Attorney of El Paso County, 


Texas, instances the following convenient and | 


practical way of looking at things customary with 
the subordinate ministers of justice in that region: 


During the recent term of our County Court | 


the Grand Jury presented an indictment against 
Juan Garcia, a prominent citizen of El Paso. A 
capias was issued for his arrest, and placed in the 
hands of George Kohlhaus. He was told to ar- 
rest the defendant, put him in jail, and keep him 
there unless he could give bonds for a certain 
amount. George promptly executed the man- 
date. Soon afterward an indictment was found 
and presented against Miguel Garcia, brother of 
the aforementioned, and George ordered to serve 
him in the same manner as the brother had been 
served. 
ment, scratched his head, and assuming « very 
sage countenance, remarked: ‘‘ Judge, don’t you 


—then you can have ’em as you want ‘em!” 

The Judge, thinking such action might possi- 
bly be ‘‘sasherrarrerd,” relucted at acting upon 
the suggestion. 


Art last Baltimore shakes off her lethargy, and 
becomes jocose to this extent : 

On a saddlery-hardware store in Baltimore 
Street is painted, in large letters, the following 
sign : 

FELLOES, HUBS, AND SPOKES. 

A young lady from the country, whose ‘‘in- 
tentions honorable—whose purpose marriage,” 
walked in, and mentioned to the gentlemanly 
clerk that she would like to see some of the ‘‘ fel- 
lows,” and, if any suited, would take a ‘‘hub.” 
The gentlemanly clerk replied that they were all 
be-‘‘ spoke” outside! 


One of those unhappy creatures who get it 
into their heads that it’s a good and great thing 
to go to the Legislature was fortunate enough to 
secure an election, and at the proper time packed 
up his other shirt and started for Harrisburg. 
After strolling leisurely through the capital he 
found himself in the Senate Chamber, and quietly 
took a seat near the President’s Chair. A Sen- 


**'This boy is too large | 


He took the order, looked at it a mo- | 


ator having ascertained who the party was, bland. 
ly informed him that he was “the right man in 
the wrong place,” and that he should go to the 
other House. The Member elevated his eye 
brows and replied: ‘‘Oh! I've been in ther, 

but I thought it was a grocery !” : 
| Soon afterward he was seen in company wit! 
| George Lauman and Deacon Salade, talking om 
some matter connected with a surface railroad. 


A LITTLE out of the ordinary routine, and 
therefore the more enjoyable, was the reply of 
the late Lord Chief-Justice Erle to a member of 
the bar who apologized for a sally of wit which 

| Set the court laughing : 

**'The Court is very much obliged to any learn 
ed gentleman who beguiles the tedium of a legs! 
argument with a little honest hilarity !” 

Chancellor Robertson couldn’t have put it 
neater. 


Quire welcome is the ‘‘ hand of write” of an 
} old-time lady correspondent, who discourses 
| pleasantly of droll incidents occurring in a dis- 
| tant quarter of the globe: 

Every one who has visited South America can 
testify to the devotion shown by the lower classes 
| of its inhabitants to their Church—its saints, 
| martyrs, and holy men. Every person has a 
patron-saint, whose name they generally bear, 
and who is appealed to upon all occasions, and 
| who is bound to look after the spiritual and tem- 
poral welfare of the devotee, in return for a certain 
number of candles burned and other testimonials 
given of their reliance upon his saintship. In 


;many of the poorest houses—or, as they should 


be called, huts—one side of the only room is 
given up to an altar, rude in construction, and 
decorated with cheap pictures of the patron-saints 
of the different members of the family, and sur 
rounded by the commonest and gaudiest arti- 
ficial flowers. Much of the scanty earnings of 


| the women ‘of the household is spent in adorning 
| this altar—each trying to bestow upon her favor- 
think I had better put the whole family in jail ? | 


ite something better than is possessed by those 
of her companions. 

Sometimes one meets with very amusing in- 
cidents illustrative of this characteristic of the 
people. The following I beg to present to the 
Drawer, as a reminder that its former ‘‘ Indiana 
correspondent” has not forgotten it; and when, 
thousands of miles away, a Harper would be 
received, she always turned first to that inex 
haustible store of good things, and never failed 
in feeling cheered by its genial words : 

Through the courtesy of a friend, Captain 
M , of H. B. Majesty’s steam-sloop the 
A——t, we were invited to take a cruise with 
him to the far-famed island of Juan Fernandez, 
the scene of Robinson Crusoe’s adventures. Who 
could resist an invitation of that kind? We did 
not even dream of mortifying the flesh by a re- 
fusal; and at noon, on the 2d of December, 1864, 
we left the port of Valparaiso. After two days 
of alternate steaming and sailing we found our- 
selves safely at anchor in Cumberland Bay. | 
can not, in this place, give even the faintest idea 
of the exquisite beauty of the island, with its 
lofty peaks and lovely valleys, but will only say 
that it is a fit belonging to the beautiful Republic 
of Chili. 





We had anchored about a mile from shore, 
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ut a few minutes’ rowing brought us to the 
beach, where we were met by an aged Chileno, 
honored for many years by the sailors visiting 
the island with the title of Governor. He is the 
patriarch of the little settlement, consisting of 
ele .ven persons—men, women, and children. 
With the air of a grandee he welcomed us, anc 
rged us to believe that the island and all in 
e at our disposal). He 
once escorted us to his house, only a few 
“el distant, which, I am sorry to say, was in 
rer a dilapidated condition, the material- 
, “gy ind straw—not being quite as durable as 
granite. Upon entering the door the first object 
iat attracted my attention was an altar, decor 
ited with the usual pictures of saints, artificial 
and ornamented ¢ ouiie s. The centre 
portrait was larger than the others, and had four 
indles burning directly in front of it, while 
e the others were only small tapers, and they 
not lighted. The picture had a strangely famil 
iar look to me. 
dazzled my eyes; I rubbed them—took another 
look—and then, turning to my venerable host, 
inquired whose picture it was. ‘Ah! 
was the reply, ‘* that is the holy padre San Fran 
cisco, my blessed patron. Eleven months ago | 
was fortunate enough to procure it from the cap 
tain of an American whaler; and from that hour 


su disposicion 


be 


Sefiora,”’ 


to this these lights have never been suffered to die | 


out, and I have had many favors bestowed upon 
me by my holy and blessed patron in return for 
this act of devotion.” Imagine my amusement 
when I tell you that in my poor friend’s patron 
saint I had at once recognized the features of my 
old friend and fellow-Indianian General Don 
Carlos Buell—than whom not a nobler gentleman 
braver soldier can be found, but I presume 
this was the first time he had ever played the 
character of saint. Some rascally whaler had 
cut the General's portrait from an illustrated 


or 


newspaper, and had passed it off on the Governor | 


for the holy Saint Francis, in return for numer- 
ous goats, vegetables, and fruits. 
left the old man in happy ignorance of the decep 
tion; and to this day lights are burning before 
General Buell’s picture in that far-off land of 
Juan Fernandez. Has any other hero of our 
war received such homage ? 


Aone the few bad traits of character found 
among the lowest class of Chileans—the peons— 
that of petty thieving is, I may say, universal. 
When detected they exhibit not the slightest 
shame, but invariably have an excuse ready. [| 
one day discovered my boy José in my pantry, 
very industriously engaged in stuffing his mouth 
and pockets with loaf-sugar—a great luxury to a 
peon ; 
he was filling his hands from the barrel, there 
was no possible escape for him. As he gradual- 
ly elevated himself from his stooping posture, 
and became aware of my presence, I put on a 
look of sorrowful surprise blended with a small 
dash of indignation (a look I rather pride myself 
on when I am scolding—I beg pardon! ladies 
never scold, they only reprimand—my servants), 
and commenced a lecture, in such Spanish as I 
could at that time muster, upon the ‘‘ exceeding 
sinfulness of sin,” and of the sin of stealing in 
particular. I at length wound up (in the mean 
time he had quietly put the two last handfuls of 


I thought the lights must have | 


| thirty 


I, of course, | 


and as I came upen him suddenly, while | 


sugar in his jacket-pocket) by asking him, in 
solemn tones, if ‘* he did not know it was wrong, 
wicked to take things belonging to other people ? 
that not only had I caught him stealing sugar 
but my American cook, Henry, had complained 
to me that only the day before he had walked off 
with nearly a whole leg of mutton. What,” 
tinued I, *‘ will become of you when you 

You won't be allowed to stay in purgatory ; 

will probably go further, and, without doul 
worse.” I here l for want of Spanish, 
yreath ; and, sahine advantage of it, the s¢ 
looked up in my face, with a mischievous twinkle 
in his black eyes, and said: ** Well, Sefora, the 
truth is, it is wrong to steal clothes or money; 
but who ever heard of its being a sin to take what 
you can put into your st Didn't the Sa 
viour eat corn that didn’t belong to him ? 
Sefiora,”” went on the modest youth, ‘‘ y« 
heretic—that is the reason you talk 
up the reformation of that young 


pause 


mach ? 


But, 
u are a 
80. i gave 


gentieman. 


ONE 
|} ano, 


} our 


day, while visiting the port of Talcahu- 
a celebrated resort in the South Pa 
American whaling vessels, I met ol Y C ant 
B , who had been in that service before I was 
born. I desired to make myself agreeable t 
my old countryman, and commenced talking 
‘whale” at « After a few preliminary re 
marks, very aciously inquire l into the ¢ ‘ap 
tain’s luck during his last cruise. ‘Well, Mis’ 
N ” was the reply, ‘‘I have had the t 
luck I ever did have in all my life. In the fust 
| place, I never caught sight o’ but one whale, and 
that was a sick lean and, 
|in the next place, my old Betsey she had to go 
j} and die.” Here the poor man’s heart fairly brol 
| down, and he stopped, for ‘* my old Betsey” 
the faithful wife id sailed with him for 
irs; but the of the old v 
broke out in placing the want of whales fir 
his list of calamities. 

Soon after Mr. Oakey Hall, the able : 
District Attorney of New York, 
at the ( 
Orleans, and for a year or two was a student in 
the offices of Slidell and Benjamin, where, as he 
| has often said, he learned the law of cessi n (a 
| civil law phrase), but not that of secession, which 
after-events showed that his preceptors am W 
well. He was listening to a suit brought to en 
ree aclaim against Jacob Barker, mr » wa 
| fending in propria per The 
lawyer made a characteristically egotistic speech, 
and, among other things, said: ‘‘ Let me tell 
this court that I have been a creditor of the Gov 
ernment in a time of great emergency ; the sails 
of my ships have whitened every sea ; »my bills of 
exchange have gone to eve ry part of the world, 
and my name has been honorably bandied on the 
Royal Exchange of London, in the Great Ex- 
change of St. Petersburg, and in the Babel of 
Calcutta. I have been politician and millionaire, 
a martyr and a pauper. I have waded through 
adversity, and weathered financial gales, but 
never despaired. I left New York owing hun 
dreds of thousands, and coming here, have paid 
off every cent. Does the court think I, its serv- 
ant, am a dog to do such a thing as stan 
disputing a just debt ?” 

** With all respect to my senior 


nce, 


wu 


one, as Job’s turkey ; 


was 
who hi 


instinct 


vei 


Ww 


uate sd 


ind 
grad 


‘ambridge Law School he went to New 


80 


s de 


sond. old banker- 
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Hall, on hearing these dogmatisms, ‘‘ he makes | moment while she arranged sor 
me remember that a dog who is so good a barker 


is nearly always a bad biter.” 


Iw a suit of Challeau v. Malard, opposing the | and unwell. 
famous lawyer John R. Grymes (who seldom had | first-born, the poor thing!” 
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\ ne of her pack- 
| ages. He took it, covered it in his shawl, and 
| snugged it up in a manner quite fatherly. The 
| gate-keeper noticing it, asked if it was their child 

The gentleman replied: ‘ Yes, yt 
After the vehicle 


forbearance toward an adversary, old or young), | had resumed its journey the gentleman handed 
Mr. Hall asked him his ideas of the pending | back the pet, saying, ‘‘ What beautiful eyes !— 


proposition. 

**Oh, the young man is swimming beyond my 
depth.” 

**That is because your logic, for this time 
anly, is in ‘Challeau’ water.” 


In the celebrated trial of Mrs. Cunningham for 
the murder of Dr. Burdell (1857) it was proven 
for defense, to show her innocent frame of mind, 


that on the morning succeeding the murder (Sun- | 


day) Mrs. Cunningham and her daughters were 
singing hymns, and one was quoted by her coun- 
sel. ‘*Mayhap,” said the latter, ‘* there is in the 
collection some hymn more suitable to our case, 
but I have been unable to find it.” 

Alluding to which, in his summing up, District 
Attorney Hall said he had found an appropriate 
one for the other side and their witnesses : 

“Hark from the ‘Tombs’ a doleful sound! 
Mine ears attend the cry; 
Ye living men come view the ground 
Where ye must shortly lie.” 

In the case of Lewis Baker, charged with the 
homicide of William Poole, the pugilist, it ap- 
peared that George Law had lent a vessel to go 
after the craft in which Baker had escaped. He 
was captured just off the Canary Isles. 

** An, outrageous kidnapping,” said Horace 
F. Clark, Esq., one of Baker’s counsel, ‘‘ and 
against all law.” 

** Not so, Brother Clark,” retorted the District 
Attorney, ‘‘ for the capture was made according 
to George Law.” 


LATER in the same case it was said for the 
prisoner that he was, when captured, within the 
jurisdiction of the Canaries. 

‘** And we propose a kindred jurisdiction,” said 
the prosecutor—*‘ that of Sing-Sing.” 


Dvrrine the trial of Dr. Graham for the hom- 
icide, at the St. Nicholas Hotel, of a Colonel Lo- 
ring, Judge Robert H. Morris died. The court 
took a recess, during which eulogistic speeches 


. . : e | 
were made in memory of the deceased officer of 


the court. An ex-district attorney, who was re- 
markable for mixing up his illustrations, closed 
a feeling speech with this accidental transposi- 
tion: ‘* He has gone where the weary cease from 
troubling amd the wicked are at rest.”’ 

‘**Don’t blame Brother S——,” said District 
Attorney Hall, afterward; ‘‘he has so often suf- 
fered weariness from others’ wickedness that he 
has insensibly converted the very term wicked.” 


Asutasuta, Ohio, is not to be put down in 
its effort to contribute its mite to the pages of 
the Drawer. Not long since a middle-aged gen- 
tleman and a young lady happened to be the only 
passengers starting that morning in the stage for 
J——. They were strangers to each other. The 
lady was carrying a large white rabbit—a pet. 
Just before the stage stopped at a toll-gate the 
lady asked the gentleman to hold the rabbit a 


| out from within the tent: 
| there’s to be no blowing horns round here till I 


’ 


| just like its mother’s!” ‘* Yes,” responded the 
| damsel, ‘‘ and ears just like its father’s!” 


} 
| 
} 
! 


Tue Christian Commission did a great and 
| good work during the war, and once in a while 
| was the innocent cause of a little mirth. [py 
Company F, Fifth United States Cavalry, was q 
bugler named Bill Brown, who one day skedad- 
| dled, leaving his bugle behind him. In the same 
tent was a young man named Melvil, a good fel- 
| low, but given to drawing the long bow. The 
| sights he had seen, and the sights he had never 
seen, and the battles he had fought, single-hand- 
| ed, were well known to his companions. Find- 
| ing that Bill had left, he seized upon the bugle, 
and, to the horror of his tent-mates, declared his 
| intention of learning to play upon that formida- 
| ble instrument: and every moment, when not on 
| duty, his braying on the cracked bugle might be 
| heard throughout camp. In vain his comrades 
| swore and pleaded and threatened. He persist- 
| ed in having his little blow. At last Will Gor- 
don stole the mouth-piece, and Jack went about 
mourning its loss. Next Sunday morning the 
Christian Commission man came to camp to 
preach to the boys. Mounting a dilapidated 
cracker-box, just outside the tent in which Melyil 
happened at the moment to be snoozing, he spoke 
out in stentorian tones: ‘‘ We will commence 
these exercises by singing the 43d hymn ;” and 
raising his voice, read the first line: ‘* Blow, ye 
trumpets, blow!” The astonishment of the list- 
eners may be imagined as they heard Melvil baw] 
** Look here, mister, 


get that mouth-piece some cussed varmint has 
stolen from my bugle!” The preacher, seeing a 
cachinnatory spirit dominating, as it were, the 
features of the audience, deemed further horta- 
tory effort superfluous ; so, dismounting from the 


| cracker-box, and distributing a few tracts, he 


quietly walked himself away. Jack never found 
the mouth-piece, and there was silence in the 
camp. 


As a synonym for great rapidity of execution 
the American citizen ordinarily contents himself 
with simply mentioning the name of the late Mr. 
Samuel Hill, whose reputation has extended as 
far as Marathon, Cortland County, New York— 
videlicet : 

When Frankie was a little four-year-old she 
came running into our house one day, out of 
breath, saying: ‘‘ Come down to our house right 
away; ma’s dying like Sam Hill!” 


At a social party given the other evening in 
Philadelphia (they have those things in Phila- 
delphia), the conversation turned upon St. Pat- 
rick’s Day, when a Miss H observed that she 
was born on the 17th of March. A friend smil- 
ingly asked if it was ‘‘St. Patrick’s Day in the 
morning?” With charming naiveté she replied : 
**T don't know whether it was in the morning or 
afternoon !” 








